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BOOK XI. 


The E arenen 2 into Africa, to purchaſe ſlavet for cal. 
_ tivating the 2 The manner of conducting this 
ſpecies of commerce. Produce acrruing apt the labour 


of the ſlaves. 


COME reſtleſs fugitives, the greateſt part. of 
8 whom had eicher been dif, diſgraced by hs laws 

of their country, or ruined by their own dex, 
baucheries, in a ftate of deſperation, formed the de- 
ſign of attacking 5 or Portugueſe -ſhips that 
were richly laden with the ſpoils of the New World. 
Certain deſert iflands, whoſe — inſured ſucceſs to 
piracy, ſerved at firſt for a place of rendezvous to theſe 
plunderers, and ſoon became their country. Habituated 
to murder, they meditated the deſtruction of a plain and 
unſuſpecting people, who had treated them with the 
greateſt humanity ; and the civilized nations, of which 
Vor. IV. hp theſe 


3 HISTORY OF THE Boox XI. 
theſe Buccaneers were the refuſe, having adopted this 
execrable ſcheme without heſitation, it was immediately 
put in execution. It then, however, became neceſſary to 

-confider what advantages might accrue from ſo many 
enormities. Gold and filver, which were ſtil] looked 
upon as the only valuable productions to be derived 
from America, had either never exiſted in ſeveral of 
theſe new acquiſitions, or not in ſufficient quantities to 
encourage the working of mines. Certain ſpeculative 
men, leſs blinded by prejudice than the multitude, ima- 


gined, that a ſoil and chmate, ſe totally different from 
ours, might either furniſh us with commodities of which 


we ſtood in need, or which we were obliged to pur- 


chaſe at an exorbitant price : They, therefore, deter- 
mined to apply themſelves to the culture of them. 
There were ſome obſtacles, apparently inſurmountable, 
to the execution of this plan. The ancient inhabitants 
of the country were now exterminated ; and, even if this 
had not happened, the weakneſs of their conſtitutions, 


their habits of eaſe and indolence, and invincible averſion 


to labour, would ſcarcely have rendered them fit in- 
ſtruments to execute the deſigns of their oppreſſors. 
- "Theſe barbarians, too, born in a temperate clime, 


could not ſupport the irkſome toils of agriculture, un- 


der a burning and unwholeſome ſky. If-intereſt, e- 
ver fruitful in expedients, deviſed the plan of ſeeking 
cultivators in Africa, a country in which the abomin- 
able and inhuman cuftom of ſelling its inhabitants hath 
ever prevailed. - | 


- REF AFRICA is an immenſe region, con- 
The 1 need to Aſia by a ah neck of 
rr n 7 r land of only twenty leagues, called the 
in fear ch of cul- Iſthmus of Suez; a natural and poli- 
rank +, tical boundary, which the ocean muſt, 
ſooner or later, break down, by that tendency it is ob- 
ſerved to have of forming 2 and ſtraits eaſtward, 
This peninſula, which is cut by the equator into two un- 
equal parts, forms an irregular triangle, one of whoſe 
- H$des fronts the caſt, the po, na the north, and the third 
the weſt, 4 "oy 
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Tax eaſtern fide, which extends from 

Suez to the Cape of Good Hope, is 2 
waſhed by the Red Sea and the ocean. af of Afti- 
The interior parts of the country are | 
but little known, and what is known, bi 
ean neither excite the mercenary views of the trader, 
the curioſity of the traveller, nor the humanity of the 
philoſopher. Even the miſſionaries, after having made 
ſome progreſs in theſe countries, eſpecially in Abyſſinia, 
totally diſcouraged by the treatment they met with, have 
abandoned this people to their inconſtaney and perhdy. 


ca 


The coaſts are, for the moſt part, only dreadful rocks, or 


a waſte of dry and burning ſand. Thoſe parts ſuſcep- 
tible of cultivation, are parcelled out among the natives 
of the country, the Arabs, the Portugueſe, and the 
Dutch. Their commerce, which confiſts only in a lit- 
tle ivory or gold, and ſome ſlaves, is connected with the 
trade of the Eaft Indies. 


"Fax northern ſide, which extends ,, * 
from the Iſthmus of Suez to the ſtraits f erg en 
of Gibraltar, is bounded by the Medi- 77 
terranean. On this ſide, nine hundred coaſt of Afrie 
leagues of coaſt are oecupied by Egypt, 
and by the country which has, for ſeveral centuries, 
been known by the name of Barbary. 


Egypt, which was the nurſery of arts and ſciences, 


of commerce and government, offers nothing that can 


recal to our remembrance the idea of its former t- 


neſs. Bending under the yoke of deſpotiſm, which the 
ignorance and ſuperſtition of the Turks have impoſed 
on her, ſhe ſeems to have no other intercourſe with fo- 
reign nations, but by the ports of Damietta and of A- 
lexandria, which ſerves to render them witneſſes of her 
total declenſion and ruin. 22k 181 
The fate of ancient Lybia, now Barbary, is no leſs 
wonderful. The early periods of this extenſive coun- 
try are involved in the greateſt obſcurity. The cloud 
began to be difpelled at the arrival of the Carthagi- 


nians. "Theſe merchants, originally of Phcenician ex- 


traction, about an hundred and thirty-ſeven years be- 
fare the foundation of ns built a city, whoſe ter- 
| | 2 | 8 


a 


ritory, 


4 _ HISTORY OF THE Boo XI. 
ritory, at firſt very limited, in proceſs of time, extend- 
ed to all that country, known by the name of the 
kingdom of Tunis, and afterwards much farther. 
Spain, and the greateſt part of the iſlands in the Me- 
diterranean, fell under its dominion. Many other 
| Kingdoms muſt manifeſtly have ſerved to aggrandize 
this enormous power, when her ambitious views in- 
terfered with thoſe of Rome. At the time of this 
dreadful colliſion, a war between theſe two nations 
was inſtantly kindled, ſo obftinate and violent, that it 
was eaſy to foreſee it would not terminate but in the 
utter deſtruction of the one or the other. That tate, 
which was now in the height of its republican and pa- 
triotie principles, after the moſt ſkilful] and the moſt _ 
ſtubborn engagements, obtained a decifive ſuperiority 
over that which was corrupted by its riches. The 
commercial people became the flaves of the warlike 
power. 

The conquerors -maintained Ane in the poſ- | 
ſeſſion of their conqueſts, till about the middle of the 
fifth century. The Vandals, then hurried on, by their 
original impetuolity, beyond the limits of Spain, of 
which they were maſters, paſſed the pillars of Her- 
cules, ang, like an inundation, diffuſed themſclves over 
the country of Lybia. Theſe barbarians would cer- | 
tainly have preſerved the advantages they had acquir- 
ed by their irruptions, if they had kept up that mili- 
tary ſpirit which their king, Genſeric, had infpired 
them with. But with this barbarian, who was not. 
"deſtitute of genius, this ſpirit became extinct ; mili- 
tary diſcipline was relaxed, and the government, which 
-xeſted only on this baſis, was overthrown. Beliſarius 
ſurpriſed theſe people in this confuſion, extirpated them, | 
and re-eftabliſhed the empire in its ancient privileges. 
But this revolution was only momentary. Great men, 
who can form and bring to maturity a riſing nation, 
cannot impart youth and vigour to an ancient and de- 
cayed people. 5 

In the an century, the Saracens, formidable by 
- "their inſtitutions and their ſucceſs, armed with the 

; 
1 


fword and with the Coran, obliged the Romans 
. * their diviſions, to repaſs the ſeas, and 
LCA augmented 
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augmented that vaſt dominion Mahommed haſt juſt 
founded with ſo much glory, with- the acceſſion'of the 
northern part of Africa. The Caliphs lieutenants af- 
terwards {tripped their maſters of the rich ſpoils, and 
erected the provinces committed to their care into in- 
dependent ſtates. | E- Sid, 
Such was the ſtate of affairs at the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, when the Mahommedans of Algiers, 
who were afraid of falling under the yoke of Spain, 
invited the Turks to their aſſiſtance. The Porte ſent 
Barbaroſſa, who at firſt protected, but, in the end, en- 
ſlaved them. The Baſſas, who ſucceeded him, and 
were the governors of Tunis and Tripoli, both con- 
quered and oppreſſed cities, exerciſed a tyranny, which, 
very fortunately, was carried to ſuch an height, that, 
from its exceſs, it muſt neceflarily terminate in its own 
deſtruction; and the ſame violent meafures that ſup- 
ported it, were exerted in delivering the people from 
oppreſſion. One circumſtance, however, is worthy of 
obſervation, that the three ſtates adopted the fame kind 
of government, which is a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. The 
chief, who, under the title of Dey, governs the re- 
ublic, is eledded by the ſoldiery, which is always 
Turkiſh, and conſtitutes the only nobility of the coun- 
try. Theſe elections are ſeldom made without blood- 
med; and it is a common thing for a man, who has 
been elected in the midſt of riot and flaughter, to be 
afterwards aſſaſſiuated by a reſtleſs faction, who deſign 
either to ſecure that diſtinction for themſelves, or to 
fell it for their advancement. The empire of Morocco, 
which has ſucceſlively ſwallowed up the kingdoms of 


Fez, Tafilet, and Sus, becauſe it is hereditary in a 


national family, is, however, ſubjected to the ſame re- 
volutions. The enormities of the princes and the peo» 
ple are the primary cauſe of this inſtability. | 
The interior parts of Barbary are full of Arabs, who 
are what men in the primitive ages mult have been, 
wandering ſhepherds, who have no ſettled habitations, 
Cuſtoms, which are diſguſtful to our effeminate man- 
ners, are conſidered by them either as great or fimple, 
reſulting from the dictates of Nature. When the moſt 
Uuſtrious among the Arabians intend. to receive a 
N Az . .. Rrangep _. 
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Rranger with marks of diſtinction, they go themſelves 
an ſearch of the choiceſt lamb of their flocks, ſlay it 
with their own hands, and, like the patriarphs of Mo- 
ſes, or the heroes of Homer, cut it in pieces, whilſt 
their wives are.employed in the other preparations of 
the feſtival. The children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
men among them, even of Scheiks and Emirs, tend the 
family flo — 5 The boys and girls have no other em- 
ployment during their tender years. 

Theſe happy manners are very different Gem the 
manners of thoſe who live in towns, or inhabit the ſea- 
ſhore, Equally averſe to the toils of agriculture, and 
to the more ſedentary arts, they are become pirates. 
At firſt, they contented themſelves with ravaging the 
vaſt and fertile plains of Spain. They ſurpriſed, in 
their beds, the indolent inhabitants: of the rich coun- 


tries of Valencia, Granada, and Andaluſia, and carried 


them off for ſlaves. Afterwards, diſdaining the 

they acquired from countries they had formerly culti- 
vated, they built large veſſels, and inſulted the flags of 
all nations. Theſe naval equipments, which were 
gradually improved into little ſquadrons, received an 


annual acceſſion, by means of the avarice of 22 


numbers of Chriſtians, who furniſhed the people of 
Barbary with materials for their armaments, intereſted 
themſelves in their cruiſes, and ſometimes even ventur- 
ed to direct their operations. Theſe pirates reduced 
the greateſt powers of Europe to the diſgrace of mak- 
ang them annual preſents; which, under whatever 
name they are diſguiſed, are, in reality, a tribute. 
They have ſometimes been puniſhed and humbled; but 
* robberies have never been totally ſu preſſed 4. b 

Charles V., though he was always buly in exciting 
commotions during the age in which he lived, yet he 


would 


. There i is: but one ts from homage to ſubmiſſion and depen- 
dence. Provided their power increaſes, there will be no failing 
without their paſſport ; and, perhaps, they may one day make the 
attempt to eſtabliſh themſelves of new upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, or diſpute with us the poſſeſſion of America, If Mah 
metiſm w: re introduced into the New World, it would make — 
greater progreſs than Chriſtianity. A religion that took its riſe in 
2 zone, ſhould naturally * ard that re- 

in time 
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Boox XI. EAST AND WEST INDIES, * 
would ſometimes penetrate into futurity, by that fore- 
fight which atones, in ſome degree, for the faults of a 
turbulent ſpirit; and he partly foreſaw what the peo- » 
ple of Barbary might one day become. Diſdaining to 4 
enter into any kind of treaty with them, he formed the | 
generous plan of deſtroying them. The jealouſy of 
Enna I. made his project mifcarry; and fince his 
time, hiſtory has it not in her power to celebrate any 
prince, for reſuming the idea of ſo glorious an enter- 
priſe, the execution of which would be attended with 
no great difficulty. * 


PEE 
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he inhabitants of Barbary groan under a yoke of 
which they are impatient. The tyrant of Morocco in- 
ſolently ſports with the liberties and lives of his ſub- 
jets. This deſpotic ſovereign, an executioner, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, every day expoſes on the 
walls of his palace, or his capital, the heads of the in- 
nocent, or the guilty, whom he has ſlaughtered with his 
own hand. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, though ex- 
empt from a like ferocity, are, however, under a ſevere 
ſubjection. Slaves to fifteen or twenty thouſand Turks, 
who have been choſen from among the dregs of the 
Ottoman empire, they become, in an hundred different 
ways, the victims of this brutal ſoldiery. An authori- 
ty reſting on ſo tottering a baſis, cannot poſſibly be 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and might be eaſily ſubrerted. 
No foreign ſuccour would retard its fall for a mo- 
ment. The only power that might be ſuſpected of 
wiſhing its preſervation, namely, the Ottoman empire, 
is not ſo highly gratified with the vain title of Protec- 
tor, which they confer on it, as to intereſt itfelf warmly 
in their ſafety, All endeavours to'excite them to in- 
terfere, by ſubmiſſions, which particular, circumſtances 
might probably extort from theſe robbers, would cer 
tainly be ineffectual. Phe wiſhes of the Porte would 
not impart ſtrength. For theſe two ' centuries paſt, the 
Turks have had no navy, and their military power is 
continually decay ing. . CEE. Set - 
But, to what nation is the glory reſerved, of break. 
ing thoſe fetters which Africa is thus inſenfibly pre- 
paring for us, and of removing thoſe terrors, which 
are ſo formidable to navigation? No one natien alone 
| can | 
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can attempt it; perhaps, if it did, the jealouſy of the 


reſt would throw. ſecret obſtacles in its way. It muſt, 


therefore, be the work of a general combination. AH 
the maritime powers muſt concur in the execution of a 
deſign, in which all are equally intereſted. Theſe 


ſtates, which every thing invites to mutual alliance, to 


mutual good-will, to mutual defence, ought to be 
weary of the calamities which they reciprocally bring 
upon each other. After having ſo frequently waited 


for their mutual deſtruction, let them at length take up 
arms for their preſervation. ® War, for once at leaſt, 


will then become uſeful and juft. | 

One may venture to aſſert, that ſuch a war would be 
of no long continuance, if it were conducted with ſkill 
and unanimity. Each member of the confederacy, at- 
tacking at the ſame time the enemy it had to reduce, 
would experience but a weak reſiſtance, or, perhaps, 


none. The people of Barbary, being thus ſuddenly de- 


prived of all power of defending themſelves, would un- 


doubtedly abandon their maſters and governors, and re- 


linquiſh the government by which they have been con- 
ſtantly oppreſſed. Perhaps this nobleſt and yore of 
enterpriſes would coſt Europe leſs blood and treaſure 


than the moſt trivial of thoſe quarrels with which it is 


continually agitated. | : 
No one would be fo unjuſt as to ſuppoſe, that the 


- Politicians, who ſhould form this plan, would: confine 


their ambition to the filling up of roads, demoliſhing of 
forts, and ravaging of coaſts. Such narrow notions. 
would be ;nconſ | 

reaſon. The countries. fubdued, would remain to the 
conquerors; and each of the allies would acquire poſ- 
ſeſſions proportionate to the aſſiſtance they had given to 
the common cauſe. Theſe conqueſts. would become fo 
much the more ſecure, as the happineſs of the van» 
quiſhed would be the cohſequenee of them. This race 
of pirates, theſe ſea - monſters, would be changed into 
men, by ſalutary laws, and examples of humanity, 
The progreſs they would gradually make, by the know- 
ledge we ſhould. impart to them, would, in time, diſpel 


that fanaticiſm which ignorance: and miſery have kept 


up in their minds. They would ever recolle&. with 
3 gratitude 


ent with the preſent improvements of 


t1 
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gratitude the memorable æra which had brought us to 
their ſhores. 6 ? 3 
We ſhould then no longer ſee a country uncultivated, 
which was formerly ſo fertile. This immenſe tract of 
land would ſoon be covered with corn, and various de- 
licious fruits. Their commodities would be bartered 
for the productions of our induſtry and of our manu- 
factures. European traders, ſettled in Africa, would 
become the factors of this trade, which would prove of 
mutual advantage to both countries. A communica- 
tion ſo natural, between oppoſite coaſts, and between 
people who have a neceſſary intercourſe with each other, 
would, as it were, extend the boundaries of the world. 
This new kind of conqueſt, which readily occurs to the 
mind, would amply compenſate for thoſe, which, during 
ſo many centuries, have contributed to the diſtreſs of 


mankind. 


The chief impediment to ſo important a revolution, 


has been, the jealouſy of the great maritime powers, 


who have obſtinately rejected all expedients to re- eſta- 
bliſh tranquillity on our ſeas. The hope of checking 
the induſtry of every weak ſtate, hath accuſtomed them 
to wiſh, that theſe piracies of the Pane of Barbary 
ſhould»continue,, and hath even induced them to en- 


courage theſe plunders. This is an enormity, the igno- 
miny of which they would never have incurred, if their 


underſtanding had equalled their mercenary views. All 
nations would certainly profit from this happy change; 
but the greateſt advantages would infallibly redound to 
the maritime ſtates, in proportion to their power. 
Their ſituation, the ſafety of their navigation, the 
greatneſs of their capital, and an hundred other means, 


would ſecure them this ſuperiority., They are conſtant- 


ly complaining of the thackles which national envy, the 
folly of reſtraints and ,probibitions, and the contined 
idea of excluſive traffic, have impoſed upon their activi- 
ty. The people gradually become as much ſtrangers 
to one another as they were in the barbarous ages. 
The void which is neceſſarily occafioned by this want 
of communication, would be filled up, it Africa were 


brought to have wants, and reſources to ſatisfy them. 
| | py 
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The ſpirit of commerce would have a new career open- 


ed to its exertion. 
However, if the reduction and ſabjeftion of Barbary 


would not become a ſource of happineſs for them, as 


well as for ourſelves ; if we are reſolved not to treat 


"them as brethren ; if we wiſh not to confider them as 


our friends ; if we muſt keep up and perpetuate flavery 
and poverty amongſt them; if fanaticiſm can ſtill re- 


new thoſe deteſtable cruſades, which philofophy, too 
late, hath conſigned to the indignation of all ages; if 


Africa muſt at laſt become the ſcene of our cruelties, 
as Aſia and America have been, and ſtill are; may the 


project which humanity hath now dictated to us, for 


the good of our fellow-creatures, be buried in perpetual 


oblivion | Let us remain in our ports. It is indif- 
ferent, whether they be Chriſtians or Muſſelmen who 


ſuffer. Man is the only object that ought to intereſt 


man. 
Do we hope to accuſtom the Africans to commerce, 


by the flow and gentle expedients of treaties, which 


muſt often be renewed, and as often purchaſed ? To be 


aſſured of the contrary, it is only neceſſary to take a 


tranſient view of the preſent ſtate of the Europeans with 


regard to theſe people. 


he French have never trafficked with Morocco. 


They have always been in a ſtate of war with it. The 


Engliſh, Dutch, and Swedes, diſguſted by the repeated 


inſults they have received, never appear there but oc- 


caſionally. The whole commerce is almoſt entirely in 
the hands of Denmark, which hath committed it to a 
company, formed upon a capital of five hundred ſhares 


of 1,500 livres each (a). Its eſtabliſhment was in 


1755, and it is to continue forty years. It imports 
Engliſh cloth, filver tiffues, and ſilks; ſome linens, 
iron, tar, and fulphur ; and brings in exchange, cop- 
per, gums, wool, wax, and leather. "Theſe exchanges 
are made at Sallee, Tetuan, Mongador, Saſa, and 
Santa Cruz. One may judge of the extent of this com- 
merce, by the profits of the cuſtom-houſes, which are 


'Fhe 


(a) 651. 128. 6d. (3) 1, 156 l. 55, 
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employs thirty or forty ſhips. It purchaſes with 


The trade of Algiers is not ſo conſiderable. The 
Engliſh, French, and Jews of Leghorn, are yvals in it. 
The two firſt ſend in their own veſſels, and the laſt un- 
der a neutral flag, cloth, ſpice, paper, hardware, coffee, 
ſugar, linens, alum, indigo, cochineal; and receive in 
exchange, wool, wax, feathers, leather, oil, and ſeveral 
yy ariſing from captures. The returns, though a 
rth more than the outgoings, do not annually ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 livres (c). France has one half, and 
her rivals nearly divide the reſt. 
Independent of this commerce, which is totally car- 
ried on by the metropolis, there is ſome buſineſs done. 
at Callua, Bona, and Collou, three other ports of the. 
republic. This trade would have been extended and 
improved, if it had not been fubjected to a foreign mo- 
nopoly. Ancient treaties, which have been pretty 
commonly obſerved, have yielded this vaſt coaſt to za 
excluſive company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles. Its capi-, 
tal is 1,200,000 livres (d) ; and its annual traffic in 
merchandiſe, which may amount to 8 or 900,000 69 


cie, corn, woal, coal, and leather ®. wag 

Tunis may receive 2,000,000 , in foreign mer- 
chandize, and ſel] its own for 2,500,000 livres (gg. 
The French, in conducting this traffic, have two thirds 
of the profit, the Tuſcans the reſt. This commerce is 
ſupported and carried on nearly in the fame manner 
as trade in general 1s carried on 1n other ſtates of Bar- 
bary. | | 
| The trade of Tripoli is moſt limited. The country 
is ſo wretched, that nothing can be imported thither 
but ſome hardware of little value. The exports of 
wool, ſenna, aſhes, wax, and pulſe, are ſcarce worth no- 
tice. But though this coaſt is ſo little advantageous 
to commerce, by the ſupplies it can furniſh ; and though 
it is ſo prejudicial to it by the piracies that are exer- 


* 


(f) 87,5901. C) 109,375 JU. | 


ft may be foretold, that their operations will diminiſh, in pro- 
portion as the exportation of corn, preſently permitted in France, 
mall render the fupplying of Provence moro eaſy. 


(0 43,70 l. (d) 52,5001. (e) About 37,0001. on an average. 
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ane the weltern cout of- Abies fally compen- | 


fates theſe loffes by the benefits it procures to the A- 


merican colonies. 


Tux coaſt of this immenſe count 
Climate of the extends from the ſtraits of Gibraltar 
weſtern coaſt of to the Cape of Good Hope. All its 
Africa, known inhabitants are black. The cauſe of 
2 _—_ this ſingularity has been the ſubject 
8 vo of 4 of much inquiry, and has given riſe 
TP | to a variety of ſyſtems. Theology, 
which hath got the aſcendant over the mind of man, by 
the aid of enthuſiaſm ; which hath taken advantage of 
the firſt fears of infancy, to create perpetual — 
fions in riper years; which hath deranged every thing, 
geography, aſtronomy, philoſophy, and hiſtory ; which 
Fath choſen, that every thing ſhould appear ſupernatu- 
ral and myſtcrious, in order that ſhe might aſſume the 
right of F pany them: theology, after pe gg made 
one race of men guilty and miſerable, by the fault of 
Adam, made another race of men black, as a puniſh- 
ment for the fratricide of one of his ſons, namely, Cain, 
from whom, it is ſaid, the negroes are deſcended. But, 
ſuppoſing their father was a murderer, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that his poſterity have made a ſevere atonement 
for his crime ; and that the deſcendents of the pacific 
Abel have thoroughly avenged the innocent blood of 
their father. 2 

Almighty God! What dreadful extravagancies are 
imputed to thee, by beings who can neither ſpeak nor 
act but by the conſtant energy of thy power and bene- 
ficence, and who repreſent thee as influenced by the ri- 
diculous caprices of their own preſumptuous ignorance ! 
Are they men, or are they dzmons, who thus blaſ- 
pheme thee ; and, at the ſame time, preſume to call 
themſelves thy minifters ? TM 
But, waving the diſcuſſion of ſuch ridiculous fancies, 
let us inquire, whether it be poſſible that the negroes 
ſhould derive their colour from the climate they inhabit ? 
Some philoſophers and eminent naturaliſts are of this 
opinion. There are no negroes, ſay they, but in the 
hotteſt countries. Their colour becomes darker, the 


J 
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nearer: they approach to the equator... It becomes 
lighter, or more bright, at the very verge of the torrid 
zone. The whole human ſpecies in general, contract 
whitenels'from'the ſnow, and grow tanned in the ſun. 
Nne ſees various ſhades, from white to black, and from 
black to white, marked cht. as it were, by the parallel 
degrees which cut the earth from the equator to the 
— 4 If the zones, imagined by the inventors of the 
ſphere, were repreſented by real bands, one might per- 
ceive the jetty colour of the natives inſenſibly decreaſe 
to the right and left, as far as the two tropies; from 
thenoe the brown colour of the inhabitants . grow, paler 
and brighter to. the polar circles, by es of white, 
becoming more and more brilliant. But, it is ſome- 
what remarkable, that Nature, which bath laviſhed the 
brightneſs of the moſt beautiful colours on the ſkin and 
plumage af animals, and on vegetables and metals, 
ſhould, properly ſpeaking, bave left men without colour, 
ſince black and white are nothing but the beginning and 
abſence of all colours. 

Whatever be the original caule of that variety of 
complexion in the human ſpeGes, it is agreed, that 
this complexion is owing to a gelatinous ſubſtance that 
is lodged between the cuticle and the ſkin; . This ſub- 
ſtance is blackiſh in negroes, brown in olive coloured 
or ſwarthy people, White in Europeans, and diverſified 
with reddiſh ots in Pee: has hare extremely, light 
or red haĩrt. 52 0 
Anatomy bath diſcovered, "thaw i negroes the ſub- 
ſtance-of the brain is blackiſh. ;- that the pineal, gland is 
entirely black ; and that their blood js of a much deeper 
red than that of white people. Their ſkin. is . 
Hotter, and their pulſg quicker. The paſſions, there- 
fore, of fear //and// Joye, are carried to exceſs among 
theſe people; and this is the reaſon why-they. are more 
effeminate, more indolent, more weak, and, uohappily, 
more fit for ſla very. Beſides, their intellectual facul- 
ties being nearly exhauſted, by the exceſſes of ſenſual 
Nees they hate neither memory nor underſtand- 
in wg to ſupply. by art the deficiency, of their ſtrength. . 

tir hair, it is ſaid, is curled, becauſe, having to pe- 


nttintelclirough a net · work of. a more denſe and tena-· 
Vor. IV. B - C1OUF 
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Auction. White people never become black in Afrieh, 
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| cious ſubſtance, it becomes twiſted, and cannot be 


lengthened out. The ſweat of the negroes diffuſes a 
ſtrong and diſagreeable odour, becauſe it is impregnat- 


ed with that thick and rancid greaſe which hath been 


long lodged, and ſlowly oozes out between the cuticle 
and the ſkin. This ſubſtance is ſo palpable, that one 
may diſtinguiſh in it with a microſcope a "ſediment 


formed in little blackiſh globules. Hence the perſpira- 


tion of -a negroe, when it is copious, tinges the linen 
cloth which wipes it off. One of the inconveniencies 
of this black colour, an emblem of the night, which 
confounds all objects, is, that the negroes have been 
obliged, in order to be known at a diſtance, to flaſh 
themſelves, and mark their ſkin with different colours. 
This cuſtom is general, eſpecially among the wander- 
ing tribes of this people. As we find it, however, e- 
ſtabliſhed among the favages of Tartary and Capada, it 
may be doubtful, whether the practice dots not rather 
ariſe from their roving way af life, than from the colour 
of their complexion. moos 11830 Suden. 

Anatomy hath gone farther, and diſcovered the ori- 
gin of the blackneſs of negroes in the ſource of gene- 


ration. Nothing more, it ſhould ſeem, would be neceſ- 


fary, in order to prove that negroes are a particular 
ſpecies of men. For, if any thing diſcriminates the 
ſpecies; or the claſſes in each ſpecies, it is certainly the 


- difference" of the ſemen. The colour of the negroes, 
3s, therefore, my ſuppoſed to be owing. to the eli- 


mate; fince in Africa, under the ſame parallels, the 
eaſtern coaſt has no negroes, and even produces white 
people ; and, notwithſtanding the heat and ſoil of Ame- 

ica, no negroes have ever been born in that country. 
Though it ſhould be allowed, that the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa is the hotteſt region of the whole globe, the 
only inference to be deduced from this, would-be; that 
there are climates proper only to certain ſpecies, or 


"certain ſpecies adapted to particular climates'; but not 


that the difference of climates' could change the ſame 
"ſpecies from white to black. The ſun has not the 


power of altering and modifying the germiga of 


1 | white in America. x ri An union, indeed, be- 
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tween the fexes of theſe two ſpecies, produces mon- 
grels, who partake equally of the colour, features, and 
complexion of both. If man were originally white, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed, that, having been created nearer to 
the frigid than to the torrid zone, he peopled the earth 
ſucceſhvely from the poles to the .equator ; whilſt, on 
the contrary, the fertility of the globe between the"tro- 
pics, is a preſumption, that it has been peopled from 
the equator to the poles. _ has +11 
The climate inhabited by the negroes, exhibits no 
variations but ſuch as may be occaſioned by ſands or 
moraſſes. The atmoſt inſupportable beat of their days, 
is ſucceeded by very cool and refreſbing nights, with 
this difference. only, that they are leſs ſo in the rainy . 
ſeaſons than in the times of drought. The dew, leſs 
rofuſe under a cloudy ſky than under a ſerene horizon, 


is undoubtedly the cauſe of this ſingularity. 


- From the frontiers of the empire of ed 
Morocco, as far as Senegal, the land is Sell of Guinea. 
totally barren, Some Arabs, the deſcendents of thoſe 
who conquered Barbary, and ſome Moors, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, lead a miſerable wandering 
life amidſt thoſe burning and dry ſands, which, at 
length, are loſt in the vaſt deſerts of Sahara. 
| The banks of the Niger, Gambia, and Sierra Leona, 
and thoſe of ſome leſs conſiderable rivers, in that long 
ſpace that intervenes between theſe principal ones, are 
very fertile. Maize grows there without much cultiva- 
tion, as well as all the fruits that are natural to Ame- 
rica ; and the care of flocks conſtitutes almoſt the fole 
employment of the inhabitants, They are very fond of 
mares milk, which is their principal nouriſhment ; and 
travel but little, becauſe they have no wants to induce 
them to leave their country. | 

The inhabitants of Cape Monte, environed on every 
fide by ſands; form a nation entirely ſeparated from the 
reſt of Africa. In the rice of their marſhes conſiſts all 
their nouriſhment and their ſole riches. Of this they 
ſell a ſmall quantity to the Europeans, for which they 


receive in exchange brandy and hardware. 
N B 2 From 
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From the Cape of Palmas to the river of Volta, the 
inhabitants are traders and huſbandmen. They are 
huſbandmen, becauſe their land, though ſtony, abun- 
_ dantly requites the neceſſary labour and expence of 
_ Clearing it. They are traders, becauſe they have be- 
hind them nations which furniſh them with gold, copper, 
ivory, and flaves, and becauſe nothing obſtructs a con- 
tinued communication between the people of the coun- 
try and thoſe of the coaſt. It is the only country in 
Africa, where, in a Jong ſpace, there are*tio' deſerts or 
deep rivers, to obſtruct the traveller, and where water, 
and the means of ſubſiſtence, may be found. 
Between the river of Volta and the river of Calbary, 
the coaſt is flat, fertile, populous, and cultivated. 
This is not the condition of the country which extends 

from Calbary to Gabon. Almoft totally covered with 
thick foreſts, producing little fruit, and no corn, it 
may be ſaid to be rather inhabited by wild beaſts than 
by men. Though the rains are there very frequent 
and copious, as they muſt be under the equator, the 
land is ſo ſandy, that, immediately after the ſhowers 
are fallen, there remains not the leaſt appearance of 
_ moiſture, N 

To the ſouth of the Line, and as far as Zaire, the 
coaſt preſents an agreeable proſpect. Low at its be- 
ginning, it gradually rifes, and exhibits a ſcene of cul- 
tivated fields, intermixed with woods always verdant, 
and of meadows covered with palm trees, | 

From Zaire to Coanza, and ftill farther, the coaſt 1s, 
in general, high and craggy. In the interior parts of 
this country is an elevated plain, the ſoil of which is 
compoſed of a large, thick, and fertile ſand. | 
A little beyond Coanza, a barren region intervenes, 

of above two hundred leagues extent, which is termi- 
nated by the country of the Hottentots. In this long 
ſpace, there are no inhabitants, except the Cimbebes, 
with whom no intercourſe is kept up. 
The varieties obſervable on the ſhores of the weſt 
of Africa, do not prevent them from enjoying a very 
rare, and, perhaps, a ſingular advantage. On this im- 
menſe coaſt, thoſe tremendous rocks are nowhere 
ſeen, which are ſo alarming to the navigator. * 
N | | ea 
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ſea is univerſally calm, the wind regular, and the an- 
chorage ſecure. Several excellent havens are here to 
be met with, where the mariner, unmoleſted, may pur- 
ſue the labours which the refitting of large ſhips re- 

ire. = , 

The winds and currents have nearly the ſame direc- 
tion during ſix months of the year, from April to No- 
vemher. To the ſouth of the Line, the ſouth-eaſt wind 
predominates, and the direction of the currents is to- 
wards the north. To the north of the Line, the eaſt 
wind predominates, and the direction of the currents is 
towards the north-eaſt. During the fix other months, 
ſtorms, by intervals, change the direction of the wind, 
but it no longer blows with the ſame violence; the 
ſpring of the air ſeems to be relaxed. The cauſe of 
this change appears to influence the direction of the 
currents; to the north of the Line, they tend to the 
ſouth-weſt, beyond the Line to the ſouth. 


* 


Vacve conjectures can only be form- Gove p 
Tument, 


ed with regard to every thing which re- ; 
ſpects the interior parts of Africa; but Po Pts 5 
it is a fact, well authenticated, that, TOP. 
throughout the whole extent of the coaſt, 2 2 
the government ie arbitrary. Whether p oF ; ſn 
the Lis ſovereign aſcends the throne Ys 7 % 
by right of birth, or by election, the % , Gu 
people have no other law but bis will. 5 
But, what will ſeem extraordinary to the inhabitants 
of Europe, where the great number of hereditary mo- 
narchies obſtructs the tranquillity of elective govern- 
ments, and the proſperity of all free ſtates, is, that in 
Africa, the countries which are the leaſt liable to re- 
volutions, are thoſe which have preſerved the right: 
of electing their chiefs, This is uſually an old man, 
whoſe witlom is generally. known. The manner in 
which this choice is made, is very ſimple; but it is on- 
ly ſuited to very ſmall ſtates. In three days, the peo- 
ple, by mutual conſent, meet at the houſe of that citi- 
zen who appears to them the moſt. proper perſon to be 
their ſovereign. If the ſuffrages are divided, he who- 
has obtained the greateſt number of them, names, ow 
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the fourth day, one of thoſe who have had fewer voices 


than himſelf. Every free man hath a right to vote. 
There are even ſome tribes where the women enjoy this 
* i 
Such is, - the hereditary kingdoms of Benin 
and juda, the formation of that little up of ſtates, 


which are to the north of the Line. o the ſouth, we 


meet with May umba and Cilongo, where chiefs art ad- 
mitted among the miniſters of religion; and with the 


empires of Loango and Congo, where the crown is per- 
tual in the * e by the female ſide, that is, the 


eldeſt ſon of the king's eldeſt ſiſter inherits the throne, 
when it becomes vacant. Theſe people believe, that a 
child is much more certainly the ſon of. his mother, 
than of the man whom ſhe marries: they truſt rather 


to the time of delivery, which they ſee, than to that of 


conception, of which they are not witneſſes. 
Theſe nations live in a total ignorance of that art ſo 
revered among us, under the name of politics. They 
do not, however, neglect to obſerve ſome of its forma- 
lities and decorum. The cuſtom of ſending embaſſies 
is familiar to them, whether to ſolicit aig againſt a 
powerful enemy, or to requeſt a mediator in their dif- 
ferences, or to congratulate others upon their ſucceſſes, 
upon a birth, or a ſhower after a great drought. The 
envoy muſt never ſtay longer than a day at the place 
of his miſſion ; nor travel during the night in the ſtates 

of a foreign prince. He is preceded by a drum, which 
announces from afar his character, and he is accompa- 
nied by five or fix friends. In thoſe places where he 
Rops to refreſh himſelf, he is received with great re- 
ſpect; but he cannot depart before the ſun riſes, and 
and without the ceremony of his hoſt aſſembling ſome 
perſons to witneſs that no accident had happened to 
him. In other reſpects, they are ſtrangers to any ne- 
gotiations that are in the leaſt complicated. They ne- 
ver enter into any ſtipulations for the paſt, nor for the 
future; but confine themſelves wholly to the preſent. 
: Hence we may conclude, that theſe nations can have 
= no regular or ſettled connections with the other parts 
of the globe, ; 


Their 
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Their ſyſtem of war is as little complicated as their 
politics. Neither of the governments retain troops in 
pay. Every free man is by profeſſion a ſoldier- All 
take up arms to guard their frontiers, or to make ex- 
curſions in queſt of booty. The officers are choſen by 
the ſoldiers, and the choice is confirmed by the prince. 
The army marches, and the hoſtilities which are begun 
in the morning, are commonly terminated in the even- 
ing; at leaſt, the incurſion never continues for any 
length of time; for, as they have no magazines, the 
want of ſubſiſtence obliges them to retire. It would 
prove a great misfortune to theſe people, if they were 
acquainted with the art of keeping the field fifteen days 
together. 5 bus | t 

e defire of extending their territories is not the 
cauſe of the diſturbances which frequently throw theſe 
countries into confuſion. An inſult committed in a ee- 
remony, a clandeſtine or violent robbery, the rape of 
a daughter; theſe are the ordinary occaſions of a wur. 
The day after the battle, each fide redeems their re- 
ſpective priſoners. They are exchanged for merchan- 
diſe, or for ſlaves. No portion of the territory is 
ever ceded 4 the whole entirely belongs to the com- 
munity, whoſe chief fixes the extent which every per- 
fon is to cultivate, in order to reap the fruits of it. 
This manner of terminating differences is nat pecu- 


har to little ſtates, whoſe chiefs are too wiſe to aſpire 


after enlarging their dominions, and too much advan- 
ced in years not to be fond of peace. Great empires 
are obliged to conform to theſe principles, with neigh- 
bours much weaker than themſelves. The ſovereign, 
has never any ſtanding militia ; and though he diſpoſes 


at pleaſure of the lives of the governors of his 


vinces, he preſcribes them no rules of adminiſtrations 
Thefe are petty princes, who, for fear of being ſuſ- 
pected of ambition, and puniſhed with death, hve in 
concord with the elective colonies which ſurround them. 
Unanimity between the more conſiderable powers and 
the lefſer ſtates, is preſerved as much by the immenſe 
authority the prince hath over his ſubjects, as by the 
impoſſibility there is of his exerting it as he pleaſes, 


give. 
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broker, who, from his infaue 


maintained a different 


8 _ 
# 


give andere that his lieutenant ſhould be aſſaſſinated, 
and the whole province will ſtrangle him, at his com- 


mand; but, were he to order all the inhabitants of a 


province to be put to death, no one would obey him ; 


And his will would not ſuffice to arm another province 


againſt them. His power againſt individuals is unli- 


mited ; but he can do very little againft the collective 


body. 

1 reaſon, which prevents ſmall ſtates from be- 
ing enſlaved by great ones, is, that theſe people annex 
no idea to the glory of conqueſts. The only perſon, 
who appears to — been animated with it, was a flave- 
| had frequented the Eu- 
ropean veſſels, and who, in his riper years, had made a. 


2 voyage to Portugal. Every thing he ſaw and heard, 


fired his imagination, and taught him, that a great 
name was frequently acquired by being the cauſe of 
great calamities. At his return into his country, he 

I himſelf greatly humiliated, at being obliged to o- 
bey people leſs enlightened than himſelf. His intrigues 
raiſed him to the dignity of chief of the Acanis, and 
he prevailed on them te take up arms againſt their 
neighbours. Nothing could oppoſe his valour; and 
his dominion extended over more than an hundred leagues 
of coaſt, of which Anambou was the centre. At his 
death, nobody dared to ſucceed him: and, all the ſup- 
ports of his authority ceaſing at once, every thing re- 


| ſumed its former ſituation. 


The Chriſtian and Mahommedan religion ſeem to 
have taken poſſeſſion of the two extremities of that part 
of the weft of Afriea, which is frequented by the Eu- 
yopeans The muſſulmen of Barbary have carried their 
religious ſyſtem to the people of the Cape de Verd 


iſlands, who have extended it ſtil] farther. In propor- 


tion as theſe religious opinions have been at a diſtance 
from their ſource, they have undergone ſo great an al- 
teration, that each kingdom, each village, each family, 

Cho Excepting circumciſion, 


Which is univerſal, one would hardly imagine theſe peo- 
ple profeſſed the ſame worſhip. This ſyſtem extends 
no farther than the Cape of Monta, whoſe inhabitants 
bave no communication with their neighbours. 
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What the Arabs had done to the north of the Line, 
for the Coran, the Portugueſe aſterwards did to the 
ſouth, for the Goſpel. Towards the end of the fiſteenth 
century, they eſtabliſhed it, from the country of Ben- 
guela to Zara. A mode of worſhip, which offered ſure 
and eaſy means for the expiation of all crimes, was per- 
fectly agreeable to the taſte of nations, whoſe religion 
did not afford them ſuch comfortable proſpects. I it 
was afterwards proſcribed in ſeveral fates, the violence 
of thoſe who propagated it, drew. upon it this dilgrace. 
It hath even been totally diſguiſed, in the countries 
where it has been preſerved ; a few thilag cerca 
are the only remains of it. 

The coaſts which are in the centre bettiven theſe, 
have preſerved ſome local ſuperſtitions, whoſe origiu 
muſt be very ancient. They conſiſt in the worſhip of 
that innumerable - multitude of divinities, or fetiches, 
which every perſon makes after his own fancy, and 
for his own uſe ; in the belief of auguries, trials by: 
fire-and boiling water, and in the power of Gris- Gris. 
There are ſome ſuperſtitions more dangerous, I mean 
that blind confidence which they repoſe: in the prieſts, 
who are the miniſters and promoters of them; theſe 
have the ſacred depoſite of the national traditions, and 
pretend to propheſy. The correſpondence which they: 
are ſuppoſed to hold with the evil ſpirit, makes them 
regarded as the ſupreme arbiters of the barrenneſs and 
fertility of the country. Under this pretence, the Grit 
fruits are always offered to them. All their other er- 
rors have à ſocial tendency, and conſpire to render men 
more humane and peaceable. 

The different religions, which are ſpread through 
Africa, have not changed the manner of living; be- 
cauſe the influence of the climate there is ſo predomi- 
nant, that opinions have but little effect upon their man- 
ners. The houſes are always built of the branches of 
the palm-tree, intermixed with mud, and covered with 
ſtraw, oſiers, or reeds. Their whole furniture conſiſts 
of baſkets, earthen pots, mats, which ſerve as beds, and 
calabaſhes, of which all their utenſils : are made. A. 
fees round the loins is their only apparel. They 


ve on game, fiſh,” fruit, rice, or on bread — 
38 
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maize, ill- haked. Their drink is the wine of the palm- 
tree. Arts are unknown amongſt them. All their la- 
bours are confined to certain ruſtic employments. | Scarce 
_ ofie-hundredth- part of their country is cultivated, and 
that in a very wretched manner, either by poor people, 
or by ſlaves, who, from their indolence and condition 
have the greateſt averſion to labour. 
There is a greater variety in their manners than in 
their wants. On the banks of the Niger, the women 


are generally handſome, if beauty conſiſts in ſymmetry 


of proportion, and not in colour. Modeſt, affable, and 
faithful, an air of innocence appears in their looks, and 
their language is an indication of their baſhfulneſs. The 
names Zita, Calypſo, Fanny, Zama, which ſeem to 
be names of pleaſure, are pronounced with an infection 
of voice, of the ſoftneſs. and ſweetneſs of which our 
organs are not ſuſceptible. .'The men are of a proper 
ze, their ſkin is as black as ebony, and their fea- 
tures and countenances pleaſing. The habit of n__ 
horſes, and hunting wild beaſts, gives them a manly 
digniſied air. They do not cally put up with an af- 
front; but the example of thoſe animals they have 
reared, inſpires them with boundleſs gratitude for a 


maſter who treats them with indulgence. It is impoſ- 


fible to find ſervants more attentive, more ſober, and 
who have ſtronger attachments; but they do not make 
good huſbandmen; becauſe their body is not habituat- 
ed to ſtoop, and to bend towards the ground, in order 
to clear it. . 7 
The complexion of the Africans degenerates towards 
the eaſt. Moſt of the people of this climate are ftrong, 
but ſhort. They have an air of ſtrength, which is de- 
noted by firm muſeles; and the features of their faces 
are ſpread out, and have no expreſſion. The figures 
impreſſed on their foreheads, and on their cheeks, in- 
creaſe their natural deformity. An ungrateful ſoil, 
which is not improveable by culture, hath forced them 
to have recourſe to fiſhing, though the ſea, which is al- 
moſt unnavigable on account of a bar that runs along 
the coaſt, ſeems to divert them from it. Thus _— | 
ed, as it were, by the elements, they have ſought for 
aid among adjacent nations, more fayoured by 1 
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from whom they have derived their ſubſiſtence, by ſell- 


ing them ſalt. A ſpirit of traffic hath, been diffuſed a- 


mong them, ſince the arrival of the Europeans; becauſe 
ideas are unfolded in all men, in proportion to the va- 


riety of objects that are preſented to them; and becauſe 


more combinations are neceſſary to barter a ſlave for ſe- 
veral ſorts of merchandiſe, than to ſell à buſhel of ſalt. 
Beſides, though they are well adapted to all employ- 
ments where ſtrength only is required, yet they are un- 
ft for the internal duties of domeſtic life. This condi- 
tion of life is repugnant to the manner in which they 


are brought up, according to which they are paid ſe- 


parately for every thing they do. And, indeed, the 
reciprocation of daily labour and daily recompence, is, 
perhaps, one of the beſt incentives to induſtry among 
all men. The wives of theſe mercantile negroes ſhare 
all their labours, except that of fiſhing. & 

neither the agreeableneis, modeſty, difcretion, nor beau- 
ty of the women of the Niger, and they appear to 
have leſs. ſenſibility. In comparing the two nations, 
one would be tempted to imagine, that the one is the low- 
eſt claſs of people in a poliſhed and civihized city, and 
that the other hath enjoyed the advantages of a ſuperior 


education. Their language ſtrongly indicates their cha- 


rater.  'The accents of the one have an extreme ſweet- 
neſs, thoſe of the other are harſh and dry, like the ſoil 
they inhabit. , Their vivacity, even in-pleaſures, reſem- 
bles the furious tranſports of anger. 1 
Beyond the river Volta, in Benin, and in the other 
countries, known, under the general name of the Golden 
Coaſt, the people have a ſmooth ſkin, and are of à dark 
black colour; their teeth are beautiful; they are of a 


middling ſtature, - but well - ſhaped, and they, have a 


baſhful countenance. . Their faces, though agreeable 
enough, would be much more ſo, if the women were 
not uſed to ſcar them, and the men to burn their fore- 
heads. The baſis of their creed is a metempſycoſis of 


a peculiar kind: they believe, that, in whatever place. 


they remove to, or wherever they are trauſported, they 
hall return after their death, whether occaſioned by 


dhe laws of Nature, or by their 'own bands, to thejr 
-0wQ country. This cosviction conſtitutes their . | 
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neſs ; becauſe they conſider their country as the moſt 
delightful abode in the univerſe. This pleaſing error 
conduces to render them humane. Foreigners, who 
reſide in this climate, are treated with reſpectful eivili- 
ty, from a perſuaſion, that they are come there to re- 
ceive the recompence due to their conduct. — mea 
Ple have a difpoſition to cheerfulneſs, not obſervable in 
the neighbouring nations; they are inclined to labour, 
have a Fively imagination, a ſolidity of judgement, prin- 
eiples of equity ſeldom altered by ' circumſtances, and 
a great facility of adapting themſelves to foreign man- 


ners. They are tenacious of their commercial cuſtoms, 


even when they are not advantageous to them. The 
method of trafficking with them, was, 'for a long time, 
the fame that had formerly obtained among them. 
The firſt veſſel that landed finiſhed its traffic before an- 
other would enter upon theirs. Each had its turn. 
The price fixed for one, was the fame” for all. It i 
but very lately, that the nation hath been determin- 
ed to avail itſelf of the advantages it might derive 


from the number of European nations frequenting its 
ports. | | 


The people ſituated between the Line and Zaire, 
have all a great reſemblance to one another. They are 
well made. Their bodies are-leſs robuſt than thoſe of 
the inhabitants to the north of the equator j and, 


though there are ſome marks on their faces, one never 


perceives any of thoſe ſcars which are ſo ſhocking at 


frft beh. Their food is ſimple, and their life frugal, 


They love eaſe, and never labour beyond their ſtrength. 


Their feaſts are accompanied with military ſports, which 


revive the idea of our ancient tournaments; with this 
difference, that, in Europe, they conſtituted the exer- 


eiſes of a warlike nation, whereas, in Africa, they are 
the amuſements of a timid people. The women are not 


admitted to theſe gone diverſions. | Aﬀembled toge- 


ther in certain houſes, they ſpend their time in private, 
and no men are ever admitted into their ſociety. - The 


Jealouſy of diſtinction is the ſtrongeſt paſſion of theſe 
people, who are naturally peaceable. A certain de- 


e of ceremony is maintained, both at the courts of 


| Princes, and in private life. Upon the moſt trivial ve- 


currences, 


huſband, whom they keep 
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currenees, they fly to their friends, either to congratu- 
late them or to condole with them. A marriage occaſions 
viſiting for three months. The funeral oblequies of a 
perſon of diſtinction continue ſometimes two years. 
Thoſe who were connected with him, in any degree, 
carry his remains about through the ſeveral provinces. 
The crowd gathers as they proceed; and no perſon de- 


parts, till the corpſe is depoſited in the tomb, with all 


the demonſtrations of the deepeſt ſorrow. So deter- 


mined a taſte for ceremony hath proved favourable to 


ſuperſtition, and ſuperſtition hath promoted a ſpirit of 
indolence. In theſe countries, the earth, ſufficiently 


fertile, without requiring much labour, is only culti- 


vated by women, whom ſervitude or penury condemn 
to this N Men flaves, or free men, if poor, 
are employed in huntiog and fiſhing, or are deſtined to 


augment the retinue of the There is in this na- 


tion, in general, leſs equality between the two ſexes, 


than is found among their neighbours. Birth and rank, 
here, impart to ſome women the right of chooſing a 
in the moſt extreme ſubjec- 


tion. Whenever they are diſſatisſied with their choice, 


they have even the right of condemning him to-flave- 
ry; and it is to be imagined, that they freely make uſe 
of this privilege, however humiliating it may be to the 
two ſexes. For, what 1s that man, whom a woman 
can make her ſlave? He is good neither for her, nor 
for himſelf. — Feine | 

From Zaire to the river of Coanza, the ancient cuſ- 
toms fill remain; but they are blended with a con- 
fuſed mixture of European cuſtoms, which are not to 
be found elſewhere. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
Portugueſe, who have large ſettlements in this country, 
and w 


ligion among them, had a intercourſe with them 


. 


were deſirous of introducing the Chriſtian re- 


than they had with other nations, who having only fac- 


tories to the north of the Line, have been employed in 
nothing but their commerce. 
1 that all we have related 
co ing the 0 inea, ought only to be ap - 
plied to t * 47 which, in all Naw the 
ebaracter of a nation. The inferior orders, and {laves> 
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are farther removed from this reſemblance, in propor- | 
tion as they are debaſed'or ' degraded by their occupa- | 
tions, or their conditions. However, the moſt diſcern- | 
ing inquirers have obſerved, that the difference of con- | 
ditions did not produce in this people varieties ſo di- 
ſtinguiſhable as we find in the ſtates which are ſituated 
between the Elb and the Tiber, which are nearly of 
the ſame extent of country as the Niger and the Coan- 
za. The farther men depart. from Nature, the leſs 
muſt they reſemble one another. The multiplicity of 
civil and political inſtitutions, neceſſarily throws into 
the moral character, and into the natural habits, ſhades, 
which are unknown to ſocieties leſs complicated. Be- 
ſides, Nature, being more powerful under the torrid, 
than under the temperate zone, does. not permit the 
influence of morals to exert itſelf ſo ſtrongly. Men 
there bear a greater ſimilitude to one another, becauſe 
they owe every thing to Nature, and very little to art. 
In Europe, an extenſive and diverſified commerce, va- 
rying and multiplying the enjoyments, the fortunes, 
and ſeveral conditions of men, adds likewiſe to the dif- 
ferences which the climate, the laws, and the common 
prejudices, have eſtabliſhed among active and laborious 
nations. ö | 
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e In Guinea, trade has never been able 
© Gui . to cauſe a ſufficient alteration in the man- 
of ned. ners of its inhabitants.” It formerly con- 
fiſted of certain exchanges of the ſalt and dried fiſh, 
which were conſumed by the nations remote from the 
coaſt. Theſe gave, in return, ſtuffs made of a kind of 
thread, which was only a woody ſubſtance, cloſely ad- 
hering to the inner fide of the bark of a particular tree 0 
in theſe climates. The air hardens it, and renders it 
nit for every kind of weaving. They make them up in T 
bonnets of different kinds, ſcarfs, aprons for their b 
girdles, varying in ſhape, according to the particular te 
mode of each nation. The natural colour of the thread rt 
is a pale grey. The dew, which bleaches our flax, ec 
gives it a citron colour, which is preferred by people 
of the better ſort. The black dye, generally uſed a- 
mong the people, is extracted from the bark 1 
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this thread, by ſimple infuſion in water. As this 
thread readily takes all colours, this hath induced them 
to form of it different figures of men, birds, and-qua- 
drupeds. The ſtuffs thus worked, ſerve to hang their 
apartments with, to cover their ſeats, and for other 
kinds of furniture. 5 TY | | 
The firſt Europeans, who frequented the weſtern 
coaſts of Africa, fixed a value on wax, ivory, and gum, 
which intrinſically they did not poſſeſs. They gave an 
eſtimation to gold, from which they drew, at moſt, three 
thouſand Ant 4 a year. Their reſtleſs ayarice, which 
has never been ſatisfied with this produce, made them 
concert various expedients to __— it. They flatter 
themſelves, that their deſigns: will ſoon be ſucceſsful, as 
will appear by what follows. 

In the interior parts of Africa, under the twelfth or 
thirteenth degree of north latitude, there is, ſays a mo- 
dern traveller, a pretty large country, known by the 
name of Bambuck. It is not ſubject to a particular 
governed by village lords, called Farims. 
Theſe chiefs are hereditary, and independent on one an- 
other, and are all obliged to unite for the defence of the 
late, when it is either attacked as a community, or on- 
ly in any one of its members. 


The territory of this ariſtocratical ſtate is dry and 


barren. | It produces neither maize, rice, nor vege- 
tables. The infupportable heats it is ſubject to, pro- 
ceed, in part, from its being ſurrounded by high moun- . 
tains, which prevent the winds from refreſhing the air. 
The climate is as unwholeſome as it is diſagreeable. 
Vapours, which.continually iſſue from the bowels of a 
ſoil replete with minerals, render living there danger- 
ous, eſpecially to ſtrangers. N 75 | 

The only thing that hath made this wretched: coun- 
try an obje& of notice, is, the gold, with which it a- 


bounds ; which, in the eyes of the covetous man, ſeems 


to compenſate for all the evils of Nature, though, ia 
reality, it increaſes them all. It is ſo common in this 
eountry, that it is found almoſt indiſcriminately every- 
where. To obtain it, ſometimes it is ſufficient to ſcrape 
the ſurface of the earth, that is clayiſh, light, and mix- 
ed with ſand. When the mine is very rich, it is dug 
ä n aeg 
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only to the depth of a few feet, and never lower; 
though it has been obſerved, that, the lower they went, 
the more the foil afforded. The miners are too 
indolent to purſue a toil which conftantly becomes more 
tedious, and too ignorant to prevent the inconvenien- 
ligence and 


cies it would be attended with. Their 
their folly, are, in this inſtance, ſo extraordinary, that, 
in waſhing the gold, in order to ſeparate it from the 
earth, they only preſerve the larger pieces; the light 
parts paſs away with the water, which flows down an 
inclined plain. 
The inhabitants of Bambuck do not work theſe mines 
at all times, nor is it left to them to do it when they 
eaſe. They are obliged to wait till perſonal or pub- 
ic wants determine the Farims to grant this permif- 
fron. When it is proclaimed, all HL allowed to 
profit from them, meet at the appointed place. When 
their work is fiuithed, a divifion is made. Half of the 
— goes to the lord, and the remainder 1s equally di - 
ributed among the labourers. Thoſe who want gold, 
at any other time than that of the general digging, go 
in ſearch of it in the beds of the rivers, where it is very 
common . | Th 
e 


The French ſettled at Senegal, had long heard of the mines of 
Bambuck, without giving much credit to what was reported. $6 
ſoon, however, as the certainty of their exiſtence was eſtabliſhed, 
they were deſirous to obtain the poſſeſſion of them; but, by the 
loſs of the colony, this ambition was transferred to their conquer- 
ors. England was wholly taken up in finding out the means to ap- 
- propriate theſe immenſe treaſures, though the way to get at them, 
by the Niger, was more than three hundred leagues. If we are to 
give credit to the teſtimony of a modern traveller, the poſſeſſions 
of Goree are ſtill nearer to this conqueſt, by the river Salum, which, 
has always been neglected, for reaſons too long to be explained at 

_ preſent, though it has lately been found capable of admitting veſ- 
ſels of three hundred tons. Beſides being ſhorter, by the one half, 
this road is alſo eaſier than the other. The getting up the Niger, 

is attended with danger; the navigation is impracticable, except in 
the time of floods; and part of the voyage mult be made by land, 
by reaſon of the rocks that obſtruct the courſe of the river. Three 
months are hardly ſafficient to ſurmount theſe difficulties ; and, in 
due month, we may artive there by the Salum, which preſents none 
of theſe inconveniencies. Theſe two rivers lead equally, the above 
obſtructions excepted, to Galam, Tombut, and Bamburras, abopnd- 
ing 1ck in gold than Bambuck, but notwithſtanding * 
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The French and Engliſh have ſucceſſively caſt an en- 
vious eye on theſe real and imaginary riches, Some 
thought they could arrive at this country by the Niger, 
others by the Salum. Far from having ſucceeded in 
their attempts of becoming maſters of it, they have not 
et aſcertained its exiſtence. The unſucceſsfulneſs of 
pall efforts, hath redoubled the activity of per 
minds: ſenſible and judicious merchants have choſen to 
limit themſeFres to a commerce much more important, 
which is, that of ſlaves. 


Tur property which ſome men have | 
3 others, in Guinea, is of _— of Guy: 
very high antiquity. It is generally e- e 
ſtabliſned there, excepting in ſome little A l x 
diſtricts, where liberty hath retired and de. 
concealed herſelf. No proprietor, however, has a right 
to ſell a man who is born in a ſtate of ſervitude, He 


can only diſpoſe of thoſe ſlaves whom he gets, whether 


by war, in which every priſoner is a ſlave, unleſs ex- 


changed, or in lieu of compenſation for ſome injury; 
or if he hath received them as a teſtimony of acknow- 


ledgement. - This law, which ſeems to be made in fa- 
vour of one who is born a ſlave, to indulge him with 


C3. the 


Whichever of the two rival nations arrives firſt at the mines, ei- | 


ther by the one way or the other, their ambition will not be more 
fully ſatisfied. The inhabitants of Bambuck know the value of 
their country. Long experience has convinced them of the paſſion 


all forts of people have for this metal, and of the deſire alſo which - 


they have to make themſelves maſters of a country that produces 
it. 'This has inſpired them with ſuch a diſtruſt, that every ſtranger 
is denied admittance into their provinces, who does not bring along 


with him what the ſterility of their own ſoil obliges them to get 


from abroad. It would be difficult to convey. into a country, at 


ſuch a diſtance from the ſea, forces ſufficient to invade it; and Eu- 


ropeans would ſoon periſh in the burning unkealthy ſands, for want 
of ſubſiſtence. Alluring methods muſt be uſed to get acceſs to them; 


and the moſt eſſectual means to gain the good-will of this nation, will 
be, to ſupply them with goods from the Moluccas, to let them 


have them cheap, and make them acquainted with new enjoy- 


ments. For this conſideration, the Bambucks would, perhaps, give 
up the right of working their mines. In the expectation of this 


revolution, which, perhaps, may never take place, we ſhall carry 
on, in Guinea, -a branch of trade, of much greater importance than 
al the gold in the world, that is, the ſlave trade. 
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the enjoyment of his family and of his country, is in- 
efteual, fince the Europeans have eſtabliſhed luxury 
on the coaſts of Africa. It is every day eluded by con- 
certed quarrels, which two proprietors mutually dif- 
ſemble, in order to be reciprocally condemned, esch in 
his turn, to a fine, which is paid in perſons born flaves, 
the diſpoſal of whom is allowed, by the ſanction of the 
fame law. | 
Corruption, contrary to its ordinary progreſs, hath 
advanced from private perſons to princes. Contentions 
have been multiplied in order to procure ſlaves, as war 
is excited in Europe in order to procure ſoldiers. They 
havexeſtabliſhed the cuſtom of puniſhing with ſlavery, 
not only thoſe who have attempted the Jives or proper- 
ties of citizens, but thoſe alſo who were incapable of 


paying their debts, and thoſe who have violated con- 


jagal faith. This puniſhment, in proceſs of time, was 
iuflicted for the moſt trivial miſdemeanors, after having 


been at firſt reſerved only for the 3 crimes. They 
I 


have not ceaſed to multiply prohibitions of thi in- 


different, in order to increaſe the revenues raiſed from 


the fines, by increafing the number of offences. In- 
juſtice hath not been contained within any limits or re- 


ſtraints. At a great diſtance from the coaſt, there are 


chiefs, who give orders for every thing they meet with 
in the villages around them, to be carried off. The 


children are thrown into ſacks; the men and women are 


ged, to ſtifle their cries. If the ravagers are ftop- 
by a ſuperior force, they are conduRied before the 
prince, who always difowns the commiſſion he has gi- 
ven, and, under pretence of doing juſtice, inſtantly ſells 
his agents to the ſhips he has treated with. 


/ Notwithſtanding theſe infamous arts, the people of 
the coaſt have found it impoſſible to ſupply the de- 
mands of the merchants. What every nation muſt ex- 


perience, which cannot trade but with its nominal 
ſtock, has happened to them. Slaves are to the com- 
merce of Europeans in Africa, what gold is in the com- 


.merce we carry on with the New World. The heads 
of the negroes repreſent the ſtock of the ſtate of Gui- 


nea, Every day, this ſtock is carried off, and nothing 


is left them but articles of conſumption, Un PT 
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tal gradually diminiſhes, becauſe it cannot be renewed, | 
by reaſon of the ſpeedy conſumptions. Thus, the 4 
trade for blacks would long fince have been entirely 
loft, if the inhabitants of the coafts had not imparte> * 
their luxury to the people of the inland countries, from 
whom they now draw the” greateſt part of the ſlaves 
that are put into our hands. Thus, the trade of the 
Europeans, by ual advances, has almoſt exhauſted 
the only vendible commodities of this nation. + 
In the ſpace of twenty years, this circumſtance hath 
raiſed the price of flaves almoſt to four times what it 
was formbrdy, The reaſon is this: The payments they 
receive, conſiſt chiefly of the merchandiſe of the Eaſt 
Indies, which have doubled their value in Europe. A 
double quantity of theſe goods muſt be given in Africa. 
'Fhus, the colomies of America, where the ſale for blacks 

is concluded, are obſiged to ſupport theſe feveral aug- 
mentations, and confequently to pay four times more 
than they formerly did. W 

- The diſtant proprietor, however, who ſells his ſla ve, 
receives leſs profit than the perſon received fifty years 
ago, who ſold his -flave in tht neighbourhood of the 
coaſt, The profits intercepted by paſſing though dif- 
ferent hands, the expences of tranſporting them, the | 
impoſts, ſometimes of three per cent., that muſt be paid 

to thoſe princes through whoſe territories they paſs,” | 
ſink the difference betwixt the ſum which the firſt pro- | 
prietor receives, and that which the European trader 4 


pays. Theſe expences continually increaſe, on account - 
of the great diſtances of the places where there are 
ſtill ſlaves to be fold. The farther off this firſt ſale is, 
the greater will be the difficulties attending travelling. 
The expences will foon increaſe to fuch a degree, that, 
of the fum which the European merchant will be able . 
to pay, there will remain ſo little to offer to the firſt [ 
ſeller, that he will rather chooſe to keep his flave.” | 
Then all trade of this kind will ceaſe. In order, there- | 
fore, to ſupport it effectually, our traders muſt purchafe 9 


at an exorbitant price, and ſell in proportion to the co-*. | 
lonies; whe, on their part, not being able to diſpoſe. | 
of their produce but at an enormous price, will no 
| 
| 


longer 


— 
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longer find people to conſume it. But, till that time 
comes, which is, perhaps, not ſo diſtant as the co- 
lonifl# imagine, they will quietly live on the blood and 
labours of the negroes. They will find navigators. who 
will hazard the purchaſing of them, and tyrants who 
will ſell them. | 

Slave merchants are united by a mutual confederacy ; 
and, forming a ſpecies of caravans, in the ſpace of two 
or three hundred leagues, they conduR ſeveral files of 
thirty or forty flaves, all laden with water and corn, 
which are neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence in thoſe thirſty 


deſerts through which they paſs. The manner of ſe- 


curing them, without much incommoding their march, 
is ingeniouſly deviſed. A fork of wood, from eight to 
nine feet long, is put round the neck of each ſlave. A 

in of iron rivetted, ſecures the fork in ſuch a manner, 
that the head cannot diſengage itſelf. The handle of 
the fork, the wood of which is very heavy, falls be- 
fore, and ſo” embarrafſes the perſon who is tied to it, 
that, though he has his arms and legs free, he can nei- 
ther walk, nor lift up the fork. When they get ready 
for their march, they range the ſlaves on the ſame line, 
and ſupport and tie the extremity of each fork on the 
ſhoulder of the foremoſt ſlave, and proceed in this man- 
ner from one to another, up to the firſt, the extremity 
of whoſe fork is carried by one of the guides. Few 


reſtraints are. impoſed that are not felt by the perſons 


who impoſe them. In order that theſe traders may 
enjoy the refreſhment of fleep without uneaſineſs, they 
tie the arms of every ſlave to the tail of the fork which 
he carries. In this condition, he can neither run away, 
nor make any attempt to regain his liberty. - Theſe 

ecautions have been found indiſpenſibly neceſſary, be- 


cauſe, if the ſlave can but break his chain, he becomes 


free. The public faith, which ſecures to the proprietor; 
the poſſeſſion of his flave, and which, at all times, de- 
livers him up into his hands, is filent with regard to a 
ſlave and a trader, who exerciſes the moſt contemptible 
of all profeſſions. ( | | 

Great numbers of ſlaves arrive together, eſpecially 
when they come from diſtant countries. This arrange». 
ment i neceſſary, in order to diminifh the expence 
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val between one voyage and another, which, by this 


ſyſtem of xconomy,, 1s already made too diſtant, may 


become ſtill by particular eircumftances. The 
moſt uſual are the rains, which cauſe the rivers to o- 
verflow, and trade to The ſeaſon moſt fa» 
vourable to travelling in the interior parts of Africa, 
is from February to September; and it is from Sep» 
tember to March, that the return of theſe flave traders 
produces the greateſt plenty of this traffic on the coaſts. 


Taz trade of the Europea 5 
ried on to the ſouth and north of the 
Line. The firſt coaſt, known by the the places and 
name of A la, hath but three ports, , 
e ie 2 to all nations; theſe N 5 

Malemba, and er 

hang 2 which n R. eſe are the Carried on. 
fole maſters, St. Paul Oe Landy and St. Philip de 


Benguela. Theſe latitudes nearly ſupply one third of 


the blacks that are carried to America, who are 
neither the moſt intelligent, the moit AP en ue nor 
ihe mot Foun... Tae fcrond coat, xa dy the ge- 
be ral e 


with in much larger 
bary, where buliueſs is tranſacted with the utmoſt * 


bert y. 
In 1768, there were out of Africa 1044208 
ſlaves. The Engliſh have exported 53,100 for their 


Hands 3 their co on the north continent carried 


away 6300; the French 23,500; the Dutch 21,300; 


the Portugueſe 8700 ; and the Danes 1200. All theſe 
wretches did not arrive at the place of their deſtina- 
tion, In the ordinary courſe of things, the eighth 
part muſt have periſhed in their e. Every na- 
tion hath employed in its colonies cultivators of 
land as it hath purchaſed. Great Britain alone has 


ceded four thoulat band | 


ey cot 
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which is unavoidable in conducting them. The inter- 
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ſmuggled about three thouſand into the French ſettle, 
ments. - (Et 35 En DE, VEST dit: AYIW? 
It would be a t miſtake to imagine, that 
America dy rot the ſame number of n 
every year. Not to mention the confiderable diminu- 
tion in the number of expeditions to Guinea, on ac- 
count of the war, the arrangements of the laſt peace 
have occaſioned new lands to be cleared, which requir- 
ed extraordinary ſupplies. The number of men of 
awhich the African coaſts are deprived every year, muſt 
be reduced to ſixty thouſand. Suppoſing that each of 
theſe flaves coſts on the ſpot 300 livres (a), thoſe bar- 
barous regions receive 18,000,000 (5) for ſo horrid a 
facrifice, 4d 1 ; | MES: 
The French merchant will exclaim, we doubt not; 
on the price to which ſlaves are here reduced. No one 
13 ignorant, that he purchaſes them much dearer ; Mut 
it is likewiſe known, that the Engliſh and the Dutch 
buy them up at a better price, becauſe: they are not re- 
duced, by the inſufficiency of their Aſiatic commerce, 
and the imperfection of certain manufactures proper for 
. the African trade, to pay, as the French merchant does, 
for a common, freight, and infurance, in order to 
draw from foreign ports certain merchandiſe, which it 
is impoſſible to do without. The Portugueſe have flill 


another advantage over theſe nations. ey carry on' 


their expeditions from Brazil; their exchanges. are 
generally made with the tobacco and brandy of their 
country; and they maintain an excluſive trade on the 
coaſts, which are two hundred leagues long, and be- 
tween thirty and forty broad. * 2797} , 1] 
-*-Excepting the Portugueſe, all nations pay for ſlaves 
with the — merchandiſe. 'Theſe are ſabres, fire- 
locks, gun - powder, iron, brandy, hardware, woollen 
ſtuffs, elbecially Eaſt India cottons, or thoſe which are 
wrought in Europe, and coloured in the ſame manner. 
The people north of the Line have adopted, inftead of 
money, little white ſhells, which we import among 
them from the Maldives. South of the Line, the Eu- 


ropean trade is without this artiele of exchange. 


There, ſmall pieces of ſtraw ſtuff, eighteen inches long, 


"(#) 13 l. 20. 6 d. (b) 787,800 ͤ. 


J 


and twelve broad, are uſed as marks of value. This 
real mark is only the fortieth part of an hea! ec 
which they call piece. 

Thie word, from the time we Ale 600 dete Akti- 
ca, is become the numerical term of alf things that 
bear the greateſt value. The price of each ſpecies of 
merchandiſe that we import there, is invariably ' fixed 
under the denominations of one, two three, or more 
pieces. Each piece, in its original value, is nearly 
worth a piſtole; and, for ſome time paſt, thirty-five or 
thirty-ſix pieces have been given for a negroe, all taxes 
included. © The teſt of them is the fee that muſt be 
given to the factor, appointed by rnment, who al- 
ways mediates between the vender and the purchaſer; 
whom it is of conſequence to make a friend, and who 
is become ſo much the greater, as the competition be- 
tween the Eu ns has increaſed, and the want of 
ſlaves has made him ſenſible of his importance. Anz 
other tax, which, though aſked under the name of a 
preſent, is no leſs an extorted tribute, is, that which 
muſt be paid to the prince-and his chief officers, for the 
liberty of trading. The ſum is in proportion to the 
ſize of the * 


cent. 


*%. 


Tun Lib an nations have been of 

opinion, dare would be of advantage Are fe ris, neceſe 
to their commerce, to form ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa. The 'Portu- 
gueſe, who firſt traverſed theſe immenſe regions, left 
everywhere the marks of their ambition, rather than of 
their wiſdom. The weak and nuniberleſs colonies 


ſary, in order to 
procure Hauer? 


which they poured in, ſoon forgot a country, which had 


itſelf forgotten them: In time, there remained of theſe 
great conqueſts nothing but that vaſt ſpace which ex- 
tends from Zara to Cape Negro, from whence Brazil 
ſtill draws its flayes. They have preſerved, ''too, ſome 
iſles of little conſequence: . 'Thofe which are ſituated at 
the weſt of Cape de Verd, uce ſalt, feed cattle, and 
ſerve as a place of refreſhment for veſſels going to the 
Eaſt Indies. | Prince's Iſland, and St. Thomas, which 
are at xp entrance of the gulf of Gabon, ſupply navi- 
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ors with freſh provifions, who, after leaving the 
= * r dil. 
rded in the commercial world. 
| Though Portugal, even in the earlieſt times, derived 
but very moderate advantages from the coaſts of Afri 
2 5 was pet ſo jealous of the ſovereignty which it 
ſed there, in virtue of its diſcovery, that it 
goat no nation had a right to approach them. The 
2 » who firſt ventured to queſtion the right of 
thele pretenſions, 7 the year 1553, ſuſtained the 
affront of having their veſſels ſeized. A national war 
immediately. ad, and the 8 eo of arms put a 
ſmal period to this 2 proceſs of time, the 
excluſive companies of En 3 — had. embarked 
in this trade, ſucceſſively On factories without aum- 
ber, of which that of Cape Corſe, ſituated on the Gold 
Coaſt, and that of James, placed in an iſland, at the 
mouth of the river Gambia, were, for a conſiderable 
time, the principal, and the moſt uſeful. Though mas 
ny of them had been abandoned, there ſtill remained 
_ fGixteen, when the parliament, rouſed by the public cla- 
wour, determined, in 1752, to put a ſtop to this mo- 
y- The nation purchaſed of the proprieturs all 
— theſe fortified magazines, where there were no more 
than one 846494 of and twenty men, for the ſum of 
1+523o 198 livres 13 ſols (c). The expence of main- 
_ ” amounts, anoually, to about 292, 500 
Ivres 
The Engliſh almoſt entirely engroſſed the Africay 
trade, When the Dutch, in 1637, undertook to ſhare 
it with them. The war they were carrying on againſt 
Xx Spain, authoriſed them to attack the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments in Guinea; and they made themſelves maſters 
1 of moſt of them in a very ſhort time. The treaty of 
| 1641, ſecured the property of them to the republic. 
This ſtate, pretending to enter into all the rights of 
the firit poſſeſſor, intended to exclude her g from 
* theſe latitudes, and ceaſed not to moleſt her till the 
- peace of Breda. The taking of Fort Mina, on the 
Gold Coaſt, was found the moſt important of all theſc 
ne It had been dung in 1452, by the 1 — 
| 0 Sue 
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gueſe, who had enriched its territory, by planting ſu- 
gar-Canes, maize, different kinds of excellent fruits, 
and had ſupplied it with a number of uſeful animals, 
which they had imported thither. They drew from 
thence much gold, and ſome flaves. This ſettlement 
did not depenerate in the hands of the Hollatiders, 
who made it tbe centre of all the factories they had 
acquired, and of all the buſineſs they carried on in A- 
frica. © 

The proſperity of the Dutch, in this part of the 
world, was at its height, when they were attacked by 
Lewis XIV. This prince, who aſpired after univerſal 
glory, ſeized an opportunity offered him by the war of 
1672, of extending the terror which his flag carried 
with it on all the ſeas, even to the borders of Africa. 
He took from the Dutch the forts of Arguin and 
Portendis, which were at that time the general mar- 
kets for gum. His ſubjects afterwards eftabliſhed on 
the coaſt ſeveral poſts, which were obliged to be aban- 
doned, either becauſe they were injudiciouſſy choſen, or 
becauſe they wanted ſtrength to maintain them. Since 
the time that France; by a ſeries of errors and misfor- 
tunes, hath found herſelf under a neceſſity of giving up 
Senegal to the Engliſh by the laſt treaty, ſhe hath no- 
thing now teftiaining but the factory of Juida, and the 
iſland of Goree, where there never was, nor ever will 
be any trade. Some years ago, a ſettlement that would 
have been of advantage to Anambou, began to be 
formed, when the workmen were driven away by can- 
non · hot, fired in time of full peace, by the ſhips of 
Great Brita. Au able merchant, who was then at 
London, at the news of this outrage, expreſſed his aſto- 
viſhment at a conduct ſo ĩmprudent. Sir, ſaid à mini- 
ter to him, Who was in great favout with this intelli- 
gent people; / ave avere to he f it to the" Frencb, aue fhould 
not exit tbitty year. Bugrr. | 9 ol 8 19 290; 57 * 0 
The Dunes, who fettled in Africa a little after the 
middle of the faſt eentuty; aud who purchaſed of the 
king of Aquatinbo the two forts of Frederiekbutg and 
Chriſtianburgz ſitusted on the Gold Coaſt neuf each 


other,” never experiene 
Which they enjoyed; t the 
5 inſigniſicaney 


They: owed the 
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inſignificancy of the trade they carried on. It was in ſo 


lo a ſtate, that they only fitted out a ſingle veſſel every 


two or three years. This trade hath been extended 
for ſome time paſt ; but it is ſtill far from being confi. 
derable. 

If we except the Portugueſe, all the European na- 
tions ſubjected their African trade to excluſive charters, 
The companies in poſſeſſion of this monopoly, the bad 
conſequences of which, all governments at laſt have felt, 
and put a ſtop to, fortified their factories, both in order 
to drive away ftrangers, and to oblige the natives to 
ſell to none but themſelves. When the diſtricts in 
which theſe forts. were erected, had no more ſlaves to 
deliver, trade languiſhed, becauſe the people in the in- 
land countries preferred the conveying their ſlaves into 
free ports, where they might chooſe the purchaſers. 
Thus, the factories, which had been of ſuch advantage, 
when the coaſt was populous, are no longer ſo — 
able, ſince the factors of them are obliged to make long 
voyages, in order to complete their purchaſe. The ad- 
vantage of theſe eſtabliſiments was loſt, when the ob- 


8 | niſhed, in a fortnight or three weeks, 
a whole cargo, it was prudent to employ large 9 
becauſe there was a poſſibility of underſtanding, loo 

ing after, and comforting the ſlaves, who all ſpoke s 
fame language. Now, that each ſhip can ſcarce pro- 

cure ſixty or eier Nlaves a month, brought from the 
diſtance of two or three hundred leagues, exhauſted by 
the fatigues of a long journey, embarked to remain five 
or fix months in ſight of their country, having all dit- 
ferent dialects, 3 of the deſtiny that, awaits 
them, ſtruck with the prepoſſeſſion, that the Europeans 
eat them, and drink their blood; their extreme uncaſi- 
eſs alone kills them, or occaſions: diſorders, which be- 


come contagious, by the impoſſibility. of ſeparating th: 
Led Sd Bk | * . 


: * their commerce was exhauſted. F 
Tux difficulty of procuring 2 b 

| In the ee, of naturally points out the. neceſſity of Y 
f are profer- employing ſmall ſhips for Ang 4 
A them off. At a time when a ſma 
FGETS territory, adjacent to the coaſt, fur 5 
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fick from the healthy. A ſmall ſhip deftined to carry - 
two or three hundred negroes, by means of the ſhort 
ſtay it makes on the coaſt, avoids half the accidents 
and loſſes which a ſhip capable of — five. or fix 
hundred ſlaves is expoſed to. Thus, the Engliſh, who 
have extended this commerce as far as it would go, 
have adopted the cuſtom of — only veſſels of an 
hundred and twenty, or an hundred and thirty tons, in- 
to the ſeas which extend from Senegal to the river Vol- 
ta, and to fit out veſſels a little larger only for Colbar, 
where the trade is more briſk, and where they make 
their principal cargoes. The French are the only peo- 
ple who obſtinately adhere to the old mode. The town 
of Nantz, however, which Mone carries on in Africa 
as much trade as all the other ports of the kingdom to- 
gether, begins to get rid of its prejudices, It will un- 
doubtedly entirely relinquiſh them; and all the mer- 
chants who conduct the ſame trade on their own bot- 
toms, will follow-its example. | 1 


f THERE are abuſes of the utmoſt con- 1 
equence, to be reformed in this voyege, 
hich is naturally unhealthy. Thoſe ſe 7157 my 
y . or leſi ſavour- 
who engage in it, commonly fall into two * 
_ miſtakes. Dupes to a mercenary Nave trod x 
iſpoſition, the privateers pay more re- 1 m” 
gard to the port, than to the diſpatch of their veſſels ; 
a circumſtance, which neceſſarily prolongs the voyage, 
which every thing ſhould induce them to ſhorten aas 
much as poſſible. Another inconvenience, ſtill more 
dangerous, is, the cuſtom they have of ſailing from Eu- 
rope at all times ; though the regularity of the winds 
and the currents has determined the moſt proper ſeaſon 
for arriving at theſe latitudes. 2 Mack 
This bad practice hath given riſe to the diſtinction 
of the great and little voyage. The little voyage is 
the ſtraighteſt and the ſhorteſt. -It is no more than 
eighteen hundred leagues to the moſt diſtant ports 
where there are ſlaves. It may be performed in thirty - 
bve or forty days, from the beginning of September to 
the end of November; becauſe the winds and the cur- 
rents are favourable, from the time of ſetting out to the 
| D2 time 
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time of arriyal. It is even poſſible to attempt it in 
December, January and February, but with leſs ſecuri- 
ty and ſucceſs. |, | | 
Sailing is no longer praQticable in theſe latitudes, 
from the beginning of March to the end of Auguſt, 
One would have continually to ſtruggle againſt the vio- 
Jent currents which run northward, and againſt the 
ſouth - eaſt wind, which conſtantly blows. Experience 
has taught navigators, that, during this ſeaſon, they 
mult keep at a diſtance from the ſhore, get into the o- 
pen ſea, fail towards the ſouth as far as twenty-ſix or 
twenty-eight degrees, betwixt Africa and Brazil, and 
afterwards draw gradually nearer aud nearer to Gui- 
nea, in order to land at an hundred and fifty, or twe 
hundred leagues to windward of the port where they 
are to diſembark. | 
This route is two thauſand five hundred leagues, 
and requires ninety or an hundred days ſail. Ins 
dependent of its length, it deprives them of the 
moſt favourable time for trade, and for returning, 
The ſhips meet with calms and contrary winds, 
.and are carried away by currents; water fails them, 
the proviſions are fpoiled, and the faves are ſeized with 
the Ae Other calamities, not Jeſs fatal, often in- 
creaſe the danger that attends this expedition. The 
negroes, to the north of the Line, are ſubject to the 
ſmall pox, which, by a ſingularity very diſtreſſing, (el 
dom breaks out amang this people till after the age of 
fourteen. If this contagion affects a ſhip which is at 
her mooripgs, there are ſeveral known methods to 
leffen its . But a ſhip attacked by this diſtem · 
per, that is on its way to America, aſten loſes the 
whole cargo of flaves. Thoſe who are born to the 
ſouth of the Line, avoid this diſeaſe by another, which 
is a kind of virulent ulcer, whoſe maligaity is more 
violent and more irritable on the ſea, and which is 
never radically cured. Phyſicians ought, perhaps, to 
obſerve this double effect of the ſmall pox among the 
negroes, which is, that it favours thoſe who are born 
beyond the Equator, and never; attacks the others in 
their infancy. * The number and variety of effects 
ſometimes afford occaſion for the inveſtigation of = 
13 | > REG; cauſes 
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cauſes of diſorders, and for the diſcovery of remedies 


proper for them. | | 
Though all the nations who carry on a trade to A- 


frica, are equally intereſted in preſerving the ſlaves in ; 


their paſſage, they do not all attend to it alike. - They 
all feed them with beans, mixed with a ſmall quantity 
of rice; but they differ in other reſpects in their man- 
ner of treating them. | 


The Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, keep the men con · 


ſtantly in irons, and frequently hand- cuff the women: 
The ſmall number of hands they have on board their 
ſhips, obliges them to this ſeverity. The French, 
whoſe crews are more numerous, allow them more li- 
berty, and take off all their fetters three or four days 
after their departure. Both nations, eſpecially the 


Engliſh, are too negligent with regard to the inter- 


courſe between their ſailors with the women flaves, 
The effects of this, occaſion the death of three fourths 
of thoſe whom the Guinea voyage deſtroys every year. 
None but the Portugueſe, during their paſſage, are ſe- 
cured againſt revolts, and other calamities. This ad- 
vantage is a conſequence of the care they take to man 
their veſſels only with negroes, to whom they have 
given their freedom. The flaves, encouraged by the 
diſcourſe and condition of their countrymen, form a 
tolerably favourable idea of the deftiny that awaits 
them. The quietneſs of their behaviour, induces the 
Portugueſe to grant the two ſexes the happineſs of liv- 
ing together: An indulgence, which, if allowed in o- 


ther veſſels, would be productive of the greateſt ĩneon · 


veniencies. | 


It is a generally received opinion, that the blacks, 


who are brought to America, are now ſold at a higher 


price than they were formerly. This is a miſtake, a- 
riſing from this circumſtance, that the purchaſer pays 
attention only to the number of thoſe” arbitrary marks 
of value which he gives, inſtead of reckoning the quan- 
tity of thoſe commodities he delivers in exchange. 
This proportion, 'which is the only exact one, will 
make him ſenſible, that the price of negroes is not in- 
creaſed, ſince they are purchaſed with the ſame quanti- 
ty of thoſe commodities as they were in the earlieſt 

& D times. 
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þ times. It is the value of money that hath A 
and 2 that of the unhappy ſlave. | 


EAcu nation hath a manner of ſellin 
Manner ” ſlaves peculiar to itſelf. The ne of Gln 
A who hath iſcuouſly bought up What. 
ſlaves in A- PRI Su rn 
ever preſented itſelf in the general market, 
ſells his cargo by wholeſale. A fingle 
merchant buys it entire; and the planters parcel it out. 
What they do not like, is ſent into foreign colonies, 
either by ſmuggling, or with permifſion. The cheap, 
neſs of a negro is a greater object to the buyer to in- 
duce him to . than the badneſs of his conſtitu- 
tion is to deter him from it. They will one day be 
convinced of the abfurdity of ſuch a conduct. 
The Portugueſe, Dutch, French and Danes, who 
1 no way of diſpoling of the decayed and weakly 
faves, never. charge themſelyes with them in Guinea. 
They all divide their cargoes, according to the demands 
of the proprietors. of plantations. The bargain is 
made in ready money, or for credit, accordin | 
circumſtances. When the term of payment 1s Ed ed 
for eighteen months, as it happens but too often in the 
French colonies, the negro's labour muſt, by that time, 
have brought in two thirds of the price paid for him. 
far that does not always happen, it 18 EN to particu- 
reaſons. the detail of which wane be {uperfluoys. | 


In America, it is nerally believcd 
Be . and aſſerted, that 8 are e- 
qually incapable of reaſon and of vir- 
Joes,” tue. The following well authenticated 
fact will enable us to judge of this opinion. 
An Engliſh ſhip that traded in Guinea in 1752, was 
obliged to 3 the ſurgeon behind them, whoſe bad 
te of health did not permit him to cbotinue. at, ſea, 
urray (ſo the ſurgeon was named) was then endeayour- 
ing to recover his health, when a Dutch veſſel drawing 
_ the coaſt, put the blacks in irons whom curioſity had 
brought to the ſhore, and inſtantly ſailed off with the booty. 
Thaſe who intereſted themſelves far theſe unhappy, 
people, incenſed at ſo baſe a en. inftavtly ran to 


Cudjoc, 


merica. 
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Cudjoc, Murray's hoſt, who ſtopped them at his door, 
and aſked them what they were in ſearch of. The white 
man, who is nwith youg, replied they, who ſbauld be put ty 
death, becauſe his brethren have carried off ours. The Bu- 
ropeans, anſwered the generous hoſt, who have cargged of 
eur countrymen, are barbarians ; kill them, whehever you _ 
can find them. But he who lodges with me is a good man: 
he is my friend; my hoaſe is his fortreſs; 1 am bis ſol 
dier, and I will defend him. Before you can get at bim, 
you ſhall paſt over 'my body. O my friends, what tuft 
man would ever enter my doors, if bad ſuffered my: hay 
litation to. be ſtained auith the blood of an innocent man? 
This diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the blacks; They 
retired, aſhamed of the deſign that bad brought them 
there; and ſome days after, acknowledged to. Murray 
himſelf, how happy they were that they had not com- 
mitted a crime, which would have occationed them per- 
petual remorſe. 7 -. wit HE wt * 
This event renders. it probable,.that, the fixſt impref- 
lions which the Africans. receive in the New World, 
determine them either to good or bad actions. Re- 
peated experience confirms the truth of this obſervation: 
thoſe who fall to the ſhare of an humane maſter, . wile 
lingly eſpouſe his intereſts. They inſenbbly adopt, the 
ſpirit and manners of the, place where they are fixed. 
This attachment is ſometimes carried even to. heroiſm, 
A Portugueſe ſlave, who had fled into the, woods, har 
ving learnt that his old maſter had been taken up for 
an aſſaſſination, came into the court of juſtice, and ac: 
knowledged himſelf guilty of the fact; let himſelf be 
put in priſon in lieu of his maſter; brought falſe, though 
Fadicial proofs of his pretended crime, and ſuffer 
death inſtead of the guilty, perſon. ; Actions of a le 
heroical nature, though not uncommon, have touched 
the hearts of ſome coloniſts, Several would readily ſay, 
as Sir William Gooch, governor of Virginia, when. he 


was blamed for returning the ſalutation of a black: Z 
BY be very ſorry that a flave ſhould be more polite tha 
f | | | 


+ But, there, arg barbarians, who, copkderiog pity 3s 5 
weakneſs, are delighted with holding the rod of tyranny 
always over the head of their eee, TRADE be 


: 


rable victimb of their inſatiable avarice. Theſe wretches, 


miſtreſſes, and on every thing that is deareſt to them. 


deſpair, they take the double pleaſure of delivering 


ſery, nearly equal to their own. The fear of puniſh- 
ment does not check them. They are ſcarce ever 


proof againſt tortures. By one of theſe inexplicable 


_ all people, whether civilized or not, negroes, though 


| ws to the vile office of an executioner. 
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to Heaven, they receive their puniſhment in the negli. 
gence, infidelity, Ueſertion, and ſuicide, of the deplo- 


eſpecially thoſe of Mina, are ſometimes ſeen boldly 
putting an end to their lives, under the' firm perſua- 
fion, that they ſhall, immediately after death, rife a- 

in in their own country, which they regard as the 
Fineſt in the world. A vindictive ſpirit furniſhes others 
with reſources ſtill more fatal. Inſtructed from their 
infancy in the arts of poiſons, which grow, as it were, 
under their hands, they employ them in the deſtruction 
of the cattle, the horſes; the mules, the companions of 
their ſlavery, and of every living thing employed in the 
cultivation of the lands of their oppreſſors. In order 
to remove from themſelves all ſuſpicion, they firſt exer- 
ciſe their cruelties on their wives, their children, their 
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In this dreadful purpoſe, that can only be the reſult of 


their ſpecies from a yoke' more dreadful than death, 
and of leaving their tyrant in a wretched ſtate of mi- 
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known to have any kind of foreſight ; and they are, 
moreover, certain of concealing their crimes, bein 


py my 


contradictions of the human heart, though common to 


naturally cowards, give many proofs of an unſhaken 
firmneſs of ſoul. The ſame organization which ſub- 
jects them to ſervitude, from the indolence of their 
mind, and the relaxation of their fibres, inſpires them 
with vigoar and -unparalleled reſolution for extraordi- 
nary actions. They are poltroons all their lifetime, 
and heroes for an inſtant. One of theſe wretches has 
been known to cut his wriſt off with the ſtroke of an 
hatchet, rather than purchaſe his liberty, by ſubmit- 


othing, however, can be more miſerable than the 
condition of a black, throughout the whole American 
Archipelago. A narrow unwholeſome hut, without 
any conveniencies, ſerves him for a dwelling. His bed 
G7: is 
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R XI. 
negli. is a hurdle, fitter to put his body in pain, than to af 
Jeplo- ford it any eaſe. Some earthen pots, anda few wooden 
tches, Wl diſhes, are his furniture. The coarſe linen which co: 
5oldly vers part of his body, neither ſecures him from the in : 
erſua. ſupportable heats of the day, nor the dangerous dews 
iſe a- of the night. The food he is ſupplied with, is, caſſa · 
as the ra, ſalt beef, cod, fruits, and roots, which are ſcarce 
others able to ſupport his miſerable exiſtence. Bereaved of es 
their very thing, he is condemned to a perpetual drudgery in 
were, g burning climate, conſtantly under the rod of an un- 
Iction feeling maſter, / '* TK | £405 © © 2s ESTATES, 
ons of The condition of theſe ſlaves, though everywhere de- 
n the plorable, is ſomething different in the colonies, Thoſe 
order MI who have very cxtenfiye eflates, generally give them a 
exer- Ml portion of land, to ſupply them with the neceſlaries of 
their life. They are allowed to employ a part of the Sun- 
them, day in cultivating it, and the few moments that, on o- 
ult of ther days, they {pare from the time allotted for their 
erin meals. In the ſmaller iſlands, the eoloniſt himſelf fur- 
eath, niſhes their food, the greateſt part of which hath croſſ- 
f mi- ed the ſeas, gnorance, avarice, or poverty, have in- 
miſh - vedaced into ſome colonies-a method of providing for 
ever ¶ the ſubſiſtence of negroes, equally deſtructive both to 
are, che men and the plantation. They allow them, on Sa. - 
being Wl turday, or fome other day, to vc in the neighbouring 
cable WF plantations, or to plunder them, in order to procure” a 
on to maintenance for the reſt of the week. 3 
ough Beſides theſe differences ariſing from the particular 
aken WW fituation of the ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, each 
ſub- European nation bath a manner of treating ſlaves pecu- 
their lar to itſelf. The Spaniards makg them the compani - 


ons of their indulence ; the Portugueſe, the inſtruments 
of their debaucheries ; the Dutch, the victims of their 
ararice ; the Engliſb, who eaſily derive their ſubſiſtence 
from their eſtates on the northern continent, are leſs at- 
tentive to the management of them than any other na- 
tion. If they never promote intermarriages amo 

the blacks, they yet receive with kindueſs, as the gifts 
of Nature, thoſe children that are the produce of leſs 
rican reſtraiued connections, and ſeldom exa& from the fas 
hout thers or mothers à toil or a tribute above their ſtreugth. 
bed Slaves, by them, are conſidered merely as natural prog 


ductions, 
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ductions, which ought neither to be uſed nor deſtroyed 
without neceſſity ; but they never treat them with fa. 
miliarity ; they never ſmile upon them, nor ſpeak to 
them. One would think they were afraid of letting 
them ſuſpect, that Nature could have given any one 
mark of reſemblance betwixt them and their ſlaves. This 
makes them hate the Engliſh. The French, leſs haugh- 
ty, leſs diſdainful, — the Africans as a ſpecies of 
moral beings ; and theſe unhappy men, ſenſible of the 
honour of ſeeing themſelves almoſt treated like rational 


Creatures, ſeem to forget, that their maſter is impatient 


of making his fortune, that he always overworks them, 

and frequently lets them want ſubſiſtence. 

The opinions of the Europeans have alſo ſome influ- 

ence on the condition of the negroes of America. The 

proteſtants, who are not actuated by a defire of making 

22 ſuffer tbem to live in Mahommedaniſm, or 
that idolatry in which they were born, under a pre- 


tence, that it would be a. wrong think to brethren 


in Chriſt in a ſtate of ſlavery. The catholics' think 


themſelves obliged to give them ſome inſtruction, and 


to baptize them; but their charity extends no farther 
than the bare ceremonies of a baptiſm, which is whol- 
ly uſeieis and unneceſſary to men who dread not the 
pains of hell, to which, as they ſay, they are accuſtom- 
ed in this life. 41 * | 
Every thing renders them inſenſible to the dread of 
future puniſhment, both the torments of their ſlavery, 
and the diſorders to which they are liable in America. 
They are particularly ſubje& to two diſeaſes, the yaws, 
and a complaint that affects their ſtomach. The firſt 
effect of this laſt diſorder is, to turn their ſkin and com- 
plexion to an olive colour. Their tongue: becomes 
white, and they are oppreſſed with a drowſineſs that 
they cannot reſiſt; they faint, and are incapable of the 
leaſt exerciſe, It is a languor, and a — relaxation 
of the whole machine. In this fituation, they are in 
fuch a ſtate of deſpondeney, that they ſuffer themſelves 
to be knocked down, rather than walk. The loathing 
which they have of mild and wholeſome food, is attend- 
ed with a kind of rage for every thing that is ſalted or 
ſpiced. Their legs ſwell, their breath is obſtructed, er 
| 2 FS W 
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few of them ſurvive this diſorder. The greateſt part 
die of ſuffocation, after having ſuffered and languiſhed 
for ſeveral months. +* ag L 
The thickneſs of their blood, m to be. 
the ſource of theſe diſorders, may proceed from. ſeveral 
cauſes. One of the principal, is, undoubtedly, the me- 
lancholy which muſt ſeize thoſe men who are violently 
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ies of torn away from their country, are fettered like erimi- 
of the als, find themſelves, all on a ſudden, on the ſea, where 
tional they continue for two months or ſix weeks, and -whe, 
atient rom the midſt of a beloved family, paſs under the yoke 
them, If an unknown people, from whom they expect the 


moſt dreadful puniſtiments. . A ſpecies of food, new to 
them, and diſagreeable in itſelf, diſguſts them in their 
paſſage. At their arrival in the iſſands, the food that 
1s Kfributed to them, is neither good, nor ſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence. To complete their wretchedneſs, ſe- 
veral among them have contracted in Africa, the habit 
of eating a certain earth, which gratified their taſte, 
without anyways incommoding them: they ſeek for 
ſomething that reſembles this; and chance hath thrown 
in their way a ſoft ſtone of a deep yellow, which totally 
ſpoils their ſtomach, _ | . 
The yaws, which is the ſecond diſorder peculiar to 
Inegroes, diſcovers itſelf by. blotches that are dry, hard, 
callous, and round, ſometimes covered by the ſkin, but 
moſt commonly ulcerated, and ſprinkled, as it were, 
with, a whitiſh flower intermixed with yellow. The 
yaws have been confounded. with the venereal diſeaſe, 
becauſe the ſame. remedy is proper for both. This o- 
pinion, though pretty general, has leſs to ſupport it, 
than at firſt light it appears to have. | 
All the negroes, as well male. as female, who come 


— from Guinea, or are born in the iſlands, have the aws 

f the ice in their lives: it is a diſeaſe they muſt neceſſarily 

ation paſs through; but there is no inſtance of any of them 
re in being attacked with it, a ſecond time, after having been 
<Ives radically cured., The Europeans ſeldom or never catch, 
hi this di ſorder „not withſtandi ng the | frequent and 2 daily 
end. connection which, they have, with the negro women. 
4 or Thee women ſuckle the children, but do not give them 
„and che aws. How is ĩt poſſible to reconcile theſe avs 
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aus ſeem to have adopted with 


which are ineonteftible; wich the ſyſtem which pliyſici 
rd to the natu 


of 


the yaws? Why will it not be allowed, that the ſemen, 


the blood, and ſkin of the negroes, are ſuſeept 


ible of x 


virus peculiar to their ſpecies ? The- eauſe of this di. 
order, perhaps, is owing to that which oceaſtons their 
colour: one differetice' is naturally productive of ato- 
ther; and there is no being or quality that exiſts abſo- 


jutely detached from others in nature. 


But, Whatever this diſorder” may be, it is cettain, 
from the moſt accurate and undeniable calculations, that 


_ thete dies every year in America, the ſeventh part of 


the blacks” that are imported thither from "Guinea, 
Fourteen hundred thouſand wretehes, that are now in 
the European colonies of the New World, are the ur- 
fortunate remains of nine millions of {ſlaves that hare 
been conveyed thither. This dreadfu] deſtruction can- 
not be the effect of the climate, which is nearly the 
ſame as that of Africa, much leſs of the diſorders, to 
which, in the opinion of all obſervers, but few fall: 
facrifice. It muſt originate from the manner in which 


this nature be corrected? 


In abbat man- 


theſe ſlaves are governed: and might not an error of 


Tus firſt ſtep neeeſſary in this reform - 
ation would be, to attend minutely to 


ner the condi- the natural and moral ſtate of mat. 


lian of /laves 


Thoſe who go to purchaſe blacks on the 


might be ren. coaſts of ſavage nations; thoſe who con- 


dered more 


| vey them to America, and eſpecially thoſe 
Anne al. ho nd Ade leboute} on this 
themſelves obliged, from their ſituation, and frequent - 
Iy, too, for the fake of their own ſafety, to oppreſ 


theſe wretched men. The ſouls of theſe manag 


ſlaves, loſt to all ſenſe of compaſſion, are i 


ers of 


t of e- 


very motive to enforce obedietice, but thoſe of feur or 
ſeverity, and theſe they exerciſe with all the harſhneſs 
of a_precarious'authority. If the proprietors of plan- 
tations would ceaſe to regard the cute of: their ſlaves 
as an occupation below them; and conſider it as an of- 


fice, to which it is their duty to attend, they 
ſoon diſcard thoſe errors thut arĩſt from ſpirit of eruel. 
[7.3443 FF . 5 
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ye ty. The hiſtory of all mankind would ſhow them; that, | 
ife of in order to render ſlavery uſeful, it muſt at leaſt be 
emen made eaſy ; that force does not prevent the rebellion of 

of ii the mind; that it is the maſter's intereſt that his ſlave 


s dil. 
their 


the moment that he no longer fears to die. 


ano- This principle of enlightened reaſon, derived from 
 abſo- the ſentiments of humanity, would contribute to the 
FX reformation of ſeveral abuſes. Men would acknows 
ettain, edge the neceſſity of lodgings clothing, and giving 
„ that WI proper food to beings condemned to the moſt painfu 
art of Wl bondage that ever has exiſted ſince the infamous origin 
uines. of ſlavery. They would be ſenſible, that it is natural - 
ow in ly impoſſible, that thoſe who reap no advantage from 
he ur- the ſweat of their brows, can have the ſame under- 
t have ſtanding, the ſame œconomy, the ſame activity, the 
u can: ſame ſtrength, as the man who enjoys the produce of 
ly the WW his induſtry. That political moderation would gra- 
ers, to dually take place, which conſiſts in the leſſening of la- 
fall bour, alleviating puniſhment, and rendering to man part 
which of his rights, in order to reap more certainly the be- 


ror of nefit of thoſe offices that are impoſed upon him. The 
= preſervation of a great number of ſlaves, whom diſor- 


ders, occaſioned by vexation or regret, deprive the co- 


eform- 


lonies of, would be the natural conſequence of ſo wiſe 
tely to regulation. Far from *ggravating the yoke that 
mat. oppreſſes them, every kind of attention ſhould be given 
on the to make it fit caſy, to diſſipate even the idea of it, by 
16 con- Wl favouring a natural taſte that ſeems peculiar to the ne- 
ly thoſe I groes. | 
think Their organs are extremely ſenſible of the powers 


2quent- Wi of muſic. Their ear is ſo true, that in their dances, 
oppreſi WW the time of a ſong makes them leap up and come down, 
gers of an hundred at once, ſtriking the earth at the ſame in- 


at of e- ſtant. Enchanted, as it were, with the voice of the 


fear” or finger, or the tone of a ſtringed inſtrument, a vibra- 
xr (hnels tion of the air is the ſpirit that actuates all the bodies 
f plan- ¶ of theſe men: A ſound agitates, tranſports, and throws 
T \Nlave? them into ecftaſies. © In their common labours, the mo- 
an of. tion of their arms, or of their feet, is always in ca- 
would dence, At all their employments they ſing, and ſeem 
f eruel· always as if they were dancing, Muſic animates their 

ty. Vor. IV. E courage, 


ſhould live; that nothing is to be expected from him, 


- eontinua 


bee of them, and makes them work or dance for 


are moſt lively, carry in them a certain expreſſion of 

melancholy. This is the higheſt entertainment to 
minds of great ſenſibility. n e 3h: 
_... So ſtrong an inclination. for muſic might become 


this account, be eſtabliſhed among them. Theſe amuſe- 


8 exported from Africa, the welfare of thoſe who are 
born in the iſlands themſelves: would then be conſi- 
dered. „ | 


their ſpecies, eyen in the chains of ſlavery. 


* 
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courage, and rouſes them from their indolence. The 


marks of this extreme ſenſibility to harmony, are vi. 


; fible in all the muſcles of their bodies, which are al. 


ways naked. 'Poets and muſicians by nature, they 
make the words ſubſervient to the muſic, by a licence 


they arbitrarily aſſume of lengthening or ſhortening 
them, in order to accommodate them to an air that 
plwGkẽkeaſes them. Whenever any object or incident ſtriket 


a negro, he inſtantly makes it the ſubject of a ſong, 
In ** this has been the origin of Poetry. Three 
or four words, which are alternately repeated by the 
ſinger and the general chorus, ſometimes conſtitute the 
whole poem. Five. or fix bars of muſic compoſe the 
whole length of the ſong. - A circumſtance that ap- 
pears n e is, that the ſame air, though merely a 

repetition of the ſame tones, takes entire 


urs together: Neither they, nor even the white men, 
are diſguſted with that tedious uniformity which theſe 


repetitions might naturally occaſion. This particular 


attachment is owing to the warmth and expreſſion 


. which they introduce into their ſongs. Their airs are 
generally double time. Nene of them tend to inſpire 


them with pride. Thoſe intended to excite tenderneſs, 
promote rather a kind of languor. Even thoſe which 


werful motive of action, under the direction of {kil- 
hands. Feſtivals, games, and rewards, might, on 


ments, conducted with judgement, would prevent that 
ſtupidity ſo common among ſlaves, alleviate their la- 
bours, and preſerve them from that conſtant melancho- 
ly. which conſumes: them, and ſhortens the days. Af. 
ter having provided for the preſervation of the blacks 


The negroes are not averſe from the Propagation of 
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the cruelty of their maſters which hath effectually pre- 
vented them from complying with this great end of 
Nature. Such hard labour is required from negro wo- 
men, both before and after their pregnancy, that their 
children are either abortive, or live but a ſhort time 
after delivery. Mothers, rendered deſperate by the 
puniſhments, which the weakneſs” of their condition oc- 
eaſions them, ſnatch ſometimes their children from the 
cradle, in order to ſtrangle them in their arms, and 
ſacrifice them with fury mingled with a ſpirit of re- 
venge and compaſſion, that they may not become the 
property of their eruel maſters. This barbarity, the 
whole horror of which muſt be imputed to the Euro- 
peans, will, ſome time or other, make them ſenſible of 
their error. Their ſen6bility will be rouſed by paying 
a greater attention to their true intereſts. They wi 


learn, that they loſe more than they get, by perpetual- - 


y committing ſuch outrages againſt humanity ; and, if 
they do not become the benefactors of their ſlaves, they 
will at leaſt ceaſe to be their executioners. 18 4] 
They will, perhaps, reſolve to ſet free thoſe mothers 
who ſhall have brought up a conſiderable number of 
children to the age of fix years. The allurements of 
liberty are the moſt powerful that can influence the 
human heart. The negro women, animated by the 
hope of ſo great a bleſl 
and few would be able to attain, would make negle& 
and infamy be ſucceeded by a virtuous emulation. to 
bring up children, whoſe number and preſervation would 
ſecure to them freedom and tranquillity. 0 
After having taken wiſe meaſures not to deprive 
their plantations of thoſe ſuccours ariſing from the ex- 
traordinary fruitfulneſs of the negro women; they will 
attend to the care of conducting and extending cultiva+ 
tion by means of population, and without foreign ex- 
pedients. Every thing invites them to eſtabliſh this 


There are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in the 


American ifles, every day acquire extent; and there 
are none whoſe manual labour does not continually in- 
creale, Theſe lands, therefore, conſtantly require a 
greater number of hands: to cultivate them. Africa, 


E 2 where 


ng, to which all would aſpire, . 
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where all Europeans go to recruit the population of 


their colonies, gradually furniſhes them with fewer men, 


and ſupplies them at the ſame time with worſe ſlaves, 
and at a dearer rate. This ſource for the obtaini 
of ſlaves, will be gradually more and more exhinatiel 


But, were this revolution in trade as chimerical, as it 


ſeems to be not far diftant, it is, nevertheleſs, certain, 
that a great number of ſlaves, drawn out of a remote 
region, periſh in their paſſage, or in the New World; 
and that, when they come to America, they fetch a very 
high price; that there are few of them whoſe term of 
life is not ſhortened ; and that the greater part of thoſe 
who attain a wretched old age, are extremely iguo- 
rant, and, being accuſtomed, from their infancy, to idle. 
nels, are frequently very unfit for the employments to 


which they are deſtined, and are in a continual ſtate of 


deſpondency, on account of their being ſeparated from 
their country. If we are not miſtaken in our opinion, 
cultivators born in the American iſlands themſelves, al. 
ways breathing their native air, brought up without 
any other expence than what conſiſts in a cheap food, 


| Habituated, in early life, to labour, by their own parents, 


endowed with a ſufficient ſhare of underſtanding, or a 
ſingular aptitude for all the uſeful arts; ſuch cultiva- 


tors muſt be preferable to ſlayes that have been ſold, 
and live in a perpetual exile and reſtraint. 


The method of ſubſtituting, in the place of way. 


negroes, thoſe of the colonies themſelves, is very 0 


vious. It wholly conſiſts in fuperintending the black 
children that are born in the iſlands, in confining to 
their work-houſes that multitude of ſlaves, who carry 


about with them their uſeleſſneſs, their licentiouſnels, 


and the luxury and inſolence of their maſter, in all the 
towns and ports of Europe; but, above all, in requir- 
ing of navigators who frequent the African coaſts, that 


they ſhould” form their cargo of an equal number ot 


men and women, or even of a majority of women, during 


| ſome years, in order to reduce that diſproportion which 


obtains between the two ſexes. , 
This laſt precaution, by putting the pleaſures of lore 

within the reach of all the blacks, would contribute to 

their eaſe and multiplication. Theſe unhappy men, 


forgetting 
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forgetting the weight of their chains, would, | with 5 


tranſport, ſee themſelves live again in their children. 


Dx XI. 


tion of 
r men, 


ſlaves, The majority of them are faithful, even to death, to 
aint thoſe negro women whom love and ſlavery have aſ- 
auſted figned them for their companions; they treat them 
I, as it with that compaſſion which the wretched mutually de- 
ertain, rive from one another, even in the rigour of their con- 
remote dition; they comfort them under the Toad of their em» 
Vorld; ployments; they ſympathize, at leaſt, with them, 


when, through exceſs of labour, or want of food, the 


a very 
mother can only offer her child a breaſt that is dry, or 


erm of 


f thoſe WW bathed in her tears. The women, on their part, though 
' 1gno- BF under no obligations to chaſtity, are firm in their at- 
o idle. tachments; provided that the vanity of being beloved 
ents to by white people does not render them inconſtant. Un- 
tate of WM bappily, this is a temptation to infidelity, to which ther 
d from have too often opportunities to yielc. 
pinion, Thoſe who have enquired into the cauſes of this taſte: 
ves, al. for black women, which appears to be ſo depraved in 
vithout WW the Europeans, have found it to ariſe from the nature 
> food, I of the climate, which, under the torrid zone, irreſiſtibly 
arents, excites men to the pleaſures: of love; the facility of 
7, Ora gratitying this inſurmountable inclination without re- 
:ultiva- raint, and without the trouble of a long purſuit; from 
n ſold, a certain captivating attraction of beauty, diſcoverable 


in black women, as ſoon as cuſtom hath once reconciled 
the eye to their colour; but principally from a warmth J 
of, conſtitution, which gives them the power of inſpir-- 


forei go 


Ty o 


e black ing and returning the moſt ardent tranſports. Thus, ! 
ning toil they revenge themſelves, as it were, for the humiliating: | 
> carr} deſpondence of their condition, by the violent and im- | 
zuſneſs, moderate paſſions: which they excite in their maſters ; = 
all the nor do our ladies, in Europe, poſſeſs; in a-more-exalted: - 
requir- degree, the art of waſting and running out latge for- 8 
ts, that tunes, than the negro women. But. the African women 5 
uber oi bave the ſuperiority over the European, in the real paſ- f 
during lion they have for the men who. purchaſe them. The 


faithful attachment of theſe women hath frequently heen 
the means of diſcovering, and preventing, conſpiracies. 
that would have deſtroyed all their oppreſſors by the: 
hands of their ſlaves. The double tyranny of theſe un- 
LO. 0 E 3, 255 worthy 
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worthy uſurpers of the eſtates and liberty of ſo many 
people, deſerved, doubtleſs, ſuch a puniſhment. 


ge, Ws will not here ſo far demean our. 
noms oe ſelves, as to enlarge the ignominious lik 


I a Ma 2 of thoſe writers who devote their abili. 


2 ties to juſtify, by policy, what moralit 
ths reafow ahd —_— — _=_ age where ſo — 
Mice. errore.are-boldly laid open, it would be 
unpardonable to conceal any truth that is intereſting to 
humanity. If, whatever we have hitherto advanced, 
hath ſeemingly tended only to alleviate the burden of 
flayery, the reaſon is, that it was firſt neceſſary to give 
ſome comfort to thoſe unhappy beings, whom we can- 
not ſet free; and convince their oppreſſors, that they 
are cruel, to the prejudice of their real intereſts. But, 
in the meantime, until ſome great revolution makes the 
evidence of this great truth felt, it is proper to go on 
with the ſubjet. We ſhall then firſt prove, that there 
is no reaſon of ſtate that can authoriſe ſlavery. We 
ſhall not be afraid to cite to the tribunal of reaſon and 
Juſtice, thoſe governments which tolerate this cruelty, 
or which even are not aſhamed to make it the bafis of 
their power. 

Monteſquieu could not refolve with himſelf to treat 
ſeriouſly the queſtion concerning ſlavery. In reality it 
is degrading reaſon to employ it, I will not ſay in de- 
ſending, but even in refuting, an abuſe ſo repugnant to 
it. Whoever juſtifies ſo odious a ſy Rem, deſerves the 
utmoſt contempt from a philoſopher, and from the ne- 
gro a ſtab with his dagger. 

If yon touch me, ſaid Clariſſa to Lovelace, that mo- 
ment I kill myfelf; and I would ſay to him who at- 
tempted to deprive me of my liberty, If you approach 
me, I will ſtab you. In this caſe, I ſhould reaſon bet- 
ter than Clariſſa ; becauſe, defending my liberty, or, 
which is the ſame thing, my life, is my primary duty ; 
to regard that of another, is only a ſecondary conſide- 
ration; and, if all other circumſtances were the ſame, 
the death of a criminal is more conformable to juſtice 
"than that of an innocent perſon. — 
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Will it be faid, that he who wants to make me a 
fave does me no injury, but that he only makes uſe of 
his rights? Where are thoſe rights? Who-hath ſtamp- 
ed upon them fo ſacred a character as. to filenee mine? 
From Nature I hold the right of ſelf-defence ; Nature, 
therefore, has not given to another the right of at- 
tacking me. If thou thinkeſt thyſelf authoriſed to op- 
preſs me, becauſe thou art ſtronger and more ingenious 
than 1 am; do not complain if my vigorous arm ſhall 
plunge a dagger into thy breaſt; do not complain, when 
in thy tortured entrails thou fhalt feel the pangs of 
death conveyed by poiſon into thy food : I am ſtronger 
and more ingenious than thou: fall a victim, therefore, 
in thy turn; and expiate the crime of having been an 
oppreſſor ®. | r | | 

e who ſupports the fyſtem of ſlavery, is the enemy 
of the whole human race. He divides it into two ſo- 
cieties of legal aſſaſſins; the oppreſſors, and the oppreſF 
ed. It is the ſame thing as proclaiming to the world, 
if you would preſerve your life, inſtantly take away 
mine, for I want to have yours. Ss 

But the right of ſlavery, you ſay, extends only to 
the right of r and the privation of liberty, not of 
life. What! does not the maſter, who diſpoſes of my 
ſtrength at his pleafure, likewiſe diſpoſe of my life, 
which depends on the voluntary and moderate uſe of 
my faculties? What is exiſtence to him, who has not 
the diſpoſal of it? I cannot kill my flave, but I can 
make him bleed under the ' whip of an executioner; 1 
can overwhelm him with ſorrows, drudgery and want 
I can injure him every way, and ſecretly undermine the 
principles and ſprings of his life; I can ſmother, by 
flow puniſhments, the wretched infant, which a negro 
woman carries in her womb. Thus, the laws protect 
the ſave againſt a violent death, only to leave to my 
cruelty the right of makiag him die by degrees. So 


* Ah! ye wretched apologiſts for ſlavery, little do ye think 
that you are filling the earth with legal affaflins ; that you are ſap- 
ping the foundations of ſociety, by ſometimes arming one people 
againſt all the gell, and, at another time, many nations againſt an 
individual; that you are proclaiming alond to mankind, If you 
wiſh to ſave your life, make haſte to take away mine, as I would 


* yours,” 
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Let us proceed a ſtep farther: the right of ſlavery 
is that of perpetrating all ſorts of crimes: thoſe crimes 
which invade property; for flaves are not ſuffered to 
have any, even.in their own perſons : thoſe crimes which 
deſtroy perſonal ſafety ; for the flave may be ſacrificed 
to the caprice of his maſter : thoſe crimes which make 


- modeſty ſhudder.— My blood ,riſes at theſe horrid ima- 


= 


; pes: I deteſt, I abhor the human ſpecies, made up on- 


of victims and executioners; and, if it is never to 

come better, may it be annihilated ! - | 

Farther, that I may not conceal any part of my ſen. 
timents on this ſubject, Cartouche, the highwayman, 


Sitting at the foot of a tree in a deep foreſt, calculating 


the profits. and loſſes of his. robberies, the rewards and 
pay of his aſſociates, and adjuſting with them the ideas 
of proportion and diftributive juſtice ; this Cartouche 
is not a very different character from that of the mer- 
chant, who, reclined on his counter, with his pen in his 
hand, ſettles the number of attacks which he can. order 
to be made on the coaſts of Guinea; who deliberately 


examines how many firelocks each negro will coft him, 
in order to ſupport the war which is to furniſh him 


with ſlaves ; how many iron fetters to confine him on 
board; how many whips to make him work; how 
much each drop of blood will be worth to him with } 
which each negro will water his plantation; if the 
black woman will contribute more to his eſtate by the 
labours of her hands, or by thoſe of bearing children? 
— What think you of this parallel — The highwayman 
attacks you, and takes your money; the trader carries 
off even your perſon. The one invades the rights of 
ſociety; the other, thoſe of Nature. This certainly is 
the truth; and if there exiſted. a religion which autho- 
riſed, which tolerated, even by its lowers ſuch-enor- 
mities; if, moreover, occupied by idle or factious 
queſtions, it did not eternally denounce vengeance a- 
inſt the authors or inſtruments of this tyranny; if it 
made it criminal for 'a- ſlave to break his bonds; if it 
did not expel the unjuſt judge who. condemns the fugi- 
tive to death; if ſuch a religion exiſted, its miniſters 


qught to be maſſacred under the ruins of their Wm] 
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But theſe negroes, ſay they, are a race of men born 
for ſlavery ; their diſpoſitions are narrow, treacherous, 
and wicked ; they themſelves allow the ſuperiority of 
our underſtandings, and almoſt acknowledge the juſtice 
of our authority. 7 

The minds of the negroes are contraſted; becauſe 
flavery ſpoils all the ſprings of the ſoul: They are 
wicked; but not half ſo wicked as you: They are 
treacherous,” becauſe they are under no obligation to 
ſpeak truth to their tyrants: They acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of -our r becauſe we have ab- 
uſed their ignorance: They allow the juſtice of our 
authority, becauſe we have abuſed their weakneſs, 1 
might as well ſay, that the Indians are a ſpecies of 
men born to be cruſhed to death, becauſe there are 
fanatics among them, who throw themſelves under the 
wheels of their idol's car, before the temple of Jaguer- 
nat . 5 Ou 

But theſe negroes, it is farther urged, were born 
ſlaves. Barbarians, will you perſuade me, that a man 
can be the property of a ſovereign, a ſon the property 
of a father, a wife the property of an huſband, a do- 
meſtie the property of a maſter, a negro the propert 
of a planter ? | . 

But theſe ſlaves have ſold themſelves. Could ever 
a man, by compact, or by an oath, permit another to 
uſe and abuſe him? If he aſſented to this compact, or 

: / confirmed 


* But it will be faid, All theſe negroes were flaves before they 
were purchaſed for America; the moſt part of them were born in 
flavery, and the reſt plunged into it, either by the laws of war, or 
for fear of the puniſhment of death, incurred by their crimes} and 
changed into that of ſervitude. | | 

It is you, ye avaricious and lazy planters, who maintain ſla very 
in Africa, by purchaſing theſe unhappy victims. It is you whe 
kindle the flame of war, by putting a price, not on the ranſom, 
but the property of the priſoners. Your veſſels have carried chi- 
ther the ſeed of deſtruction, that will not die but with the annihi- 
lation of your deteſtable commerce, or the extinction of that wretche 
ed race whom ye compel to kill themſelves for brandy. Theſe, 
ſay you, are criminals, who, deſerving death, ought to bleſs the 
chains that exempt them from it; and I, on the other hand, tell 
you, that, among all the Africans you purchaſe, there is, per- 
haps, not one criminal, becauſe, in a deſpotic ſtate, there can be 
gen TRY; 
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confirmed it by an oath, it was in a trauſport of ig · 
norance or folly; and he is releaſed from it, the mo- 
ment that he either knows himſelf, or his reaſon re. 


turns. 


But they had been taken in war. What have yon 
to do with that? Suffer the conqueror to make what ill 
uſe he pleaſes of his own victory. Why do you make 
yourſelves his accomplices? 

But they were criminals, condemned in their own 
country to ſlavery. Who was it that condemned them! 


Do you not know, that in a deſpotic ſtate there is no 


eriminal but the deſpot? 

The ſubject of a deſpotic prince is the ſame as the 
lla ve in a ſtate repugnant to Nature. Every thing that 
contributes to keep a man in ſuch a ſtate, is ap attempt 
againſt his perſon. Every power which fixes him to 
the tyranny. of one man, is the power of his enemies; 
and all thoſe who are about him, are the authors or a- 
bettors of this violence. His mother, who taught 
him the firſt leſſons of obedience; his neighbour, who 
ſet him the example of it ; his ſuperiors, who compel- 
led him into this ſtate; and his equals, who led him 


into it by their opinion: All theſe are the miniſters 


and inſtruments of tyranny. The tyrant can do no- 
thing of himſelf ; he is only the firſt mover. of thoſe ef- 
forts which all his ſubjects exert to their own mutual 
oppreſſion. He keeps them in a ſtate of perpetual war, 
which renders robberies, treaſons, and even aſſaſſinations 


lawful. Thus, like the blood which flows in his veins, 


all crimes originate from his heart, and return thither, 
as to their primary ſource, Caligula uſed to ſay, that 
he wiſhed the whole human race had but one head, 


that he might have the pleaſure of cutting it off. So- 


erates would have ſaid, that if all erimes were heaped 
upon one head, that ſhould be the one which ought to 
be ftruck off. | ) oat WEI." 
Let us, therefore, endeavour to make the light of 


_ reaſon, and the ſentiments of Nature, take place of the 


blind ferocity of our anceſtors, Let us break the 
bonds of ſo many victims to our mercenary principles, 


mould we even be obliged to diſcard a commerce which 


is founded only on injuſtice, and whoſe object is yy 
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But even this is not neceſſary. There is no'occafion * 
to give up thoſe conveniencies which cuſtom hath ſo 
much endeared to us. We may draw them from our 
colonies, without peopling them with ſlaves. Theſe 
productions may be cultivated by the hands of free men, 
and then be reaped without remorſe. 
The iſlands are filled with blacks, whoſe fetters have 
been broken. They ſucceſsfully clear the ſmall plan- 
tations that have been given them, or which they have 
acquired” by their induſtry. Such of theſe unhappy 
men, as ſhould recover their independence, would Jive 
in quiet upon the ſame manual labours, that would then 
be free and advantageous to them. The vaſſals of Den- 
mark, who have lately been made free, have not aban- 
doned their ploughs, om (fo | 

Is it then apprehended, that the facility of acquir- 
ing ſubſiſtence without labour, on a ſoil naturally fer- 
tile, and of diſpenſing with the want of clothes under 
a burning ſky, would plunge theſe men in idleneſs ? 
Why then do not the inhabitants of Europe confine 
themſelves to ſuch labours as are of the firſt neceſ- 
ſity? Why do they exhauſt their powers in laborious 
employments, which tend only to the tranſient gratifi- 
cations of a frivolous imagination ? There are amongſt 
us a thouſand profeſſions, ſome more laborious than o- 
thers, which owe their origin to our inſtitutions. Hu- 
man laws have given rife to a variety of fictitious 
wants, which otherwiſe would never have had an ex- 
iſtence,, By diſpoſing of every ſpecies of property ac- 
cording to their capricious inſtitutions, they have ſub- 
jected an infinite number of people to the imperious 
will of their fellow-creatures, ſo far as even to make 
them ſing and dance for a living. We have among ft 
us beings, formed like ourſelves, who have conſented _ 


to inter themſelves under mountains, to furniſh us with 


iſon us: Why 


metals and with copper, perhaps to 
dupes and leſs 


do we imagine that the negroes are 
dooliſh than the Europeans? | 
At the time that we gradually confer liberty on theſe 
unhappy beings as a reward for their ceconomy, their 

ood behaviour, and their induſtry, we muſt be careful to 
ubje& them to our laws and manners, and to offer them 
29" wh our 
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our ſuperfluities,. We muſt give to them a country, 
give them intereſts to ſtudy, productions to cultivate, 
and an object adequate to their reſpective taſtes, and 
our colonies will never want men, who, being eaſed of 
their chains, will be more active and robuſt. 
To what tribunal ſhall we refer the cauſe of humani. 
ty, which ſo many men are in confederacy to betray, 
in order to overturn the whole ſyſtem of ſlavery, which 
is ſupported by paſſions ſo univerſal, by laws ſo authen. 
tic, by the emulation of ſuch powerful nations, and by 
prejudices ſtill more powerful? Sovereigns of the earth, 
you alone can bring about this revolution. If you do 
not ſport with the reſt of mortals, if you do not regard 
the power of kings as the right of a ſucceſsful plunder, 
and the obedience of ſubjects as artfully obtained from 
their ignorance, reflect on your own obligations. Re- 
fuſe the ſanction of your authority to the infamous and 
and criminal traffic of men, turned into ſo many herds 
of cattle, and this trade will ceaſe. For once unite, for 
the happineſs of the world, thoſe powers and deſign 
which have been ſo often exerted for its ruin. If ſome 
one amongſt you would venture to found the expectation 
of his yo. — and grandeur on the generoſity of all the 
reſt, he inſtantly becomes an enemy of mankind, who 
ought to be deſtroyed. You may carry fire and ſword 
into his territories. - Your armies will ſoon be inſpired 
with the ſacred enthuſiaſm of humanity. You will then 
perceive what difference virtue makes between men who 
fuccour the oppreſſed, and mercenaries who ſerve ty+ 
rants. | 
But, what am I ſaying ? Let the ineffectual calls of 
humanity be no longer pleaded with the people and their 
maſters; perhaps, they have never been conſulted in any 
public tranſactions. If then, ye nations of Europe, in- 
tereſt alone can exert its influence over you, liſten to me 
once more: Your ſlaves ſtand in no need either of your 
generolity or of your counſels, in order to break the ſa- 
erilegious yoke which oppreſſes them. Nature ſpeaks a 
more powerful language than philoſophy, or intereſt. 
Some white people, already maſſacred, have expiated a 
part of our crimes; already have two colonies of fugt- 
tive negroes been eſtabliſhed, to whom treaties and 
£7 | X power 
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untry, {WM power give a perfect ſecurity from your attempts. Poi- 
tivate, WW ſon hath at different times been the inſtrument of their 
3, and {WY rengeance. Several have eluded your oppreſſion by a 
iſed of WM roluntaty death. Theſe enterprises are ſo many indi- 


cations of the impending ſtorm ; and the negroes only 


mani · ¶ want a chief, ſufficiently courageous, to lead them on to 
etray, Wl vengeance and flanghter “. 

which WI Where is this great man to be found, whom Nature, 
uthen- perhaps, owes to the honour of the human ſpecies? 
nd by Where is this new Spartacus, who will not find a Craſ- 
earth, I ſus ? Then will the black code be no more; and the white 
ou do ce will be dreadfal, if the conqueror only regards the 
regard right of repriſals. 

under, Till this revolution takes place, the negroes will groan 
d from under the yoke of oppreſſion, the deſcription of which 
Re- cannot but intereſt us more and more in their deſtiny. 
us and 

herd The ſoil of the American iſlands hath La 

ite, for little reſemblance to ours. Their pro- abours of _ 
Jeſigns {WH ductions are very different, as well as the HOG 
f ſome manner of cultivating them. Except ſome pot-herbs, 
Ration I nothing is ſown there; every thing is planted. — 5 
all the Tobacco being the firſt production that was cultivat- 
, who ed, as its roots bo not ſtrike deep, and the leaſt injury 
. ſword WM deſtroys them, a ſimple harrow was only employed to 
aſpired BI prepare the lands which were to receive it, and to ex- 
Il then 


tirpate the noxious weeds which would have choked it. 
This cuſtom {till prevails. * | 
When a more troubleſome and delicate cultivation was 
mtroduced, the hoe was made uſe of, both for diggi 

and weeding; but it was not employed over the whole 


en who 
ve ty* 


-alls of 


d their extent of ground that was neceſſary. It was thought 
in any ſuffcient to dig a hole for the reception of the plant. 
pe, in- The inequality of the ground, moſt commonly full of 
to me I hillocks, probably gave riſe to this cuſtom. It might 


f your be apprehended, that the rains, which always fall in 
the ſa- torrents, ſhould deſtroy, by the cavities they make, the 
caks a Vor. IV. N ee 


atereſlt, | | 
iated a * But, while the feeling mind can only put up prayers fr a re- 
f fugt- volution that would do more honour to our age, than new. diſcoveries 
es and on the globe, or in the arts and ſciences, the negroes are groaning 


under the yoke of labour, the very defcription of which cannot but 
atereſt us more and more in their fate. | 


power 


— 
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land that had been turned up. Indolence, and the want 
of means at the time of the firſt ſettlements, extended 
this practice to the molt level plains, and cuſtom gave a 
ſanction to it, which no one ever thought of deviating 
from. At laſt, ſome planters, who were adventurous e- 
nough to diſcard former prejudices, thought of uſing 
the plough; and it 1s probable, that this method will be. 
come general wherever it ſhall be found practicable. It 
has every circumſtance in its favour, that can make it de- 
firable. N 060 | 
All the lands in the iſlands were virgin lands, when 
the Europeans undertook to clear them. The firſt that 
were occupied, have for a long time yielded leſs produce 
than they did in the beginning. Thoſe which have been 
ſucceſſively cleared, are likewiſe more or leſs exhaufted, 
in proportion to the period of their firſt cultivation, 
Whatever their fertility at firſt might have been, they 
all loſe it in proceſs of time, and they will ſoon ceaſe to 
requite the labours of thoſe who cultivate them, if art 
is not exerted to aſſiſt nature. 75 
It is a principle of agriculture generally admitted by 
_ naturaliſts, that the earth becomes fertile only in pro- 
portion as it can receive the influence of the air, and of 
all thoſe meteors which are directed by this powerful 
agent, ſuch as fogs, dews, and rains. Nothing but con- 
tinual labour can procure this advantage to it; the iſlands 
in particular conſtantly require it. The wet ſeaſon mull 
be choſen for turning up the ground, the dryneſs of Wi: 
which would be an impediment to fertility. Ploughing Wai 
eannot be attended with any inconvenience in lands that WW!) 
are level. One might prevent the danger of having 
ſhelving grounds deſtroyed by ſtorms, by making fur - b 
rows tranſverſely on a line, that ſhould croſs that of them 
ſlope of the hillocks. If the declivity were ſo rapid that WW! 
the cultivated grounds could be carried away, notwith-W 
ſtanding the furrows, ſmall drains, ſomething deeper h. 
might be added, for the ſame purpoſe, at particular dif-ſ'c 
tances, which would partly break the force and velo-Wiſre 
eity that the ſteepneſs of the hills adds to the fall of hes 
rains. - | 
be utility of the plough would not be merely limit 
eq to the producing a greater portion of the vegetabl: 
: "Re „ | Juics 
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juice in plants; it would make their produce the more 
certain. The, iſlands are the regions of inſects; their 
multiplication there, is favoured by a conſtant heat, and 
one race ſucceeds another, without interruption. The 
extenſive ravages they make, are well known. Frequent 
and ſucceſlive ploughing would check the progreſs of this 
devouring race, diſturb their reproduction, would kill great 
numbers of them, and deſtroy the greateſt part of their 
eggs. Perhaps this expedient would not be ſufficient a- 

ainſt the rats which ſhips have brought from Europe 
into America, where they have multiplied to that de- 

ee, that they often deſtroy one third of the crops. 

he induſtry of ſlaves might alſo be made uſe of, and 
their vigilance might be encouraged by ſome gratifica- 
tion. a | a 
The uſe of the plough would probably introduce the 
cuſtom of manuring ; it is already known in the great- 
eſt part of the coaſt. The manure there in uſe is called 
varech, a kind of ſea plant, which, when ripe, is detach- 
ed from the water, and driven on the ſtrand by the mo- 
tion of the waves: It is productive of great fertility, 
but, if employed without previous preparation, it com- 
municates to the ſugar a diſagreeable bitterneſs, which 
muſt ariſe from the ſalts, that are impregnated with oily 
particles abounding in ſea plants. Perhaps, in order to 
take off this bitter taſte, it would only be neceſſary to 
burn the plant, and make uſe of the aſhes. The ſalts be- 
ing by this operation detached from the oily particles, 
and triturated by vegetation, would circulate more free- 
ly in the ſugar-cane, and impart to it purer juices. 

The interior parts of this country have not till lately 
been dunged. Neceſſity will make this practice become 
more 8 - and, in time, the ſoil of America will be 
alliſted by the ſame methods of cultivation as the ſoil of 
Europe; but with more difficulty. In the iſlands where 
herds of eattle are not ſo numerous, and where there is 
ſeldom the convenience of ſtables, it is neceſſary to have 


recourſe to other kinds of manure, and multiply them 
as much as poſſible, in order to compenſate the quality 
by the quantity. The 
found in the weeds, from which uſeful plants muſt be 


teſt reſource will always be 


oultantly freed, Theſe muſt be collected together in 
F 3 heaps 
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heaps, and left to putrify. The coloniſts who cultivate 
coffee, have ſet the example of this practice; but with 
that degree of indolence which the heat of the climate 
occaſions in all manual labour. A pile of weeds is heap. 
ed. up at the bottom of the coffee · trees, without regard, 
ing whether theſe weeds, which they do not even take 
the trouble of covering with earth, heat the tree, and 
harbour the inſects that prey upon it. They have been 
equally negligent in the management of their cattle. 

The Spaniards imported all the domeſtic quadrupedg 
of Europe into America; and the colonies of other na- 
tions have been ſupplied with them from their ſettle. 
ments. Excepting hogs, which are found to thrive belt 
in countries abounding with aquatic productions, in- 
ſets and reptiles, and are become larger and better 
taſted, all tkeſe animals have degenerated, and the fey 
that remain in the iſlands are very ſmall. Though the 
badneſs of the elimate may contribute ſomething to this 
degeneracy, the want of care is, perhaps, the principal 
cauſe, They always ly in the open field. They never 
have either bran or oats given them, and are at graſz 
the whole year. The coloniſts have not even the atten- 
tion of dividing the meadows into ſeparate portions, in 
order to make their cattle paſs from one into the other. 
They always feed on the ſame ſpot, without allowing 
the graſs time to ſpring up again. Such paſtures can 
ouly produce weak and watery juices. Too quick a ves 

etation prevents them from being properly ripened, 
lene the animals, deſtined for the food of man, afford 
only fleſli that is tough and flabby. 

Thoſe animals, which are reſerved for labour, do but 
very little ſervice. The oxen drew but light loads, and 
that not all day long. They are always four in num- 
ber. 'They are not yoked by the head, but by the neck; 
after the Spaniſh cuſtom. They are not ſtimulated by 


the goad, but driven by a whip; and are directed by 


two drivers, other 

When the roads do not allow the uſe of carriages, 
mules are uſed inſtead of oxen. Theſe are ſaddled after 
a ſimpler method than in Europe, but much inferior to 
it in ſtrength. A mat is fixed on their back, to which 
two hooks, are ſuſpended on each fide, the lirſt that 


they 
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at with i they meet with in the woods. Thus equipped, they 
climate WY can carry but half of what ours are able to carry, and 
s heap. Wl do not go over half the ground. * 

regard. The pace of their horſes is not fo ſow: They have 
en take ¶ preſerved ſomething of the fleetneſs, fire, and docility 
<, and of thoſe of Andaluſia, from which they derived their 
re been WY pedigree ; but their ſtrength is not anſwerable to their 
tle. ſpirit. It is neceſſary to breed a great number of them, 


[rupeds in order to obtain that ſervice from them which might. 


her na, be had from a fmaller number in Europe. Three or 
ſettle. WY four of them muſt” be harneſſed to very light carriages 
ve bet WH uſcd by indolent people for making excurſions, which 


ns, in- they call journies, but which with us would only be an 


better airing. 


he fen The degeneracy of the animals in the iſlands might 


gh the WF bave been prevented, retarded, or diminiſhed, if care 
to this had been taken to renew them by a foreign race. Stal- 
incipal WW lions brought from colder or warmer countries, would 
never {i in ſome degree have corrected the influence of the cli. 


t graſs mate, food, and _— With the mares of the country _ 
uced 2 new rece far ſuperior, as 


atten - they would have pr 
»ns, in they would have come from a climate different from that 
other. into which they were imported. Ps 

lowing It is very extraordinary, that ſo ſimple an idea ſhould 
es can never have occurred to any of the planters; and that 
K a ve» i there has been no legiſlature attentive enough to its in- 
pened, Wi tereſts, to ſubſtitute in its ſettlements the biſon to the 
afford common ox. Every body that is acquainted with this 
animal, muſt recolle& that the biſon has a ſofter and 
do but brighter ſkin, a diſpoſition lefs dull and ſtupid than our 
is, and Wi bullock, and a quickneſs and docility far ſuperior. It 
1 num - is ſwift in running, and, when mounted, can ſupply the 
> neck, place of a horfe. It thrives as well in ſouthern coun- 
ted by tries, as the ox that we employ loves the cold or tem- 


ted by perate zones. This ſpecies is only known in the eaſtern 


iſlands, and in the greater part of Africa. If cuſtom 
riages, had leſs influence than it commonly has, even over the 
d after I viſeſt governments, they would have been ſenfible, that 


rior to this uſeful animal was ſingularly well adapted to the 


which Wl great Archipelago of America, and that it would be 


ſt that iy very eaſy to export it at a very ſmall expence from the 


they Gold Coaſt, or the Coaſt of Angola. 
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Two rich. planters, one in Barbadoes, the other in 
St. Domingo, equally ſtruck with the weakneſs of thoſe 
animals, which, according to. eſtabliſhed cuſtom, were 
employed in drawing and carrying, endeavoured to ſub. 
ſtitute the camel to them. This experiment, formerly 
tried without ſucceſs in Peru by the Spaniards, did not 
ſucceed better here, nor was it poſlible it ſhould. It ix 
well known, that the camel, though a. native of hot 
countries, dreads exceſſtve heat, and can as little thrive 
or propagate under the burning ſky of the torrid zone, 
as in the temperate ones. It would have been better to 
have tried the buffalo. | 

The buffalo is a very dirty animal, and of a fierce 
diſpoſition. Its caprices are ſudden and frequent. Its 
Kin is firm, light, and almoſt impenetrable, and its 
horn ſerviceable for many purpoſes. Its fleſh is black 
and hard, and diſagrecable to the taſte and ſmell., The 
milk of the female is not ſo ſweet, but much more cos 

ious than that of the cow. Reared like the ox, with 
which it has a ſtriking reſemblance, it greatly ſurpaſſe 
it in ſtrength and ſwiftneſs. Two buffaloes, yoked to 


- a waggon by means of a ring paſſed through their noſe, 


will draw as much as four of the ſtouteſt bullocks, and 
in leſs than half the time. They owe this. double ſupe- 
riority to. the advantage of having longer legs, anda 
more conſiderable bulk. of body, the whole power of 
which is employed in drawing, becauſe they naturally 
carry their neck and head law. As. this. animal is ori- 
ginaily a n. ive of the torrid zone, and is larger, ſtrong- 
er, and more manageable in proportion to the heat of 
the country it is in, it cannot ever have been doubted 


khat it would be of great ſervice in the Caribbees, and 


propagate eaſily there, This is higbly probable, eſpe- 
cially ſince the ſucceſsful. experiments. that have been 
made of it at Guiana. 


Indoleace, and old eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, which have 


hindered the propagation. of domeſtic animals, have no 
leſs impeded: the ſucceſs of tranſplanting vegetables. 
Several kinds of fruit-trees have been. ſucceſſively car- 
ried to the iſlands. Thoſe that have not died, are ſome 
wild ſtocks, whoſe fruit is. neither beautiful nor good. 


The greatelt part have degenerated very fait, becauſe 


> 


they 
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ther in WM they have been expoſed to a very ſtrong. vegetation, 
f thoſe WW ever lively, and conſtantly quickened by the copious: 
„ were dens of the night, and the ſtrong heats of the day, 
to ſub. which are the two grand principles of fertility, Per- 
rmerly WW haps, an intelligent obſerver would have known how 
lid not to profit from t ele circumſtances, and have been able 
It to raiſe tolerable ſruit ; but ſuch men are not found in, 
of hot the colonies. If our kitchen herbs have ſucceeded bet» 
thrive ter; if they are always ſpringing again, always green. 
| zone, and mature; the reaſon is, that they have not to. 
tter to i fruggle againſt the climate, where they experienced a 
moiſt aud clammy earth, which. is proper for them. 
| fierce and becauſe they required no trouble. The labour of 
b. Its che ſlaves is employed in the cultivation of more uſeful 
nd its ¶ productions. 1 

black The principal labours of theſe unhappy men, are di- 
The MW reed towards thoſe objects that are 1ndiſpenbble to. 
Ie co the preſervation of their wretched exiſtence, Except 
„ with in the iſlands that are occupied by the Spaniards, where 
rpaſſes i things are very nearly in the ſame ſtate as they were at 
ked ta the arrival of the Europeans in the New World, thoſe. 
r noſe, ¶ productions, which were ſufficient for the ſavages, have 
s, and diminiſhed in proportion as they have deſtroyed the fo- 
 ſupe- Wi reſts, in order to form plantations. It was neceſſary 
and a to procure other ſubbftences ; and the principal which. 
wer of ll ouglit to have been ſought for, have been drawn from the 
turally country itſelf of the new-comers. a 
is ori- Africa has furniſhed the iſlands with a ſhrub, which. 
trong- grows to the height of four feet, lives four years, and 
eat of is uſeful throughout its whole duration. It bears buſks. 
zubted which contain five or ſix graius. of a ſpecies of a very 
z, and wholeſome and very nouriſhing pea, Every part be- 
eſpe - longing to this ſhrub, is remarkable for ſome particular 
> been, virtue. Its bloſſom is good for a cough ;. its leaves, 
when boiled, are applied to wounds, and of the aſhes of 
this plant is made a lixivum, which cleanſes ulcers, 
and diſſipates the external inflammations of the ſkin. 
This ſhrub is called the Angola pea. It flouriſhes e- 
qually in lands naturally. barren, and in thuſe whole ſalts. 
have been exhauſted. For this reaſon, the beſt mana« 
gers amongft the coloniſts never fail. to low it on alk | 


N 
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thoſe parts of their eſtates, which, in other hands, would 
remain uncultivated. 4 8 | 
The moſt valuable preſent, however, which the iſlands 
have received from Africa, is the manioc *. Moſt hi- 
ſtorians have conſidered this plant as a native of Ame. 
rica. It does not appear on what foundation this opi- 
nion is ſupported, though pretty generally received. 
But, were the truth of it demonſtrated, the Caribbees 
would ſtand indebted for the manioc to the Europeans, 
who imported it thither, along with the Africans, who 
fed upon it. Before our invaſions, the intercourſe be. 
tween the continent of America and theſe ifles was fo 
trifling, that a production of the Terra Firma might 
be * in the Archipelago of the Antilles. It 
is certain, however, that the ſavages, who offered our 
firſt navigators bananas, yams, and potatoes, offered 
them no manioc; that the Caribbees, in the centre be- 
tween Dominica and St. Vincent, had it from us ; that 
the character of the ſavages did not render them fit to 
conduct ſo nice a culture; that it requires very open 
fields; and in the foreſts with which theſe iſlands were 
overgrown, there were no clear and unincumhered ſpaces 
of ground above five and twenty toiſes ſquare. In 
ſhort, it is beyond a doubt, that the uſe of it was not 
- Known till after the arrival of the negroes, and that, 
from time immemorial, it hath conſtituted the principal 
foed of a great part of Africa. | 
However this may be, the manioc is a plant which 
is propagated by flips. It is ſet in furrows that are 
five or fix inches deep, and filled with the ſame earth 
that has been digged out. Thefe furrows are at the 
diſtance of two feet, or two feet and an half from each 
other, according to the nature of the ground. The 
ſhrub rifes a little above fix feet, and its trunk is about 
the thickneſs of the arm. In proportion as it grows, 
the lower leaves fall off, and only a few remain towards ' 
the top; its wood is tender and brittle. 
This is a delicate plant; the cultivation of it trouble- 
ſome; and the vicinity of all ſorts of graſs is prejudi- 
cial to it. It requires a dry and light 7 


oil; its fruit is 
at its root, and if this root is in the leaſt ſhaken by the 
| - | motioa 


2 This plant is allo called maxibor, caſſava, and yucca, F. 


& 
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motion the wind communicates to the body of the plant, 
the fruit is formed but imperfectly. It takes erghteen 
months before it grows to maturity. 

It is not rendered fit for human food till after it has 
undergone a tedious preparation. Its firſt ſkin muſt be 
ſcraped ; it muſt be wathed, raſped, and preſſed, to ex- 
tract the aqueous parts, which are a flow poiſon z a- 
gainſt which, there is no remedy known. The prepa- 
ration cauſes every noxious particle it might ſtill con- 
tain, totally to evaporate. When there appears no 
more ſteam, it is taken off the iron plate, on which it 


was prepared, and ſuffered to cool. Repeated experi- - 
ments have ſhown, that it was almoſt as dangerous to 


eat it hot as to eat it raw. | 

Its root grated, and reduced into little grains by 
boiling, is called flour of manioe. The paſte of manioe 
is called caſſava, which bath been converted into a cake, 
by boiling it without ftirring. It would be dangerous 
to eat as much caſſava as flour of manioc, becaute the 
former is leſs boiled. Both keep a long time, and are 
very nouriſhing, but a little difficult of digeſtion. 
Though they ſeem at firſt infipid, there are a great num» 
ber of white people, who have been born in theſe 
iſlands, who prefer them to the beſt wheat. All the 
Spaniards in general, uſe it conſtantly, and the French 
feed their flaves with it. * | 
The other European nations, who have ſettlements 
in the iſlands, are little acquainted with the- manioc. It 
is from; North America that theſe colonies receive their 
ſubſiſtence; ſo that, if, by any accident, which may ve- 
ry poſſibly take place, their connections with this fer- 
tile eountry were interrupted but for four months, they 
would be ſtarved. A boundleſs avidity makes the in- 
ſular coloniſts inſenſible of this imminent danger. All, 
at leaſt the greater part, find their advantage in turn- 
ing the whole induſtry of their flaves towards thoſe 


productions which are the objects of commerce. The 


principal of theſe are, cocoa, rocou, cotton, indigo, and 
coffee. We ſhall elſewhere ſpeak of their cultivation, 
value, and deſtination. We ſhall at preſent confine 
ourſelves to the cultivation of ſugar, whoſe produce a- 
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an that of all the other com- 


lone is more important th 
modities. * - . * | 
The cane that yields the ſugar, is a kind of reed, 


which commonly riſes eight or nine feet, taking in the 


leaves growing out of the top of it. Its moſt ordinary 
thickneſs is Hom two to * inches. It is covered 
with a hardiſh rind, which incloſes a ſpungy ſubſtance; 
It is interſected at intervals with joints, that ſerve as it 
were to ſtrengthen and ſupport it; but without imped - 
ing the circulation of the ſap, becauſe theſe joints are 
ſoft and pithy in the inſide, N | 
This plant hath been cultivated, from the earlieſt an- 
tiquity, in ſome countries of Aſia and Africa. About 
the middle of the twelfth century, it became known in 
Sicily, from whence it paſſed into the ſouthern provin- 
ces of Spain. It was afterwards tranſplanted into Ma. 
deira and the Canaries. From theſe iſlands it way 
brought into the New World, where it throve as hap- 
pily as if it had been a native of it. | a 
All ſoils are not equally proper for it. Such as are 
rich and ſtrong, low and marſhy, environed with woods, 
or lately cleared, however large and tall the canes may 
be, produce only a juice that is aqueous, inſipid, of 
à bad quality, difficult to be boiled, purified, and pre- 
ſerved. Canes planted in a ground where they ſoon 
meet with ſoft ſtone or rock, have but a very ſhort du · 
ration, and yield but little ſugar. A light, porous, 
and deep ſoil, is by nature moſt favourable to canes. 
The general method of cultivating it, is to prepare 
a large field; to make, at the diſtance of three feet 
from one another, furrows eighteen inches long, twelve 
broad, and ſix deep; to lay in theſe, two, and ſome- 
times three, ſlips of about a foot each, taken from the 
upper part of the cane, and to cover them lightly with 
earth. From each of the joints in the flips iſſues a 
ſtem, which, in time, becomes a ſugar-cane. | 
Great care ſhould be taken to clear it conſtantly from 
the weeds, which never fail to grow around it, for the 
firſt fix months. The canes then are ſufficiently thick 
and near one another to deſtroy every thing that might 
be prejudicial to their fertilit They are —— 
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affered to grow eighteen months, and are ſeldom cut at 
| ny other time. Ne 1 | 
eds From the ſtock of theſe, iſſue ſuckers, which are, in 
the their turn, cut fifteen months after. This ſecond cut- 
ary ting yields only half of the produce of the firſt. The 
red M planters ſometimes make a third cutting, and even 4 
bHurth, which are always ſucceſſively leſs, however good 


the ſoil may be. Nothing, therefore, but want of 
hands for planting afreſh, can oblige a planter to exped 
more than two crops from his cane. 4 * 
Theſe crops are not made in all the colonies at the 
ſame time. In the Daniſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch ſettle- 
ments, they begin in January, and continue till Octo- 
ber. This method does not imply any fixed ſeaſon for 
the maturity of the ſugar- cane. This plant, however, 
like others, muſt have its progreſs; and it has been ge- 
nerally obſerved to be in flower in the months of No- 
vember and December. It muſt neceſſarily follow, from 
the cuſtom theſe nations have adopted, of 2 to 


are ather their crops ten months without intermiſſion, 
ds, chat they cut ſome canes which are not ripe enough, 
ay and others that are too ripe, and then the fruit has 
of not the requiſite qualities. This harveſt ſhould have a 


fixed ſeaſon 3 and probably, the months of March and 
on April are the fitteſt for it: nor do they prefer this 
u- time becauſe they are then riper ; but the drought 
us, which prevails in their iſlands, renders the rains, which 

fall in September, neceſſary to their planting; and as 
ire che canes are eighteen months in growing, this period 
et Wl always brings them to the preciſe point of maturity. 
ve In order to extract the juice of the cut canes, which 
e- WT ought to be done in four and twenty hours, otherwiſe 
he it would turn ſour, they paſs them between two cylin- 
th ders of iron, or copper, placed perpendicularly on an 
2 immoveable table. The motion of the cylinders is re- 
pron by an horizontal wheel turned by oxen, or 


m orſes but, in water-mills, this horizontal wheel de- 
he WW rives its movement from a perpendicular one, whoſe cir- 
:k cumference meeting a current of water, receives an im- 
t preſſion which turns it upon its axis: this motion is 


from right to left, if the current of water ſtrikes the 
. upper 


N 


"i 


This liquor is por red into another boiler, where a mo. 
 derate fire makes it throw up its firſt ſcum. When it 


thick and blackifh; ſo that, when it is to be dried, it 


that has not formed any chryſtals. This is called the 
ſyrup. After this water hath flowed through, the raw 
| _ remains, which is rich, brown and ſoft. 
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upper part of the wheel; from left to right, if the 
current ſtrikes the lower part. | * et 
From the reſervoir, where the juice of the cane is re. 
ceived, it falls into a boiler where thoſe particles of wa. 
ter are made to evaporate that are moſt eaſily ſeparated, 


hath loſt its èlammy conſiſtence it is made to run into 
a third boiler, where it throws up much more ſcum, by 
means of an increaſed degree of heat. It then receive 
the laſt boiling in a fourth caldron, whoſe fire is three 
times ſtronger than the firſt. 

This laſt fire decides the fate of the proceſs. If it 
hath been well managed, the ſugar forms chryſtals that 
are larger or ſmaller, more or leſs bright, in proportion 
to the greater or leſs quantity of oil they abound with, 
If the fire hath been too violent, the ſubſtance is re- 
duced to a black and charcoal extract, which cannot 
produce any more eſſential ſalt. If the fire hath been 
too moderate, there remains a conſiderable quantity of 
extraneous oils, which colour the ſugar, and render it 


becomes always porous, becaufe the ſpaces, which theſe 
oils filled up, remain empty. ; 

As ſoon as the ſugar is cool, it is poured into earthen 
veſſels of a conic figure, the baſe of the cone is open, 
its top has a hole, through which the water is poured 


greateſt part of theuiflands leave to Europe the 
care of giving ſugar the other preparations which are 
neceſſary to make it fit for uſe. This practice ſpares 
the expence of large buildings, leaves them more blacks 
to employ in agriculture, allows them to make their cul- 
tures without any interruption for two or three months 
together, and employs a greater number of ſhips for 
exportation. | | 

- The French platters alone have thought it their in- 
tereſt to 'manage their ſugars in a different manner, 


- 
— 


To whatever degree of exactgeſs the juice of the ſu : intc 
7 be boiled, there always remains an in- wit 


finite ra 
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fnite number of particles foreign to the falts of the ſu- 
re · Wl gar, to which they appear to be what lees are to wine. 
Wa- Theſe give it a dead colour, and the taſte of tartar, 
ed. of which they endeavour to deprive it, by an opera- 
no- tion called earthing. This conſiſts in putting again 
n it WI the raw ſugars into a new earthen veſſel, in every re- 
nto Wl ſpect ſimilar to that we have mentioned. The ſur- 
by face of the ſugar, throughout the whole extent of the 
ver baſis of the cone, is then covered with a white marle, 
ree on which they pour water. In filtering it through 
this marle, the water carries with it à portion of a cal-' 
fit careous earth, which it ſpreads upon the different ſa- 
hat line particles, where this earth meets with oily ſub- 
ion WI ſtances, to which it unites. - This water is afterwards 
th. WW drained off through the opening at the top of the 
re- mould, and a ſecond ſyrup is procured, which they call 
not Wl melaſſes, and which is fo much the worſe, in propor- 
tion as the ſugar was finer, that is, contained Jeſs ex- 
traneous oil: for then the calcareons' earth, diffolved 
by the water, paſſes alone, and carries with it all its 
acrimony. e 
This earthing is followed by the laſt preparation, 
which is effefted by fire, and ſerves for the evaporatin 
of the - moiſture with which the falts are WN 
during the proceſs of earthing. In order to obtain 
this, the ſugar is taken out of the'conical;veſſel 'of the 
earth, in its whole form, and conveyed into a ſtove, 
which receives from an iron furnace a gentle and gra- 
dual heat, where it is left till the ſugar is become very 
dry, which commonly happens at the end of two or 
umme, 0900 ee $05 eee nen e 
Though the expenee which this proceſs requires, ia 
in general thrown away, fince the earthed fugar is 
commonly refined in Europe, in the fame manner as 
the raw ſugar all the inhabitants of the French iſlands, 
however, who are able to purify'tHeir ſugars in this 
manner, generally take this trouble. This method is 
extremely advantageous to a nation whoſe marine is 
weak, as it enables them, in times of war, to convey 
into their own metropolis the moſt valuable cargoes, 
with a leſs number of ſhips than if they pr only 
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One may judge from theſe ſpecies. of ſugars, but 
much better from that which has undergone the earth- 
ing, of what fort. of ſalts it is compo If the ſoil, 
where the cane hath been planted, is hard, ſony, and 
ſloping, the ſalts will be white, angular, and the grain 
very large. If the foil is marly, the colour will be the 
ſame; but the granulations, being cut on fewer ſides, 
will refle leſs light. If the foil is rich. and ſpungy, 
the granulations will be nearly ſpherical, the colour 

will be dulky, the ſugar will ra under the finger, with» 
out any unequal feel. This laſt ſugar is conſidered as 
the workt. 

Whatever may be the reaſon, thoſe places that have 
a northern aſpect produce the beſt, ſugar ; and marly 
grounds yield the greateſt quantity. The preparations 
which the £ that grows in theſe kinds of ſoil re- 
quire,, are leſs tedious and troubleſome than thoſe which 
the ſugar requires that is produced in a rich land.. But 
| theſe obſervations. admit of infinite variety, the inveſti. 
gatian. of; which is properly the province of chymilts, 
or ſpeculative planters 

Beſides ſugar, the cane furniſhes ſ whoſe 17 — 
is. only 8 twelfth of that of the <>" a. gr he 
beſt is that which, runs from the firſt: veſſel i — 
[ — when the raw ſugar is made. It is com- 
poſed: of . particles, which carry along with 
them the ſalts of ſugar, whether it contains or ſepa- 
rates them in its paſſage. The ſyrup of an inferior 
kind, which is more bitter, and e in quantity, is 
formed by the water which carries off the tartareous 
"and earthy particles of the ſugar when it is waſhed. 
By means. of fire, ſome ſugar is beſides extracted from 
hs firſt ſyrup, which, after this operations is of leſs 
value than the ſecond, .. 

Both theſe kinds are carried into the north of Eu- 
rope, where the people uſe them inſtead of butter and 
ſugar. In North America they make tlie ſame uſe of 
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tation, and an agreeable taſte to a liquor called Pruſ7, 
which is only an infuſion of the bark of a tree. 
This ſyrup is ſtil] more uſeful, by the ſecret that has 
been diſcovered, of converting it, by diſtillation, mto a 
ſpiritous liquor, which the Engliſh call Ram, and the 
french Tafia. This proceſs, which is very fimple, is 
made by mixing a third part of ſyrup with two thirds 
of water. When theſe two ſubſtances have ſufficiently 
fermented, Which eommonly happens at the end of 
twelve or fifteen days, they are put into à clean ſtill, 
where the diftillation is made as uſual. The liquor 
that is drawn off, is equal to the quantity of the ſyrup 
employed, | 
uch is the method, which, after many experiments 
and variations, all the iflands have generally purſued 
in the cultivation of ſugar. It is, undoubtedly, a good 
one; but, perhaps, it hath not acquired that degree of 
rfection of which it is ſuſceptible. One may be al- 
to conjecture, that if, rnſtend of planting canes in 
large fields, they parcelled out the ground into divi- 


ſions of fixty feet, leaving betwixt two planted diviſions 


a ſpace of land uncultivated, ſuch a method would be 
attended with great advantages. In the modern prac- 
tice, none but the canes on the borders are of a fine 
ar and attain to a proper degree of maturity. 

hoſe in the middle of the field, in part miſcarry, and 


"ripen badly, becauſe they are deprived of a current of 


air, which only acts by its weight, and feldom gets to 
the foot of theſe canes, that are always co with 
the leaves. 

In this new ſyſtem of plantation, thoſe portions of 
land which had not been cultivated, would be moſt fa- 
yourable for reproduction, when the crops of the plant- 
ed diviſions had been made, which, in their turn, would 
be left to recover. It is probable, that, by this me- 
thod, as much ſugar might be obtained, as by the pre- 
ſent practice; with this additional advantage, that it 
would require fewer flaves to improve it. One may 


judge what the cultivation of ſugar would then pro- 


duce, by what-it now yields, notwithſtanding its imper- 


ſections. : l 
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On a plantation fixed on a good ground, and fuff. 
ciently ſtocked. with blacks, with cattle, and all other 
neceſſaries, two men will cultivate a ſquare of canes, 
that is, an hundred geometrical paces. This ſquare 
. mult yield, on an average, ſixty quiutals of raw ſugar, 
The common price of a quintal in Europe, after de. 
ducting all the expences, will be 20 livres (a). This 
makes an income of 690. livres (6), for the labour of 
each man. 150 livres (c), to which muſt be added the 
Price of ſyrup, and rum, will defray. the expences of 
cultivation, that is to ſay, for the maintenance of ſlaves, 
for their loſs, their diſorders, their clothes, and repair. 
ing their utenſils, and other accidents. The net pro- 
duce of an acre and half of land will then be 450 
livres (4). It would be difficult to find a culture 
productive of greater emoluments. 6 | 
It may be obiected, that this is ſtating the produce 
below its real value, becauſe a ſquare of canes does not 
employ two men, But thofe, who would advance this 
_ objection, ought to obſerve, that the making of ſugar 
requires other Jabours than thoſe of merely , cultivating 
it, and, conſequently, workmen employed elſewhere 
than in the fields. The eftimate and compenſation of 
theſe different kinds of ſervice, oblige us to deduct 
from the produce of a ſquare of plantation, the expence 
of maintaining two men. 2 1 d 
It is principally with their ſugar that the iſlands fur- 
niſh their planters with all the articles of convenience 
and luxury. They draw from Europe flour, liquors, 
ſalt —— ooh ſilks, linens, hardware; and every thing 
that is required for apparel, food, furniture, ornament, 
- conveniencies, and even their luxuries. Their conſump- 
tions of every kind are prodigious, and muſt neceſſarily 
influence the manners of the inhabitants, the greatelt 
part of whom are rich, and can well afford them. 
I In ſhould ſeem that the Europeans, „ 
P who have been tranſplanted into 5 e of 


merican iſlands, mult no leſs have dege- N — i 
nerated than the / animals, which they yu and 
carried with them. The climate acts G 
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on all living beings ;- but men, being leſs immediately 
fubje&t to the laws of Nature, reſiſt her influence the 
more, becauſe they are the only beings who act for 
themſelves. The firſt coloniſts who ſettled in the An- 
tiles, corrected the action of a new ſky, and a new 


ſoil, by the conveniencies which it was in their power 


to derive from a commerce that was always open with 
their former country. They learned to lodge and main- 
tain themſelves, in a manner the belt adapted to the 
change of their ſituation. They retained the cuſtoms 
of their education, and every thing that could agree 
with the natural laws of the air they breathed. With 
theſe they carried into America the food and video of: 
Europe, and familiarized to each other, beings and pro- 
ductions which Nature had ſeparated by an interval of 
the ſame extent as a zone, But, of all their primitive- 
cuſtoms, the moſt « "ora perhaps, was that of min- 
e two races by intermarriages.- 
| nations, even the leaft civilized, have proſcribed: 
an union of ſexes between the children of the ſame fa- 
mily ; whether it was, that experience or prejudice die- 
tated this law, or chance naturally led them to it. Be- 
ings, brought up together in infancy, accuſtomed to ſee: 
one another continually, in this- mutual familiarity, ra- 
ther contract that indifference. which ariſes from habit, 
than that lively and impetuous ſenfation of ſympathy;. 
which fuddenly affects two beings; who never ſaw one 
another. If, in the dene, Linker diſunites fami- 
lies, love undoubtedly: muſt have reunited them. The 
hiſtory, whether true or fabulous, of the rape of the 
Sabine women,, demonſttates that marriage was the 
firſt alliance of nations. Thus, the blood. will Be more- 
intermixed by the caſual meetings occaſioned by a wan- 
dering life, or by the conventions and agreements of- 
ſettled. communities. The natural advantage of croſſing; 
the breed among men as well as animals, in order to: 
preſerve the ſpecies. from degenerating, is the reſult: 
of ſlow experience, and is poſterior to the acknow- 
ledged utility of uniting families, in order to ce- 
ment the peace of ſociety, Tyrants very early un- 
derſtood how far it was proper for them to ſeparate, or 
connect their ſubjects, in order to keep them in a ſtate 
of dependence. They formed men into ſeparate ranks 
: G 3 e 
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by their prejudices ; becauſe this line of diviſion be- 
tween them became a bond of ſubmiſſion to the ſove. 
reign, who balanced them together by their mutual 
hatred. and oppoſition. They connected families to 
each other in every ſtatian ; becauſe this union totally 
extioguiſhed every ſpark. of diſtenſion repugnant to the 
ſpirit of civil ſociety. - Thus, the intermixture of pedy 
es and families by marriage, has been rather the 
xeſult of political inſtitutions, than farmed upon the 
. on oi : 
But, whatever be the natural. principal and moral 
tendency of this cuſtom, it was abſerved by the Euro- 
. who were willing to multiply in the iſlands, 
| I be greateſt part of them married, either in their own tren 
| . eountry, before they removed into the New World, or tion 
; with thoſe who. landed there. The European married WH goo 
a Creole, or the Creole an European, whom chance or and 

= . family connections brought into America, From this 1] 
3 Happy aſſociation. hath. been formed a peculiar charac., on: 
| ter, which, in the two worlds, diſtinguiſhes, the man pab 
born under the ſky of the New, but from parents that ref 
| are the iſſue of either. The marks. of this character Wl thei 
= will be pointed. out with ſo much the more certainty, f 
= as they are drawn from the writings, of an accurate ob: in 
ſerver, from which we have already taken ſome parti- vaci 

<ulars reſpecting natural hiſtory. 4 of © 

— - The Creoles are in general well made. One can Wl of | 
4 Hardly fee a ſingle perſon afflicted with thoſe deformi- the 
Z ties which are fo common in other climateg, They chin 
Have all an extreme ſuppleneſs in their limbs; whether 1 

| It 1s to be attributed to a particular organization adapt- W the 
Fi ed to hot countries, or to the cuſtam of their being reared Wl thei 
without the confinement of ſwaddling cloaths, and ſtays, whi 
ur to the exerciſe they are habituated to. from their in-: the 


8 — 
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fancy. Their complexion, however, never has that air WE the? 
bf vivacity and freſhneſs, which contributes more to MW col: 
= beauty than regular features do. Their colour, when the 


| they are in health, reſembles that of perſons juſt re- I mat 
s - _ covering from a fit of illneſs; but this livid complexion, W por 
| more or leſs dark, is nearly that of our fouthern people. 1 
I ̃beir intrepidity in war has been ſignalized by a ſe- 

ries of bold actions. There would be no better ſoldiers, 
A they were more capable of being diſciplined. 
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Hiſtory. does not afford any. of thoſe inſtanees of 
cowardice, treachery and. tamen among them, which 
ſully the annals of all nations. It can hardly: be ab 

ed, that a Creole ever did a mean action. 

All ſtrangers, - without exception, find in the iſlands, 
the molt friendly and generous hoſpitality. This uſes 
ful virtue is practiſed with an oſtentation, which ſhows, 
at leaſt, the honour. they attach to it. Their natural 
propenſity to beneficence, baniſhes avarice ; and the 
Creoles are generous in their dealings. 1 5 7 


They are ſtrangers to diſſimulation, craft; and p- 


cion. The pride they take in their frankneſs, the opt 


nion they have of themſelves, together with their ex- 
treme vivacity, exclude from their commercial tranſac- 
tions, all that myſtery and reſerve, which fiifles natural 
goodneſs of diſpoſition, extipgaries! the Ty 14954 
and blunts our ſenſibilitx. Fi 

They are independent and i in. bin taſte, 
on account of their warm imagination, which is inca- 
pable of any reſtraint. It conſtantly hurries them with. 
freſh ardsur into pleaſures, to which they ſacrifice both. 
their fortune, and their whole exiſtence. | | 

A remarkable degree of penetration, a N faeility 
in ſeizing all ideas, and expreſſing themſelves with vi- 
vacity ; the power of combining, added to the talent 
of obſerving ; a bappy mixture of all the qualities of. 
of mind and character, which render men capable of 
the greateſt, actions, will make them attempt every; 
thing, when oppreſſion compels. them to ĩt. 

The ſhary and ſaline air of the Caribbees deprives- 
the women of that lively colour which is the beauty of 
their ſex. But they have a delicate, white complexion, 
which allows the eyes all their power, and conveys into 
the ſoul ſuch deep. impreſſions, as are irreſiſtible. As 
they are extremely ſober, they drink nothing but cho» 
colate, coffee, and ſuch ſpiritous liquors, as reſlore to 
the organs their tone and vigour, enervated by the eli. 
mate ; while che men are eontinually drinking in 1 58 
portion to the heat that exhauſts them. 

They are very prolifie, and often mothers, of ten "RY 
twelve children. This propagation proteeds from loves 


. * attaches thepa.to. the man they. * . 
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but which alſo throws them inſtantly into the arms of 
another, whenever dengh has diſſolved the union of 4 
 4r{t or ſecond marriage. 

Jealous even to di lee, they are ſeldom unfaith. 
ful. That indolence, which makes them neglect the 
means of pleaſing, the degrading taſte which the men 
have for negro women, their manner of life, private or 
eier which precludes the opportunities or tempta- 
tions to gallantry ; theſe are the belt fupports of the 
virtue of theſe females. - 

The ſolitary manner in which they live in their 

houſes, gives them an air of timidity, which embarraſſes 
them in their intereourſe with the world. They loſe, 
even in early life, the ſpirit of emulation and choice, 
and this prevents them from eultivating the om 
talents of education. They feem to have neither power 
nor taſte for any thing but dancing, which, undoubted- 
ly, tranſports and 'animates them to higher pleaſures, 
This inſtinct of pleaſure attends them through all the 
ſtages of life; whether it is, that they ſtill — ſome 
mare of their youthful ſenſibility, or are ſtimulated 
with the recolle&ion of it; or from other reaſons which 
are unknown to us. 
From this conſtitution ariſes ſuch an extremely ſen- 
Able and ſympathizing character, that they cannot even 
bear the fight of miſery ; though they are, at the-ſame 
time, rigid and ſevere, with reſpe& to the ſervice'they 
require of thoſe domeſtics that are attached to their 
perſon. More deſpotic and. inexorable towards their 
flaves than the men themſclves; they feel no remorſe in 
ordering chaftiſements, the ſeverity of which would be 
à puniſhment and a leffon to them, if they were obliged 
to inflict them themſelves, or were witnefles to them. 

This flavery of the negroes 
from whence the Creoles, in part, derive a eertain cha- 
racter, which makes them appear ſtrange, fantaſtic, 
| and which renders their converfation not much reliſhed 
in Europe. From their earlieſt infancy, they are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee a number of tall and ftout men about 
them, whoſe: buſtneſs it is to eonjecture and antici — 
their wiſhes. This firſt view muſt immediately inlp 
: em with the moſt N och opinion of — 
993 Seldom 


is, perhaps, the cauſe 
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Seldom meeting with any oppoſition to their caprice, 
though ever ſo unreaſonable, they aſſume a ſpirit of 
preſumption, tyranny, and diſdain, for a great part of 
mankind; Nothing is more inſolent than the man who 
always lives with his inferiors ; but, when theſe hap- 
pen to be ſlaves, habituated to wait upon children, to 
dread even their cries, which muſt expoſe them to pa- 
niſhment 3 What muſt maſters become, who have never - 
obeyed ; wicked men who have never been puniſhed; 
and madmen who are uſed to put their fellow-creatures 
in irons ? WF 004 nnen I 156 TOR. | 15 
So cruel an example of dependence, pives the Ameri- 
cans that pride which muſt neceſſarily be deteſted in 
Europe, where a greater equality among men teaches 
them a greater mutual- reſpect. Educated without 
knowing either pain or labour, they are neither able to 
ſurmount a difficulty, or bear contradiction. Nature 
„ hath given them every advantage, and fortune refuſed 
the them nothing. In this reſpect, like moſt kings, they 
are unhappy, becauſe they have never experienced adver- 
ſity. If the climate did not ſtrongly excite them to 
bak love, they would not taſte a fingle true pleaſure ; And 
yet they have ſeldom the happineſs of forming an idea 
of thoſe: paſſions, which, , thwarted by obſtacles and re- 


— 


1 fuſals, are fed with tears, and gratiſied with virtue. 5» 
me If they were not-cgnfiped; by the Jaws of Europe, which 4 
ey FG. them by their wants, and repreſs or reſtrain the » 
or extraordinary degree of independence they enjoy, they 4 
eir would fall into a ſoftneſs. and effeminacy which, would | 
in render them ſooner or later the victims of their.own ty- 
be fanny, or would ſink them into a ſtate of anarchy that 
«4 vould overturn all the foundations of their community,. | 
; But if they once ceaſed. to have: nehm, for lla ves, * 
nſe nd kings who live at a diſtance from them for maſters, 4 | 
a. they, perhaps, would become. the moſt, aſtoniſhing th 
ic people that ever appeared on the earth. The ſpirit 4 
ed of liberty which they would imbibe from their (earlieſt 1 


ig infancy ; the underſtanding. and abilities which they 1 

would inherit from Europe; the activity, which the 7 
te neceſſity of repelling numerous enemies would inſpire,; "= 
| the large colonies they, would, have to form the rich =_ 
eommerce they would have to foundion an immenſe cul- | 


tivationz 
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* create; and the maxims, laws, and manners they would 

dave to eſtabliſh on the principles of reaſon : All theſe 

' ſprings of action would, perhaps, make, of an equivoca] 
-and-miſceflaneous race of people, the moſt flouriſhing 
nation that philoſophy and n could wiſh for the 
happineſs'of the world. | 

If ever any fortunate revolution ſhould take Wr in 

the world, it will begin in America. After having ex- 

| perienced ſuck devaſtation, this New World muſt flourih . In 
in its turn, and, perhaps, command the Old. It will ivfan 
become the aſylum of our people who have been op-: ſeeme 
preſſed by political eftabliſhments, or driven away by is ca 
war. The ſavage inhabitants will be civilized, wa, op- WI Pri 
. d ſtrangers will become free. But it is neceſla. em 
ry that this change ſhould be preceded by conſpiracies, ſmok 
eommotions, and 'calamities ; and that a hard laborious elf 
education ſhould prediſpoſe their minds both to act and deco! 
to ſuffer: ſpain 
Te y young Creotes, come into Europe to exerciſe body 
And pradtiſe what we teach yon; there to collect, in the Hu 
Precious remains of our ancient manners, that vigour 
Which we have loſt; there to ſtudy our weakneſs, and fear. 
_ from our follies themſelves, thoſe leſſons of wil — 

whieh at events. Let your negroes, eon 

-whoſe Au Aids us, and — 4 blood, py: eſpec 
"haps, is mingled in all thoſe ferments, which alter, cor - ¶ re 1 
rupt, and deftroy our tion, be left in nl of A 
Fly from an education of tyranny, effeminacy and vice, ge! 
vhich you contract from the habit of living with ſlaves, MI. T 
-whole ftapidity inſpires you with none of thoſe elevat nf 
ed and virtuous fentiments which ean only give riſe to are f 
a people that will become famous. America hath their 
«poured all the ſoorces of tion on Europe. To © » 
dvomplete its vengeance, it mult draw. from it all the 
inſtruments of its proſperity. As it has been deftroyel 
by our crimes, it muſt be renewed by our vices.” 
The Americans ſeem to have been deftined 1 
ture, to a greater ſhare of happineſs than the 
peaus. In the iſlands are ſcarcely known ſuch diſeaſes 
as the gout; gravel, ſtone, apoplexics, pleuriſies, com- 
1 of the ehen * Rhee: 9 which Wia⸗ 
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er occaſions: None of thoſe ſcourges of the human 

ace, which are ſo fatal in other countries, have ever 
e the leaſt ravages there. If the air of the coun- 
try can be withſtood, and the middle (age be attained 
o, this is ſufficient to inſure a long and happy courſe 

of life. There, old age is not tottering, languiſhing, 

ee eee eee eee LY . 
climate. | 


In the Caribbees, „ 9 
;nfants are attacked with a. diſeaſe which Diſs — 

x ic the Bus 
ſcems| peculiar to the torrid zone: It „n ue 
is called ſetanas. If a child receives the — 27 it the | 
impreſſions of the air or wind, if the 225 F mn 
room where it is juſt. born is expoſed to B 
ſmoke, to too much beat or cold, the diforder Wau 
itſelf immediately. It begins by ſeizing! the jaw, which. 
becomes rigid and fixed, "fs not to be opened. This 
ſpaſm ſoon communicates itſelf to the other parts of the 
body; and the child dies for want of being able to take 
nouriſhment.. If it cſcapes this danger; which threatens 
the nine firſt days of its exiſtence, it has nothing to 
fear. The indulgences. which are allowed to children 
before they are weaned, which is at the end of twelve 
monthe, ſuch as the uſe of coffee, chocolate, ine, but 
eſpecially ſugar and ſweetmeats ;; theſe iudulgences that 
are ſo pernicious; to our children, are offered to, thoſe 
of America by. nature, which accuſtoms them i in r. : 
age to the productions of. their climate. | 

The fair ſex, naturally weak and delicate, has its- 
infirmities-as well, as its. charms. In the iſlands, they 
are ſubject to a weakneſs ; an almoſt total decay of. 
their ſtrength ;; an uncongquerable averſion for all kind. 4 
of wholeſome food, and an irregular craving. aftery 
every thing that is prejudicial to their health, Salt or 
ſpiced food is what they only reliſh and deſire. This- 
diſeaſe is a true cachexy, which, commonly degenerates 
into a dropſy. It is; attributed to the diminution. of 
the — in thoſe women who come from Europe, 
and to the weakneſs or total anten 0 of e 
here nee in — ingen 4 12 l 5 
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The men; more robuſt, are liable to more violent 
complaints. In this vicinity of the equator, they are 
expoſed to a hot and malignant fever, known under dif. 
ferent names, and indicated by hæmorrhages. The 
blood, which is boiling under the fervent rays of the 
ſun, is diſcharged from the noſe, eyes, and other parts 
of the body. Nature, in temperate climates; does not 
move with ſuch rapidity, but that, in the moſt acute 
diſorders, there is time to obſerve and follow the courſe 
ſhe takes. In the" iſlands,” her progreſs is ſo rapid, 
that, if we delay to attack the diſorder as ſoon as it ap- 

rs, its effects are fatal. Thus it is, that the patient, 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, muſt be bled fifteen 
- or eighteen times, while, in the intervals, he has recourſe 
to other remedies. No ſooner is a perſon ſeized with 
fickneſs, but the phyſician, the Nee and the 2 
are all called to his bed - ſide. 

Moſt of thoſe who ſurvive theſe dent i . 
ing exhauſted by the manner in which they have been 
treated, recover very ſlowly, ' and with difficulty. Se- 
veral fall into an habitual weakneſs, occaſioned by the 
debility of the whole machine, which the noxious air 
of the -comitry; and the little nouriſhment their food 
ſupplies, are not able to reſtore. Hence obſtructions, 
jaundice, and ſwelling of the ſpleen, are enden. which 
ſometimes terminate in dropſies. 

Almoſt all the Europeans who land in e are 

d' to this danger, and frequently the Creoles 
ae, on their return from more temperate cli- 
mites. But it never attacks women, whoſe blood has 
the natural evacuations, and -negroes, who, born under 
a hotter climate, are inured by Nature, and prepared 
uy a free perſpiration; for a the ferments _ rhe ſun 

van produce. 1s e 

It is certainly owing to ds ſun, the heat of whoſe 
rays, being leſs oblique, and more conſtant than in our 
climates,” occaſions theſe violent fevers: Its heat —— 
inevitably produce a thickening of the blood, throu 
the exceſs of perſpiration, 'a want of elaſticity in t 5 
ſolids, a dilatation of the veſſels by the impulſe of the 
fluids, whether in proportion to the-rarefa@ion of the 
air, or the * degree of compreſſion which the ſur- 

face 
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fice of the bodies is expoſed to in a rareſied atmo- 


lent ſphere. 4 ; | p | | 

are Some of . theſe inconveniencies might, perhaps, be 
dif. prevented, by purging and bleeding on the paſſage, 
The as we advance toward the torrid zone, by repeating 


theſe precautions in the iſlands, and by the uſe of the 


arts cold bath. 1 

not But, far from having recourſe to theſe expedients, 
ute which reaſon indicates, the inhabitants fall into ſuch 
urſe Wi exceſſes, as are moſt likely to haſten! and inereaſe the 
pid, diſorder. The ſtrangers who arrive at the Caribbees, 
ap · excited by the entertainments they are invited to, the 
ent, pleaſures they partake of, and the kind reception they 
teen 


meet with, give themſelves up to an immoderate indul- 


ence of all the pleaſures which cuſtom renders leſs preju- 
Fieial to thoſe ho are born under this climate. Feaſting, 
dancing, gaming, late hours, wine, cordials, and frequent- 
ly the chagrin of diſappointment in their . r ex- 
pectations, conſpire to add to the ferment of an immo- 
derate heat of the blood, which ſoon becomes inflamed. 

With ſuch indulgence, it is ſcarce poſſible to reſiſt 
the heats of this climate z and even the greateſt pre- 
cautions are not - ſufficient to ſecure perſons from the 


attack of thoſe dangerous fevers; ſeeing the molt ſo- 
ns, ber, and moderate men, who are the moſt averſe from 
lich erery kind of exceſs, and the moſt careful in all their 


actions, are victims to the new air they breathe. In 
the preſent ſtate of the colonies, of ten men that 
into the iſlands, four Engliſh die, three French, three 
Dutch, three Danes, and one Spamard. 

When it was obſerved how many men were loſt in 
theſe regions, at the time they were firſt occupied, it 
was generally thought, that the ſtates who had the 
ambition of ſettling there, would be depopulated in the 
end. | 1 


1oſe" Wl 

our Exrrzirves hath altered the public ,, „„ 
4 5 v e * Advantages of 

2 opinion upon this point. Theſe colo- *,, ofe nations 


nies have been ſupplied with more 


that are in 


t means og expence, in proportion as | 
the they hae extended their plantations. 772 of the 
the Theſe new 25 


ns have opened into their Nan 
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mother country new ſources of conſumption. The in. 
creaſe in exportations could not take place without an 
increaſe of labour. Theſe labours have brought toge. 
ther a greater number of men, which will ever be the 
caſe when the means of ſubſiſtence are multiplied. E. 
ven foreigners have reſorted in great multitudes into 
thoſe which opened a wide field to their am- 
bition and induſtry. 
Population not only increaſed among the proprietors 
of the iſlands, but the people have alſo become more 
happy. Our felicity in general is proportioned to our 
conveniencies, and it muſt increaſe as we can vary and 
extend them. The iſlands have been productive of this 
advantage to their poſſeſſors: They have drawn from 
theſe fertile regions a number of commodities, the con- 
ſumption of which hath added to their enjoyments, 
They have drawn ſome, which, when exchanged for o- 
thers among their neighbours, have made them partake 
of the luxuries of other climates. In this manner, the 
kingdoms which have acquired the poſſeſſion of the 
illands, by lucky circumitances, or by well combined 
projects, are become the refidence of the arts, and of 
all the polite amuſements, which are a natural and ne- 
eeſſary conſequence of great plenty. 

But this is not the only advantage: Theſe coloniet 
have raiſed the nations that founded them, to a ſuperi- 
ority of influence in the political world, in the follow- 
ing manner: Gold and ſilver, which form the generil 
circulation of Europe, come from Mexico, Peru, and 
Brazil. They belong neither to the Spaniards nor the 
. — Portugueſe, but to the people, who give their merchan- 

diſe in exchange for theſe metals. Fee people have 

accounts between them, that are ultimately ſettled at 

Liſbon and Cadiz, which may be looked upon as a com- 

mon and univerſal repoſitory. It is in theſe places that 

one mult judge of the increaſe or decline of the trade 
of each nation. That nation whoſe accounts of fale 
and purchaſe are kept in balance with others, acquires 
its intereſt entire. "That which hath purchaſed more 
than it hath fold; withdraws leſs than its inteceſt ; be- 
cauſe it hath ceded a part of it, in order to ſatisfy the 
demands of the nation to which it was indebted. = 
d PI 1 
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which has ſold more to other nations, than it hath pur- 


an chaſed of them, does not only get what was owing from 
ge- Spain and Portugal, but alſo the profit it has derived 
the from other nations with whom it hath made exchanges. 


This laſt advantage is peculiar to the people who poſ- 
ſeſs theſe lands. Their capital is annually increaſed by 
the ſale of the valuable productions of theſe countries 3 
and the augmentation of their ſtock confirms their ſu- 


ors periority, and renders them the arbiters of peace and 
ore war. But we ſhall explain, in the following book, how 
our far each nation hath increaſed its power by the poſſeſ- 
ind 4. a 


ſion of the iſlands, 
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BOOK XII. 
4 . # Writ 


Settlements of the Shaniardt, the Dutch, and the Danes, 
bs in the American iſlands. 4 
PAIN has the honour of having firſt diſcovered 
\F the great Archipelago of the Caribbees, and of 


- 


having formed the firſt fettlements on 

A Spaniſh them. The iſland which her navigators fell 
colony formed in with, upon their firſt arrival in Ameri- 
on the banks ca, is called Trinidad. Columbus land- 
of the Oronoo- ed on it in 1498, when he diſcovered 
fo. The uſe the Oronooko; but other objects divert. 


that has, and ed his attention both from that iſland as 


might have well as the coaſts of the neighbouring 
been made of continent. The luſtre of the gold, hows- 
: Þ ever, which had been ſeen, from a dif 


tance, glittering on the ſhore, caul- 
ed them to be reviſited by the nation which had firſt 
made the diſcovery. © The conqueſt of theſe immenſe 
regions, which are watered by one of the largeſt and 
Ticheſt rivers of the univerſe, was reſolved upon; and, 
in order to inſure and facilitate the execution of ſo 
great an enterprize, the iſland of Trinidad, ſituated at 
the mouth of the Oronooko, was peopled. An iſland 

Has always the advantage of a continent, when, having 
but a ſmall extent of country to defend, it has a very 
Jarge one to attack ; which was the caſe in the preſent 
inſtance, ; *o& | 
The river Oronooko, which, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, has its riſe from the Cordeleras, after being in- 
creaſed, in a courfe of five hundred and ſeventy-five 
Jeagues, by the influx of a great number of rivers, 
more or leſs conſiderable, empties itſelf ,into the ocean, 
by more than fifty mouths. Its impetuoſfity is ſo great, 
that it prevails againſt the moſt powerful tides, and 
Preſerves the freſhneſs of its waters to the diſtance of 
twelve leagues from that vaſt and deep channel within 
which it was confined, Its rapidity, however, is not 
| always 


II 


ay 
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always the ſame, owing to a circumſtance, perhaps, 
entirely peculiar. This river, in the month of April, 
begins to ſwell, and continues to riſe during five months; 
the ſixth, it remains at its greateſt height: In Octo- 
ber, it begins to ſubſide, and falls gradually till the 
month of March, during the whole of which, it con- 
tinues in its moſt diminiſhed ſtate. Theſe alternate 
changes are regular, and invariably the ſame. | 

This phznomenon, the eauſe of which is unknown, 
ſeems to depend much more ow the ſea than on the 
land. During the fix months that the river is riſing, 
the hemiſphere of the New World preſents nothing, 
ſo to ſpeak, but water, at leaſt, but | 


ittle land, to the 

rpendicular action of the ſun's rays. During the fix 
months of its fall, America exhibits nothing but a vaſt 
continent to this bright luminary, The ſea, at this 
time, is lefs ſubject to the influence of the ſun ; or, at 
leaſt, its current, towards the eaſtern ſhore, 1s more ba-- 
lanced, more broken by the land. It muſt, therefore, 
leave a freer courſe to the rivers, which, being then 
leſs reſtrained by the fea, cannot be ſwelled, but by 
the melting of the fnows from the Cordeleras, or by 
rains. Perhaps, indeed, the-rifing of the waters of the 
Oronooko may depend entirely on the rainy ſeaſon. 
But, to comprehend thoroughly the cauſes of fo ſingu- 
lar a phenomenon; it would be neceſſary to eonſider, 
how far the gourſe of this river may be affected by that 
of the Amazons, and to know the track and direction 
of both rivers. We have reaſon to imagine, from the 
difference of their ſituation, their ſource, and their o- 
pening into the fea, that the cauſe of fo remarkable a. 
difference in the periods of their flux and reflux, may, 
ſame time or other, be-diſcovered.. There is a general 
connexion throughout the whole ſyſtem of the world. 
Phe courſes of rivers depend either on the diurnal or 
annual: revolutions of the earth. Whenever an enlight- 
ened people ſhall acquire a knowledge of the banks of 
the Oronooko, they will diſcover,. or, at leaſt, they will 
endeavour to diſcover, the cauſes of theſe phænomena: 
The inveſtigation, however, will be attended with dif- 
faulties. The river is not ſo navigable as might be 
keeſumed, from its magnitude; its bed is, in many 
l H places. 
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places, filled up with a great number .of rocks, which 
_ - oblige the navigator, at times, to carry, both his 
boats, and the merchandize they are laden with, over 
land. | Ix | | 
The people, who croſs or frequent this river, bor. 
dering on the burning Line, and inhabiting a country, 
too Fuitkul, perhaps, to have been cultivated, know 
neither the trouble of clothes, the reſtraints of police, 
nor the burthen of government. Free under the yoke of 
poverty, they live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, and on 
wild fruits. Agriculture mult have made ſmall progreſs, 
in a country where they have nothing but a ſtick to plough 
with, and hatchets made of ſtone to cut down trees, 
which being burned or rotted, leave the.ſoil in a proper 
tate for cultivation. 
The miſery and oppreſſton to which women are ſub- 
jected in the New World, is, daubtleſs, the prinei- 
pal cauſe of the ſmall number of inhabitants in that 


part of the one. This tyranny, which is univerſal, 
I 


is more cruelly exerted upon the banks of the Oronooko, 
than anywhere elſe; and theſe countries, of courſe, 
though extremely favoured by Nature, are moſt thinly 
inhabited. It is a common practice with mothers, to 
bleed their female children to death, by cutting the 
navel-ſtring too near the body. Even Chriitianity 
has not had influence enough to put an end to this abo- 
minable practice. For this, we have the teſtimony of 
the Jeſuit Gumilla, who being informed, that one of 
his new female converts was about to perpetrate a mur- 
der of this ſort, went to find her oat, in order to re- 

roach her for her crime in the ſeyereſt terms, The 
woman heard the miſſionary with the greateſt compo- 
ſure; and, when he had finiſhed, ſne aſked permiſſion 
10 reply, which ſhe did in the following manner: 

„ Would to God, Father, would to God, that my 
« mother, the moment ſhe brought me forth, had diſ- 
« covered as much love and compaſſion to her infant, 
4 as to have prevented the miſefries I endure, and thoſe 
«. I mutt continue to ſuffer, tilt death put an end to 
« my pains! If my mother had ſtifled me in the birth, 
% I would have been dead; but 1 would not have felt 


death; and I would have eſcaped the moſt . 


La 
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« of ſituations. What have I not already ſuffered, and 
« who knows what ſtill remains for me to ſuffer ! 
« Conſider, Father, the tortures inflicted by the In- 
« dian men upon their wives, or rather ſlaves. They 
« go out with us to the woods, with their bows and 
« their arrows : We follow, burdened with the load of 
« carrying one infant in a baſket, and another hang- 
« ing at our breaſts, They go a-fiſhing or fowling, 
« while we till the ground, and, after enduring all the 
« fatigues of the cultivation, we are obliged to ſuſtain 
« all the toils of the Harveſt. They return in the e- 
« venivg withont any load; we are loadened with roots 
« for them to eat, and maize to drink. At their re- 
« turn, they entertain themſelves with. their friends; 
« while we are diſpatched for wood and water to pre- 
« pare their ſupper. Aſter the feaſt is over, they goto 
« ſleep ; but we are forced to ſpend moſt of the night 
« in grinding maize, and in making chica: And how 
« are we recompenfed for all theſe Jabours and watch- 
« ings? They drink, and, when drunk, they drag us. 
« by the hair, and trample us under their feet. | 
« Ah, Father, would to God my mother had flif- 
« led me in the birth! You know well the juſtneſs 
« of our complaints; you ſee daily the truth of what 
“] deſeribe. But you are ignorant of our great- 


| « eſt cauſe of complaint. It is hard for a poor 


« Indian woman to ſerve a hufband, as a flave, in 

e the fields loaded with fweat, and when at home 

“ deprived of repoſe. But, after 20 years labour, it \ 
« 18 dreadful to ſee our huſbands fondly bringing home 

& young. and unexperienced wives, upon whom they 

« doat, and allowing them to beat us, beat our tender 

4 infants, domineer over us, treat us as ſervants, while 

« the ſlighteſt murmur is filenced with the branch of a 

« tree } Ah, Father, how do you think we ſhould be 4 
« able to endure ſuch a ſituation? Is it not then hu- ll 
« mane in the Indian women to deliver their children 4 
« from a ſlavery which is a thouſand times worſe than 
death? Would to God, I repeat it to you, Father, 
that my mother had loved me ſo well, as to have bu- 
e ried me the moment IL was born! This would at 
« quce have prevented my ſufferings and my tears.“ 


Among 
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Among all the ſmall nations which wander about in 
theſe vaſt regions, there is one in which, by the nature 
of the ſoil, the condition of women is rendered much 
more comfortable; I mean, thoſe who inhabit that 
oup of iſlands formed by the different mouths of the 
8 Their country, though covered with water 
fix months of the year, when the river is ſwelled, and 
overflowed the reſt of the year twice a day by the ſea, 
appears to them preferable to every other. They live 
perfectly ſecure, in cabins raiſed above the reach of the 
water, upon ſtakes ſunk deep in the ſands. Theſe ſands 
are covered with palm-trees, which ſupply the ſavage B 
inhabitants, who are of a gentle, ſociable, and chear- fruit 
ful temper, with food, drink, furniture, and canoes. nien 
It was not till the year 1535, that the Spaniards Wl obje 
thought of paying another viſit to the river Oronooko. ance 
Having been diſappointed in their ſearch after mines, WI with 
they conſidered it of fo. little importance, that they Wl diſc 
never formed more than one ſmall ſettlement upon it. whit 
This is fituated at the lower part of the river, and is It, ei 
called St. Thomas. The firſt coloniſts applied them» com 
ſelves with fo much ardour ta the cultivation of tobacco, Its } 
that they delivered annually ten cargoes. to the Dutch: this 
This intercourſe having been prohibited by the mother. to t 
eountry, the town, which hath alſo been twice ſacked der 
by pirates, inſenſibly dwindled: to nothing. The whole ing 
employment of the place, at preſent, is to breed a few ſom 
cattle, which they ſend to Cumana, by an inland com- tur 
munication. F. whe 
Theſe vaſt and fertile regions would ſoon emerge MW eve 
from their preſent obſcurity, if Spain knew how to a- bit. 
vail herſelf of the active ambition of the Jeſuits. It the! 
is well known, that theſe men, admirable as a ſociety, thei 
dangerous in a political, and deteſtable in a religious ſpa: 
view, had ſucceeded. fo-far as. to draw from the midit all 
of their foreſts,, a great number of wild natives; to hat 
ſettle them on the banks of the Oronooko, and other whi 
rivers, molt of which are navigable,. that fall into it; wit 
to inſti] into them ſome- cial prineiples, and a- taſte ' 
for ſome of the more neceſſary arts, particularly agri- Th 
culture. Would it not be poſſible to induce theſe peo- ty, 
ple, who already cultivate ſugar, cotton, tobacco, and 6 
ed | cocoa, 
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cocoa, for their on conſumption, to increaſe the 
growth of theſe commodities, ' by offering them others 
in exchange? The diſtance between a ſavage and a ſo- 
cial ſtate, is immenſe ; but from the infancy of ſociety, 
to a fouriſhing ſtate of commerce, there are but a few 
ſteps to make. Time, which improves the ftrength, 
ſhortens the diſtances. Spain would be enriched by 
her traffic with theſe new plantations, whoſe produce 
might be carried to Trinidad, and thus that ifla 

would be reſtored to its original deſtination. 


Bor, beſide the ſerving as a ſtaple, its extent, the 
fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, and the conve- : 
nience of its roads, would make it; an Sp 770% 8. 
object in ittelf of confiderable import - 72 x uy lg 
ance. Thoſe, who have ſurveyed it . OE 4 
with ſafficient attention and ſkill, to | 
diſcern, through the impediments of thick foreſts, with 
which it is covered, the real value of it, have eſteemed 
ig it capable of producing, in abundance,” many different 
m. commodities, and even ſuch as bear a high price. Vet, 
0, its produce hath been confined merely to cocoa ; but 
he this was in ſuch perfection, that it was preferred even 
r. to that of Caracea; and the Spaniſh merchants, in or- 
ed der to ſecure it, ſtrove to anticipate each other, by pay- 


| Margaretta. 


le ing for it in advance. This eagerneſs, which may 
* ſometimes give a ſpur to the induſtry of a people na- 
n- turally active, is ſure deſtruction to thoſe, amon 
whom the deſire of eaſe has the force of a paſſion, and 
ge even almoſt of a neceſſity, if not of nature, at leaſt, of ha- 
a- bit. Ihe proprietors having received more money than 
It they could repay with that fingle commodity, in which 
75 their whole fortune conſiſted, Fell, by degrees, into de- 
us ſpair; and, from the dread of unuſual toil, gave over 
it all thoughts of labour. Since the year 1727, there 
to hath been no more cocoa to be found on the ifland ; 
er which, from that time, hath had no correſpondence 
3 with the metropolis. - : 
te The ſame negligence had before ruined Margaretta. 
1. This iſland enjoyed a momentary vigour and proſperi- 
n ty, from a ſpecies of wealth drawn from the bottom o 
| * : t e 
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covered, at the diſtance of four leagues from the conti. 


- Pearl-ifland. The quantities of this treaſure, which 
nature yielded without any expence, attracted the Spa. 


- transferred, in 1524, to Margaretta, where ſome of 


© breadth, became more neglected by 


two iſlands, more for the ſake of keeping nations of 


-with a view of deriving any advantages to itſelf. Here 


their ſlothfulneſs, produces there of a larger ſize, and 


woods with a breed that is become wild. The inhabi- 


the fea which encompaſſed it. Columbus, in 1498, dif. 
nent, the little iſle of Cubagua, afterwards called 


niards to this place in 1509. They brought with then 
ſome ſavages from the Bahama iſlands, who had. been 
found not proper for working in the mines, but had x 
faculty of continuing a long time under water. This 
talent of theirs was employed with ſo much ardout, 
that great fortunes were raiſed in a very ſmall time. 
The N of pearl were exhauſted, and the colony waz 


the ſame kind had juſt been diſcovered, and which dil. 
appeared in a ſtill ſhorter time. From this period, that 
iſland, which is fifteen leagues in ago and fix in 


pain than Tris 


The court of Madrid ſtill maintain poſſeſſion of theſe 


viſite 
it til 
from 


Leos 
dear. 


greater induſtry at a diſtance from the continent, than 


is a mixed race, formed between Spaniards and Indian . 
women, who joining the indolence of the ſavage to the of U 
vices of civilized nations, are ſluggards, cheats, and ed t 
zealots. They live on what fiſh they catch, and bana- 2 


nas, which Nature, out of complaiſance as it were to 


better quality than in any other part of the Archipe- 
lago. They have a breed of lean and taſteleſs cattle, 
with which they carry on a fraudulent traffic to the 
French colonies, exchanging them for camlets, black 
veils, linens, filk ſtockings, white hats, and hardware. 
The number of their veſſels does not exceed thirty floops 
without decks. "ir | 

The tame cattle of theſe two iſlands have filled the 


tants ſhoot them, and cut their fleſh into ſlips of three 
inches in breadth and one in thickneſs, which they dry, 
after having melted the fat out of them, ſo that they 
will Keep three or four months. This proviſion, which 

| 1 


renee 
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ij called Taſſau, is ſold in the French ſettlements for 
20 livres (a) an hundred weight. | 

All the money which the government ſends to theſe 
two iſlands, falls into the hands of the commandants, 
the officers civil and military, and the monks. The re- 
mainder of the people, who do not amount to more 
than ſixteen hundred, hve in a ſtate of the moſt de- 
plorable poverty. In time of war, they furniſh about 
two hundred men, who, for the ſake - of plunder, offer 


themſclves, without diſtinction, to any of the colomes 
that happen to be fitting out cruiſers for ſea. 


Tas inhabitants of Porto- Rico are of ; 
2 different turn. That iſland, which is Spaniſh ſet- 
f .  tlements at 

ſituated in the centre of the Antilles, is Porto-Ri 
forty leagues in length, and twenty in AO oe, 
its greateſt breadth, Though it was diſcovered and 
viſited by Columbus in 1493, the Spaniards neglected 
it till 1509, when thirſt of gold brought them thither 
from St. Domingo, under the command of Ponce de 
Leon, to make a conqueſt, which afterwards coſt them 
dear. S 

Every one knows, that the uſe of poiſoned arms is 
of the higheſt antiquity.” In moſt countries it preced- 
ed the invention of ſteel, When darts, headed with 
tone, bones of fiſh, or other animals, proved inſuffi- 
cient to repel the attacks of wild beaſts, men had re- 
courſe to poiſonous juices, which, from being original- 
ly deſigned merely for the chace, were afterwards em- 
ployed in war againſt their own ſpecies. Ambition 
aud revenge ſet no limits to their outrages, till ages had 
been ſpent in drowning whole nations in rivers of blood. 
When it was diſcovered, that this effuſion of blood pro- 
duced no advantage, and that, in proportion as the 
ſtream ſwelled in its courſe, it depopulated countries, 
and left nothing but deſerts, without animation, and 
without culture; they then came to an agreement, to 
moderate, in ſome degree, the thirſt of ſhedding it. 
They eftabliſhed what are called the laws of war; that 
is to ſay, injuſtice upon injuſtice, or the intereſt of kings 
in the maſſacre of the people. They do not now cut 
(a) 175. 6d. | 
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the throats. of all their victims at once; but reſerve 
_ ſome few of the herd to propagate the breed. Theſe 
laws of war, or of nations, required the abolition of 
cCeꝛxtain abuſes in the art of killing. Where ſire - arme 

are to be had, poiſoned weapons are forbidden; and, 

when canon-balls will do the buſineſs, chewed bullets 

are not allowed. O!] race unworthy both of heaven or 
| earth, deſtructive, tyrannical being, man, or devil u. 
ther, wilt thou never ceaſe to torment this globe, where 
thou exiſteſt but for a moment? Will thy wars never 
end but with the annihilation of thy ſpecies ? Go, then, 
if thou would advance thy miſchief, go, and arm thy. 

{elf with the poiſons-of the New World. 1 © 
_ © Of all the regions, productive of venomous plants, 
node abounded ſo much in them as South America, 
which owed this malignant fertility to a ſoil in gene- 
ral rank, as if it were purging itſelf from the {lime of 

a. deluge. | To | 

The plants called Lianes, of which there were vaſt 
numbers in all damp and marſhy places, furniſhed the 
_ poiſon, which was in univerſal requeſt on the conti- 
nent. The method of preparing it, was, by cutting 
them in pieces, then boiling them in water, till the 
liquor had acquired the conkitence of a ſyrup. Aſter 
this, they dipped their arrows in it, which were im- 
mediately impregnated. with the poiſonous quality, 
During ſeveral ages, the ſavages, in general, uſed theſe 
arms in their wars with each other. At length, many 
of thoſe nations, from the deficiency of their numbers, 
found the. neceſſity of renouncing ſo deſtructive a wea- 
pon, and reſerved it for beaſts, whether large or ſmall, 
which they could not overtake or overcome. Any 
animal, whoſe ſkin has been raiſed with one of theſe 
poiſoned arrows, dies a minute after, without any ſign 
of convulſion or pain. This is not occaſioned by the 
coagulation of the blood, which was a long time the 
general opinion; recent experiments have proved, that 
| this poiſon, mixed with blood newly drawn and warm, 
4 prevents it from coagulating, and even putrefaction. 
It is probable, that the effect of theſe juices is upon the 
| nervous {yſtem.. Some travellers have imputed the o- 
rigin of the venereal diſeaſe among the inhabitants # 
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the New World, to the habit of eating game killed 
with theſe poifoned arms. At preſent, It is univerſal- 
ly known, that the fleſh of ſuch animals may be eaten 


for a continuance, without any ill effect. vu 
In the American iſlands, they, draw their, poiſon = 
from trees more than from the Lianes ; and of all the 
venomous ſorts of trees, the moſt deadly is the man- 
cheneel. Its trunk, which. is never more than two 
feet in circumference,” is covered with a ſmooth ten- 
der bark. Its flowers are of a reddiſh caſt. Its fruit 
is of the: colour of a peach, and has a ſtone in the mid- 
dle. The leaves of it are like thoſe of the laurel, and 
contain. a milky fluid. In the heat of the day, it is 


nts, dangerous to handle them, on account of the moiſture 
ica, which exudes from their pores; and ſtill more dan- 
ne- geroue to repoſe under them, from the prodigious 
> of quantity of duſt that falls from the innumerable flowers 


borne by theſe trees. Ineiſions being made in the 
trunk of them, ſhells are placed under, to receive the 
ſap; as ſoon as it is grown a, little thick, they ſteep 
the points of, their arrows in it, which acquire from 


ing chence the property of conveying: ſudden death, be the 
the wound ever ſo flight. Experience has ſhown, that this 
iter poiſon preſerves its venomous quality above an hundred 
im- years. Of all the ſpots where this fatal tree is found, 


Porto-Rico , 18 that in which it delighteth moſt, and 

where it is found in the greateſt, abundance, Why 

were not the firſt conquerors of America all ſhipwreck- 

ed on this iſland? It is the mis fortune of both worlds, 

that they became acquainted with it ſo late, and that \\ 
they did not there meet with the death which their a- 


\ny varice merited. ac We Fx 

xl Wl The mancheneel ſeems only to have been fatal to the 

ign WW Americans. The inhabitants of the iſland where it 

the grows, uſed it to repel the Caribbees, who. made fre- "i 

the WW yoent defcents. on their, coaſts. .; They might have.cm- | 
hat WW ployed the ſame arms againſt the Europeans; and, as” 


rm, the Spaniards were ignorant, at that time, that ſalt, ap- — 9 
on. Wl plied immediately, is an infallible cure, they woc 

the WW probably have fallen a ſacrifice to, the firſt effefts of 

0. Fl this poiſon. But they did not meet with the leaſt re- 

of Wl filtance on the part of the favage inhabitants of the 


illand. | 


\ 
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iſland. They had been informed of what 'had occur. 
red in the conquelt of the neighbouring iſles ; and they 
regarded theſe ſtrangers as a 1 87 5 order of beings, 
to whoſe. chains they voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves. 
It was not long, however, before they wiſhed to ſhake 
off the intolerable yoke which had been impoſed on 
them, and poſtponed the enterpriſe, only till they 
could be aſſured whether their tyrants were immortal. 
A cacique, named Broyo, was intruſted with this com- 
miſſion. 0 2 50 
Chance favoured bis deſign, by bringing to him Sal. 
zedo, a young Spaniard, who was travelling. He re- 
<cived him with great reſpect, and at his departure 
ſent ſome Indians to attend him on his way, and to 
| ferve him in the quality of guides. When they came 
to the bank of a river, which they were to paſs, one 
| of thoſe ſavages took him on his ſhoulder to carry him 
over. As ſoon as they had got into the midſt of it, he 
threw him into the water, and, with the aſſiſtance of his 
companions,” kept him there, till there was no appear- 
ance of life. They then dragged him to the bank; 
but as they were ſtill in doubt, whether he was dead or 
living, they begged pardon a thouſand times for the ac- 
E _cident that had happened. This farce laſted three days; 
till at length, being convinced, by the ſtench of the 
 eorpſe, that it was poſſible for Spaniards to die, the 
'- . - Indians roſe on alf fides upon their oppreffors, and ma- 
. facred an hundred of them. mn. 
Ponce de Leon immediately aſſembled all the Caſti- 
| Iians who had eſcaped, and, without loſs of time, fell 
| won the ſavages, who were terrified with this ſudden 
 $ attack. Their panic became more violent, in pro 
' tion as the number of their enemies increaſed. They | 
had even the folly to believe, that "theſe Spaniards, 
who were jult arried from St. Domingo, were the 
ſame that had been killed, and were come to life again 


- 
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Such acts of barbarity by no means promoted the 
intereſts of Spain. An iſland of conſiderable extent, 
enriched by a great number of rivers, fruitful, though 
unequal ;z furniſhed with an excellent port, and coaſts 


of eaſy acceſs: This iſland, the poſſeſſion of which 
would have made the fortune of an active nation, is 
ſcarcely known in the world. The inhabitants a- 
mount barely to 1500, A Meſtees, 


and Mulattoes. They have about 3eco negroes, 
whoſe employment is rather to gratify the nes 
than to aſſiſt the induſtry of the proprietors. Both 
maſters and ſlaves, brought nearly upon a footing, by 
their ſloth, ſubſiſt alike on maize, potatoes, and catlava. 
If they cultivate ſugar, tobacco, and cocoa, it is only 
ſo much of each as is neceſſary for their own conſump- 
tion. Their ex conſiſt of about two thouſand 
kins, which they furniſh annually to the mother coun- 
try, and a conſiderable number of 

kind, but ſmall, ſuch as are uſually found in broken 
and mountainous countries. 'Theſe mules are ſmug 
into Santa-Cruz, Jamaica, and St. Domingo. This 


colony is protected in its idleneſs by a garriſon of two 


hundred men ; which, with the clergy and civil officers, 
colt government 250,000 livres (5). This money, add- 
ed to what they get for their cattle, is ſufficient to pay 
the Engliſh, Dutch, French, and Danes, for the linens 
and other merchandiſe they ſupply. All the advantage 
the metropolis derives from this ſettlement, is, to take in 


to the New World. 
If Spain hath ſo little confideration for her own in- 


tereſt, as to — — the advantage which ſhe might 


draw from an ifland of importance, at leaſt ſhe 
ought to permit ſuch of her ſubjecta, as chance hath 


conducted there, to emerge from that ſhameful pover- 
ty in which they Janguiſh. To render their condition 
more happy, nothing is wanted but liberty of a free 


market for their cattle, They could find paſture. for 
as many as. would ſupply the conſumption of all the 
Caribbee iſlands, where the lands are occupied in til- 


lage. The ſituation of a ſettlement in the centre 4 


15 
(3) 20,937 L. 266 


mules, good in their 


led 


water and freſh proviſions there, for the fleets ſhe ſends 
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| "thoſe iffands, would be a very favourable circumſtance 


for its trade with them. An open communication with 
active and enlightened people, would excite thoſe eo- 
loniſts who are not fo. The defire of partaking in the 
fame enjoyments, would inſpire the ſame ardour for by. 
© fineſs. The court of Madrid would then reap the po- 
liticalt fruits of a condeſcenſion Which humanity alone 
mould dictate to her. Till this liberty of commerce iz 
granted, Porto- Rico will be of no more ſervice to her 
than St. Domingo. * ha 


PL WA Tais iſland,” famous for being the 


earlieſt ſettlement of the Spaniards in 
2 a S. the New World, was at felt in high 
hs ate of eſtimation for the quantity of gold it 
produced: This wealth diminiſhed with the inhabitants 
of the country, whom they obliged to dig it out of the 
*bowels of the earth; and the ſource of it was entirely 


_ "aficed' up, when the neighbouring iſlands no longer ſup- 


pflied the loſs of thoſe wretched victims to the avarice 


pdf the congueror. A vehement deſire of opening again 


this ſource of wealth, inſpired the thought of getting 
"ſlaves from Africa; but, beſides that theſe were found 
"unfit for the labours they were deſtined to, the multi- 
tude of mines which then 25 to be wronght on the 
continent, made thoſe of $t. Domingo no longer of any 
"importance. An idea now n. that their 
negroes, which were healthy, ſtrong, and patient, might 
be uſefully employed in huſbandry ; and they adopted, 
through neceſſity, a wiſe reſolution, which, had they 
"known their own intereft, they would have embraced by 
choice. 1 6 2 * J 25 33 5 {37 - Tk : 22 
The produce of their induſtry was at firft extremely 
mall, becauſe the labborers were few. Charles V. 
"Who, like moſt fovereigns, preferred his favourites to 
"every thing, had granted an Nw of the 
flave trade to a Flemiſh nobleman, who made over his 
privilege to the Genoeſe, Thoſe avaricious republi- 
"cans. conducted this infamous commerce, as all mono- 
7 are conducted; they reſolved to fell dear, and 
"they fold but few. Whey time and competition had 
Kxed the natural and neceſſary price of ſlaves, - 

0% << $24,54 (4 number 
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number of them increaſed. It may eaſily be imagined, 


that the Spaniards, who had been accuſtomed to treat 


the Indians, though they differed but little in com- 
plexion from themſelves, as beaſts, did not entertain a 
higher opinion of theſe. negro Africans, whom they 
ſubſtituted in their place. Degraded til} farther in 
their eyes by the price they had paid for them, even 
religion could not reſtrain them from aggravating the 
rhe ap of their ſervitude. It became intolerable z and 


theſe wretched ſlaves made an effort to recover the 


unalienable rights of mankind. Their attempt proved 

unſucceſsful z but they reaped this benefit from their. 
deſpair, that they were afterwards treated with more 
humanity. | _ * e e dee 
This moderation (if tyranny, cramped by the-appre- 
henſion of revolt, can deſerve that name) was attended 
with good conſequences. Cultivation was purſued, with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs, Soon after the middle of the 
fixteenth century, the metropolis drew annually from 
this colony, ten million weight of ſugar, a large quan- 


tity of wood for dy ing, tobacco, cocoa, caſſia, ginger, 


cotton, and peltry in abundance. | One might imagine, 
that ſuch favourable beginnings would give both the 
deſire and the means of carrying them. farther ; but a 
train of events, mere fatal. each than the other, ruined 
theſe hopes. | | 11 n 
The firſt misfortune aroſd from the depopulation of 
St. Domingo. The Spaniſh conqueſts on the continent 
ſhould naturally have contributed to promote the ſuc- 
ceſs of an iſland, which Nature ſeemed to have formed 
to be the centre of that vaſt dominion ariſing around 
it, to be the ſtaple of the different colonies. t it fell 
out quite otherwiſe : On a view of the immenſe fortunes 
that were made in Mexico, and other parts, the rich- 
eſt inhabitants of St. Domingo began to deſpiſe their 
ſettlements, and quitted the true ſource of riches, 
which is on the ſurface of the earth, to go and ranſack 


the bowels of it for veins of gold, which are quickly 


exhauſted, The government endeavoured. in vain. to 
put a ſtop to this emigration; the laws were always ei- 
iber artfully eluded, or openly violatddz. 


a 


World. To complete the miſchief, the Caſtilians them- 


| "the had formed on the continent, uſed no pains to dif- 
fRpate this 2 2 24 She even refuſed to liſten to the 
er 
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W The weakneſs, which was a neceſſary conſequeng 
of ſuck a conduct, encouraged the enemies of Spain th 
Tavage theſe coaſts, which were quite defenceleſs. E. 
ven the capital of this iſland was taken and pillaged by 
that celebrated Engliſh ſailor, Francis Drake. The 
eruizers of leſs — contented themſelves with 


intereepting veſſels in their paſſage throagh thoſe li. 
"tudes, the del known at that time of any in the New 


ſelves commenced pirates. They attacked no ſhips but 
[thoſe of their own nation, which were more rich; 
worſe provided, and worſe defended than any othen, 
The cuſtom they had of fitting out * clandeſtineh, 
in order to procure ſlaves, prevented them from being 
known; and the aſſiſtance they purchaſed from the ſhip: di. 
of war commiſſioned to n — trade, e to 2p 
them impunity. 28 WI 
The foreign trade of the er wos its only re. D 
ſource, in this diſtreſs; and that was illieit: But as it T. 
-£otitinued to be carried on, notwithſtanding the vigi- Ml 
lance of the governors, or, perhaps, by their conti ot 
vauce, the policy of an exaſperated. and ſhort-ſighted 
court, exerted itſelf in demoliſhing moſt of the ſea- 
Ports, and driving the miſerable inhabitants into the 
Auland country. This act of violenee threw them into 
a ſtate of dejection, which the incurſions and ſettle- 
- ment of the French on th nd ve carried to 
the utmoſt pitch. + 13 4 

Spain, totally taken up with that vaſt empire, which 


| folicitations of Flemiſh ſubjects, who earneſtly 

preſſed that they might have permiſſion to clear thoſe 

fertile lands. Rather than run the riſk of ſeeing them 

carry on a contraband trade on the coafts, ſhe choſe to 

bury in oblivion, a ſettlement, which had been of con- 
a ſequence, and was likely to become ſo again. 

This colony, which had no longer airy intercourſe is 
with the metropolis, but by a Gogle ſhip, of no great fo\ 
| burthen, received from thence every third year, , ou ' 

ſiſted, in 1717, of eighteen thouſand four hundred and H 


ten inhabitants, including — Meſtees, * 
or 
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or Mulattoes. / The complexion and character of theſe 
people, differed according to the different proportions 
of American, European, and African blood they had 

received from that natural and trauſient union which re- 
ſtores all races and conditions to the ſame level; ſor 
love, like death, pays no reſpect to perſons. Theſe 
demi-ſavages, plunged in the extreme of floth, lived 


ra 


ture, and moſt of them without clothes. The few a- 
wy them, in whom indolenoe had not totally ſup- 
the ſenſe of decency, and taſte for the conve- 
— of life, purchaſed clothes of their nei 
the French, in return for their cattle, and the money 
ſent to them for the maintenance of two hundred ſol- 
diers, the prieſts, and the government. It does not 
appear that the company, formed at Barcelona in 1757, 
-with excluſive privileges for the re-eſtabliſhmept of St. 
Domingo, bath as yet made any canfiderable 
They ſend out only two ſmall veſſels annually, OY 
are freighted back with fix thoulaad hides, gay oe: 
other commodities of little value. 

St. Domingo, the capital of — colony, 3 he 
place where this traffic is carried on, is ſituated on the 
-fide of a plais thirty leagues in Jengyh, and from eigbt 
to twelve in breadth.” This large tract, which; pro- 
petly cultivated, would furniſh — to the amount 
of 20, ooo, ooo livres, (a) is eoveted with foreſts and 
underwood, with here and there ſome paſture land in- 
ter ſperſed, which ſerves for a confiderable number of 
cattle. This ſpot, which is level throughout almoſt its. 
whole extent, becomes unequal in the neighbourhoad 
of the town, which is built on the banks of the Loza- 
ma. Some magnificent ' ruins axe .almoſt all the re- 
mains of the once flouriſhing ſtate of this celebrated 
city, On the land- ſide, it has no fortiſtoat ion, but a 
ſimple wall, without either ditch, or -outworks ; but, 
towards the river and the ſea, it is well provided. Such 
is the only ſettlement the nn ings up on the 
ſouthern coaſt. 

On the north, there is one called Monte Chriſto. 
r this maritime and en 5 bach _ 


* 


(s) #75, 000 L 


fruits and roots, dwelt in cottages without furni- 
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no connection with Spain. It owes its trade to the yi. 
-cinity of the French plantations. In time of 
the of the plain of Mariboux, ſituated between 
fort Dauphin and bay Manche neel, is all carried to 
this port, which is conſtantly filled with Eagliſh ſmug. 
1 hen there is a rupture between the courts ” 
don and Verſailles, without engaging that of Ma. 
-drid, Monte Chriſto becomes a very conſiderable mar. 
ket; for, all the northern part of the French colony 
ſend their commodities thither, where they never fail 
- of | meeting with ſhips ready to take them off; but the 
moment Spain finds "herſelf called to take a part 
in the di 2 uo, this briſt 
trade cea 
The Spaniards have no fettlement in the weſtern 
rt of the iſland, which is entirely occupied by the 
French; and it is not above nine or ten years ſince 
he of 2 the award, which they 


N mey thoug 
had long entirely 1 
I be project of cultivation, which ecidentally found 
its way into the council at Madrid, might be carried 
into execution in the plain of Vega-Real, which is ſi- 
| tuated in the inland country, and is fourlcere leagues 
in length, by tens is its greateſt breadth. It would be 
Hs. ty t the New World, a ſpot more 
level, more — or better watered. All the pro- 
Auctions of Ameria would ſucceed admirably there; 
but it would be impoſſible to remove them from. thence, 
' without making roads, which is an undertaking that 
would nations more enterprifing than the Spa- 
' niards. beſe difficulties ſhould naturally have led 
—_ them to fix their eyes on the plains of St. Domingo, 
| which ave fruitful, though not in ſo great a degree at 
; thoſe of Vega- Real. bably they were apprehen- 
ſive, that the new coloniſts would adopt the manners. ef 
the old, fo they determined upon Samana. 
Samana is * peninſula, on the eaſtern part of the 
land, five broad, and fixteen long; and is: join- 
ed to the continent by a narrow flip © marſhy 
It forms a bay of fourteen leagues in len N 
"I the ——— is in. fourteen fathom,, 

chat the ſhips may ly cloſe to the be 


— 
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This bay is full of — iſlands, which, it is ay to 
keep clear of, by ſteering cloſe to —  vcltern coal. Be- 
ſides the poſſeſſion of a Kalbe, th h not a level ſoil, 
this — — of land affords a — very advantageous 
for trade, and for bringing the ſhips that come from 
Europe cloſe to the ſhore. 

Theſe conſiderations - induced the firſt ee 
from France, who ravaged St. Domingo, to ſettle at 
Samana; where they maintained their ground a long 
time, though ſurrounded-by their enemies.” At length, 
it was found that they were too much expoſed, and at 
too great a diſtance from the reſt of the — ſettle- 
ments on the iſland, which were every day improving. 
In confequence of this, they were recalled. The Spa- 
niards rejoiced at their departure, but did not take paſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſpot they had'quitted.).. oo em 

Within thefe few years, however, they have. ſent 
thither ſome people from the Canaries : the ſtate was 
at the expence TT the voyape, and of their maintenance 
for ſeveral years. Theſe meaſures, prudent as they 
were, have not been attended with ſucceſs. The new 
inhabitants have, for the moſt part, fallen victims to 
the elimate, to the clearing, aud, above all, to the ar- 
bitrary impeſitions of the governors, whoſe: military 
turn is ever fatal to colonies, Of -theſs ſtrangers, the 
few that have ſurvived ſo many evileptanguiſh under the 
expectation of approaching” death. Such unfucceſsful 
beginnings promiſe no very fortunate conſequences. | St. 
Domingo is likely to continue, as far as concerns the 
Spaniards, in the ſame feeble ſtate they have left it till 
now ; but Nature and Fortune will make _ amends 


by ubs. 
Tus iſland of Cubs; which is ſeparated from de. by 
mingo by a narrow channel, is of itſelf yr 


equal in value to a kingdom: It is two $ paniſh tolp- . 
hundred and fifty leagues in length, and 7 Teen at 
the W in breadth from fifteen to twenty and Cuba. I- 
a thirty. Though it was diſcovered by portance of 
f Columbus, in in 1492, the Spaniards did That 9 8 
not attempt to make themſelves' maſters 

of kit em 1511 when Diego de N | 
re. four ſhips, and landed on the eaſtern point. | 
A . N b | 
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at A RON whoſe name was Hatuey, ded over 
— diſtrict. He was a native of St. Domingo, or 
Hiſpauiola, and had retired hither to avoid the {lavery 
— which his countrymen were condemned. "Thoſe 
who could eſcape the tyranny of the Caſtilians, had 
followed him in bis retreat, where he formed a little 
"Rates and ruled in peace. At a diſtance he obſerved 
- the Spaniſh fails, whoſe approach he dreaded. On the 
-firſt news he received of their arrival, he called toge · 
ther the braveſt Indians, both of his ſubjects and allies, 
to animate them to a defence of their liberty 3 aſſur- 
ing them, at the ſame —_ that all their efforts would WF blo 
be ineffectual, if they did not firſt render the God of 
their enemies propitious to them: Behold bim there, Wi bir 
- faid he, pointing to a veſſel filled with golg, bebeid that fou 
mi . dviit, fetus imo Bis aid! e 
3 ſimple and -nat y believed, WF tha 
pe gold, — — of which fo much blood was 
ſhed, was the god of the Spaniards, They danced and 
ſang before the rude and unfaſhioned ore, And reſigned cor 
\ themſelves wholly to its protection. 
But Hatuey, more enlightened, and more ſuſpicious 
than the other Caciques, aſſembled them again. . | 
— lad be to tha, erpecf any happineſs, o im du 
ds remains among us. He is m 
hey ſeek for bim in every place, 
| n they find him. Mere le 
\bidden in the cavities of the earth, they would diſcover bin. 
ere we to him, they would plunge their hand: 
| into. our bowelr, and drag him out. There is no place, 
« but. 8 that can elude their ſearch, — 
When be is no longer among us, doubtleſs, we ſhall be | 
Toten by them. As foon as he had do | 8 th: 
FS mg mm ee ng 
Notwithſtanding this, the Spaniards advanced. Their WI ve 
| ——— and cannons, thoſe tremendous deities, di{- eu] 
perſed, with their thunder, the ſavages who endeavour- Ic 
ed to reſiſt: But, as Hatuey might reafſemble chem, 
be was purſued through the woods, taken, and con- 
Wm 1 N ies he was R wth" Ho 
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flake, and waited only for the kindling of the fire, an 
inhuman prieſt advanced to propoſe the ceremony of 
baptiſm, and to ſpeak to him of | Paradiſe. + Are there, 
faid the Cacique, any Spaniards in that happy. place? 
Yes, replied the miſſionary; hut there are none but good ones, 
The beſt of them, returned Hatuey, are good ſor nathing. 
I will not go to à place, where I ſhould be in danger 
meeting one of them. Talk no more to me of your reli- 
gion, but leave me to die. "i: #36347 (4 9 FITS OPER £4. 24 1 | 
The Cacique was burned, the God of the Chriſtians, 
was diſhonoured, and his croſs was ſtained with human 
blood; but Velaſquez found no more enemies to op- 
poſe him. All the Caciques haſtened to do homage to 
him. After the mines had been opened, and it was: 
found that they did not anſwer, the inhabitants, of Cu- 
ba being become uſeleſs, were exterminated ; ſor, at 
that time, to conquer, was to deſtroy. One of the 
largeſt iſlands in the world did not coſt the Spaniards a 
fingle man; but what profit have they drawn from the 
conqueſt of Cuba? 113 suf ai ern 130031 1 7 
The ſettlement they have formed upon this iſland 
may be conſidered in three views, each of which merits 
a ſerious attention. The firſt is, on account of the pro- 
duce of the country, which is conſiderable; the ſecond, 
as being the ſtaple of a great trade ; and the third, as 
being the key to the New World. | 1410 
Cotton is naturally the principal production of this 
vaſt iſland. This ſhrub, at the time of the conqueſt, 
was very common there. The preſervation of it re- 
quired little expence or labour; and the general dry - 
neſs of the ſoil adapted it-particularly to this purpoſes 
The commodity, however, is now become ſo ſcarce, 
that, ſometimes, ſeveral years paſs without any of it be- 
ing ſeat to'Ewope: +34 ob [3h 0i 46 pam las 
Although the Spaniards. have an inſurmountable a- 
verſion to Imitation, yet they have, of late, adopted the 
cultivation of coffee at Cuba, having obſerved the ra- 
pid progreſs.it made in the neighbouring iſlands. But, 
in borrowing- the commodity from foreign coloniſts, 
they have not borrowed their diligence in improving 
it. Their whole produce of coſſee barely amounts to 
thirty or fire and thirty thouſand weight, one _ 
Ae whie 
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uhich is exported to Vera Cruz, and the reſt to Ma. 
drid; One ſhould naturally conclude, that the growth 
of this plant will | increaſe, in proportion as the uſe of 
# liquor, ſo familiar to people in hot climates, ſhall be. 
come more common among the Spamards ; but a na- 
tion, which was the firſt to introduce into Europe a 
taſte-for coffee, and the laſt to adopt it both in Europe 
and America, will be flow in all its improvements, as 
- It is in every kind of invention. The propagation of 
offee-requires that of ſugar ;z it may be worth while, 
| to enquire how far the Spaniards are prepar- 
ed by the one ſor the other. 1 by 
Sugar, which is che richeſt and moſt valuable pro- 
daction of America, would of itſelf be ſufficient to give 
to Quba, chat flouriſhing ſtate of proſperity, every ſource 
and-channel of which e ſeems to have opened for 
ber. Although this iſland, is, in general, unequal and 
mountainous, yet it has plains ſuſſiciently extenſive, and 
fuffieiently watered; to fupply the ſconſumption of the 
eateſt part of Europe in that article. The incredi- 
fertility of its new lands, if properly managed, 
would enable it to ſurpaſs every other nation, however 
they may have got the ſtart of it; their labour, of more 
than half a century, ſpent in bringing their works to 
perfection, would end in this, that a rival, by taking 
up their method, would outſtrip them, and, in leſs than 
twenty years, engroſs the whole of their profits. But 
the Spaniſh colony is ſo jealous of their ſuperiority, 
that to this day they hate but few plantations, where, 
with the fineſt canes, they make, at a great expence, 
but a ſmall quantity of ſugar, and that of a coarſer 
fort. This ſerves partly for the Mexican market, and 


© partly for the metropolis; which, inſtead of making a 


gold mine, as it ſhould do, of its ſugar trade, buys to 
hs value of more than five millions at foreign mar- 

109537549 enten ene bitter 
It has probably been expected, that the tobacco im» 
ported · from Cuba would make amends for this loſs; 
for, aſter furniſhing Mexico and Peru, there was ſuffi- 
dient, with the little brought from Cafacca and Bue · 
nds Ayres, to ſupply the demands of all Spain. The 
re part comes chere in leaf. That which is cured 
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in the country by Pedro Alonzo, has been, and is till 
held in the higheſt eſteem. This Spaniard, the only 
one perhaps who has enriched himſelf by a truly 
uſeful induſtry, has gained in this trade between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000 livres (a). If the go- 
yernment had liſtened to this active citizen, the nati- 
onal wealth would have been augmented by the increaſ- 
ed growth of a plant, which caprice renders ſo valu- 
able. The decay of this trade is ſolely owing to the 
negligence of the court of Madrid, in not aer the 

neral taſte of Europe for tobaeco from the Havannah. 

The Spaniſh colonies have an univerſal trade in 
ſkins. Cuba produces annually ten or twelve thouſand. 
The number might be eaſily increaſed in a country 
abounding with wild cattle, where gentlemen poflel⸗ 
on the coaſts, and in the inland parts, large tracts of 
country, which for want of At" can ſcarcely be 
applied to any other purpoſe than that of breeding 
cattle. | | 

It would be ſaying too much, to aſſert, that the hun- 
dredth part of this iſland is cleared: The only places 
where there are any traces of cultivation to be ſeen, are 
at St, Jago, a port to the windward of the colony, 
and at Matanga, a ſafe and ſpacious bay at the mouth 
of the old canal. The true plantations are all confined 
to the beautiful plains of the Havannah, and even theſe 
are not what they ought to be. 

All thefe plantations together may employ about five 
and twenty thouſand male and female ſlaves, of every 
age, The number of whites, meſtees, mulattoes, and 
free negroes, upon the whole iſland, amount to near 
thirty thouſand. The food of theſe different ſpecies of 
inhabitants, conſiſts of excellent pork, deteſtable beef, 
(both in great plenty and exceedingly cheap,) and 
manioc. Even the troops have no other bread than the 
caſſava, The habit of ſeeing Europeans frequently at 
Cuba, has, probably, preſerved the inhabitants from 
that languid flate of inaQtion which prevails in all the 
other Spaniſh colonies in the New World. It muſt be 
farther obſerved, that the people are leſs mixed, their 

Vor. IV. K 5 dreſa 
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dreſs more decent, and their manners better regulated 

than in the other iſlands. | * 

The ſtate of the colony would be ſtill more flourih. 
ing, if its productions had not been made the property 
of a company, whoſe excluſive privilege operates as a 
conſtant and invariable principle of diſcouragement, 
The leſs induſtrions a nation is inclined to be, the 
more careful it ought to be to avoid every meaſure that 
may tend to obſtruct the progreſs of the more active 
and laborious part of the people. 2598 

If any thing could ſupply the want of an open trade 
at Cuba, and atone for the grievances occaſioned by this 
monopoly, it would be the advantage this iſland has 
always enjoyed, of being the rendezvous of almoſt all 
the Spaniſh veſſels that ſail to the New World. This 

ractice commenced almoſt with the colony itſelf. 
once de Leon having made an attempt upon Florida 
in 1512, became acquainted with the new canal of Ba- 
hama. It was immediately diſcovered, that this would 
be the beſt route the ſhips bound from Mexico to Eu- 
rope could poſſibly take; and, in conſequence of this, was 
formed the ſettlement at the Havannah, which is but 
two ſhort days journey from the canal. This port was 
afterwards found very convenient for veſſels diſpatch- 
ed from Carthagena and Porto-Bello, which in a ſhort 
time purſued the fame courſe ; always putting in there 
and waiting for each other, that they might ſet fail in 
greater ſtate for the metropolis. The vaſt ſums ex- 
nded during their ſtay, by ſailors, whoſe cargoes con- 
fiſted of the richeſt treaſures of the univerſe, made the 

City abound in money. The number of its inhabitants, 
which, in 1.561, conſiſted only of three hundred fami- 
lies, and was nearly doubled at the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, amounts at preſent to ten thouſand 
ſouls. | | | 

One part of them is employed in the dock-yards, 
formerly erected by government, for building ſhips of 
war. All their maſts, iron, and cables, are brought 


from Europe; the other materials are found in 


abundance upon the iſland. But that which is moſt 
valuable, is the timber, which, growing under the in- 


Auence of the hotteſt rays of the ſun, laſts with mode - 


rate 
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rate care for a whole century; whereas European 
ſhips dry and ſplit under the torrid zone. This wood 
begins to grow ſcarce in the neighbourhood of the Ha- 
vannah; but it is very plentiful on all the coaſts, and 
the tranſportation of it is neither dear nor difficult. 
Spain is the more intereſted to multiply its docks, as 
the ſeas moſt frequented by its ſhipping, all ly between 
the tropics. There is flil] another motive for making 
the yards at the Havannah the principal reſource of 
its naval power, and that is, the pains which are now 
taking to render this key to all its colonies impregna- 
ble. The importance of the undertaking may perhaps 
make the detail of it not diſagreeable. * 

Every one knows, that the harbour of the Havannah 
is one of the ſafeſt in the univerſe; that the fleets of 
the whole world might ride at anchor there together 
that the water is excellent, and eaſily procured. The 
entrance is ſecured by rocks, which make it neceſſary 
to keep an exact courſe, in order to avoid ſtriking on 
them. It is become more difficult ſince the year 
1762, when they ſunk three men of war there. 'This 
precaution has proved detrimental only to the Spa- 
niards, who have not yet been able to weigh up thoſe 
large veſſels; and there was the leſs reaſon for it, as 
the enemy would not have attempted to force their 
way into the harbour, which was defended by the Moro 
and the fort on the point. The former of theſe for- 
treſſes is raiſed ſo. high above the level of the ſea, that 
even a firſt rate man of war could not batter it. The 
other has not the ſame advantage; but then it cannot 
be attacked but by a very narrow channel, where the 
warmelt aſſailants could never withitand the numerous 
and formidable artillery of the Moro. | 

The Havannah, therefore, can only be attacked on 
the land fide. Fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, which 
are the moſt that could be employed in this expedition, 
would not be ſufficient to inveſt the works, which co- 
ver a vaſt extent. Their efforts muſt be directed ei - 
ther to the right or left of the port, againſt the town 
or the Moro. If the latter, they may eaſily land with- 


in a league of the fort, and will come within fight of 
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it, without difficulty, by good roads, through woods 


which will cover and ſecure their march. 

The firſt difficulty will be that of getting water, 
which, in the neighbourhood of the camp they muſt 
unavoĩdably — is mortal. To procure ſuch as is 
drinkable, they muſt go in boats to the diſtance of 
three leagues, and it will be neeeffary to ſend a confi. 

derable * for this purpoſe, to the only river where 
it is to be had, or to leave a detachment there in in- 
trenchments; which being at a diſtance from the. camp, 

without communication or fupport, will be in perpetual 
danger of being cut off. 

Previous to the attack of the Moro, they muſt make 
themſelves maſters of the Cavagna, which has been 
lately built. It is a crown work, compoſed of a baſti. 
on, two curtains, and two demi-baſtions in front. Its 
right and left ly upon the bank of the harbour. It has 
caſemates, reſervoirs of water, and powder magazines 
that are bomb - proof, and a good covered way, and 2 
wide ditch cut in the rock. The road which leads to 
it, is compoſed of ſtones and pebbles, without any mix- 
ture of earth. The Cavagna is placed on an eminence 
which commands the Moro; but is itſelf expoſed to at- 
tacks from a hill, which is of an equal height, and not 
more than three hundred paces diſtant from it. As it 
would be eaſy for an enemy to open their trenches un- 
der the cover of this hill, the Spaniards intend to level 

'It ; after which the Cavagna may extend its view and 
Its batteries to a great diſtance, If the garrifon ſhould 

be ſo preſſed, as not to be able to maintain its poſt, it 

* blow up its works, which are all undermined, 

and retreat into the Moro, the communication with 
which cannot poſſibly be cut off. 

The famous fortreſs of the Moro had, towards the 
ſea, on which fide it is impregnable, two baſtions; and 
on the land fide two others, with a wide and deep 

- ditch cut out of the rock. Since it was taken, it has 
been entirely rebuilt, and its parapets made higher and 
thicker. They have added a good covered way, and 
every thing that was wanting to ſecure the garriſon 
and the ſtores. It is not eafier to open trenches be- 
fore this place than the Cavagna. Both of m_ — 

| | | 
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built with a ſoft ſtone, which will be leſs dangerous to 
the defenders than the common fort of free ſtone. 

Independent of theſe advantages, the two fortreſſes 
have in their favour, a climate extremely hazardous to 
beſiegers, and an eaſy communication with the town 
for receiving all ſorts of proviſions, without a poſſibility 
of being Wr Theſe advantages render theſe 
two places almoſt impregnable, at leaſt very difficult 
to be taken, provided they are properly ſtocked with 
proviſions, and defended with courage and ability. 
The preſervation of them is of ſo much greater im- 
portance, as their Joſs would neceſſarily occaſion the 
{urrender of the harbour and town, which are both of 
them commanded and may be battered from theſe emi- 
nences. 

After having explained the diſſiculties of taking the 
Havannah by attacking the Moro, we muſt next ſpeak 
of thoſe which muſt be encountered on the fide of the 
town. 1 

It is ſituated near the bottom of the harbour. It was 
defended as well towards the harbour as to the coun- 
try, by a dry wall, which was good for nothing, and 
twenty - one baſtions, which were not much better. It 
had a dry ditch, and of little depth. Before this ditch 
was a kind of covered. way, almoſt in ruins. The place, 
in this ſtate, could not have reſiſted a ſudden attempt, 
which, had it been made in the night, and ſupported: 
by ſeveral attacks, true or falſe, would certainly have 
carried it, They propoſe at preſent to make wide and 
deep ditches, and to add an exceeding good covered 
way. ; 


Theſe neceſſary defences will be ſupported by the 


fort at the point; which is a ſquare, built of ſtone, and, 


though ſmall, is provided with caſemates. It has been 
rebuilt, having been very much damaged during the 
hege. It is ſurrounded by a good dry ditch, dug out 
of the rock. Independent of its principal deſtination, 
wlich is to co-operate with the Moro in defending the 
port, and for which it is perfectly well calculated, it 
has ſeveral batteries which open upon the country, and 
flank ſome parts of the town-wall, TOE ts 
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Its fire croſſes that of a fort of four baſtions, which 
has a ditch, covered way, powder magazine, caſe. 
mates, and reſervoirs of water. This new fortifica. 
tion, which is erected at three quarters of a mile from 
the place, on an eminence called Aroſtigny, will re. 
quire a fiege in form, if the town is to be attacked on 
that fide, particularly as it is ſo conſtructed as to have 
a view of the ſea, to command a conſiderable tract on 
the land fide, and to diſturb an enemy exceedingly in 
getting water, which they muſt bring from its neigh. 

urhood. | 

In perambulating the city, we eome to the fort Dal. 
teres, which has been raiſed ſince the fiege. It is of 
ſtone, has four baſtions, a covered way, a half-moon 
before the gate, a wide ditch, a good rampart, re- 
ſervoirs, caſemates, and a powder magazine. It is 
barely three quarters of a mile diftant from the town, 
and is ſituated on the other ſide of a river and an im- 
paſſable moraſs, which cover it in that direction. The 
riſing ground upon which it is built, is entirely oceu- 

ied by it, and has been inſulated by the digging of 2 
broad ditch, into- which the fea has a paſfage- from the 
bottom of the harbour. Beſides its commanding the 
communication between the town and the interior part 
of the iſland, it defends the circuit of the place by 
eroſſing its fires with thoſe of Aroftigny. They are 
going to conſtruct a large redbubt in the interval of 
"theſe two forts, which will be an additional protection 
to the town. The Dalteres alſo croſſes its fire with 
that of the Moro, which is very high, and fituated at 


the extreme point of the fort. 
-» Such a continuation of works, which will require a 


garriſon of four thouſand men, and might. be finiſhed 
in two or three years, coſt Spain immenſe ſums. The 
-purchaſe of the mere materials coſt, her at firſt 
10, ooo, ooo livres (a); the employment of them annu- 
ally amounts to 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 (5). Four 
thouſand blacks belonging to the government, and 
a number of Mexicans, condemned to the publick 
Works, are the inſtruments of this 8 


They might have haſtened the end of the = 


(s) 437500 L O) About 285, oo l. upon an average. 
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of ſo many victims, if they would have permitted. 
the troops to take a ſhare of the burthen, which they 
wiſhed, as a means to reſcue them from that dreadful 
indigence under which they languiſh. 

If it were aHowable to form an opinion upon. a ſub- 


ject, which our profeſſion does not give us a right to 


underſtand, we might venture to aſſert, that when all 
theſe works ſhall be finiſhed, thoſe who would under- 
take the ſiege of the Havannah, ſhould begin by the 
Cavagna and the Moro; becauſe, when theſe forts are 
once taken, the town muſt of courſe furrender, or be 
deſtroyed by the artillery of the Moro. On the con- 
trary, if they ſhould determine for the town fide, the 
beſiegers would ſcarcely find themfelves in a better 
condition, even after they had taken it. Indeed they 
would have it in their power to deſtroy the dock- 
yards, and the ſhips that might happen to be in the 


harbour; but this would produce no permanent advan- 


tage. In order to- eſtabliſh themſelves, they muſt ſtill 
be obliged to take the Cavagna and the Moro, which 


in all probability they would find impoſſible, after the 


loſs they muſt have ſuſtained in the attack of the town 
and its fortreſſes. 


But whatever plan may be purſued in the ſiege of 


this place, the aſſailants will not only have to combat. 
the numerous garriſon incloſed within its works, but 
they will be oppoſed by troops, which will take the field, 
and continually interrupt their operations. This ſmall 
army will be compoſed of two ſquadrons of European 
dragoons, well mounted, armed and: diſciplined, and 


a company of an hundred miquelets. To theſe may be 


added, all the inhabitants of the land, whites, mulat- 
toes, and. free negroes, who are regimented to the 
number of ten thouſand men; but as the greateſt part 
of them have no idea of diſcipline, they would only: 
create coufuſton. Phis, however, will not be the caſe. 
with a regiment of cavalry of four ſquadrons, and ſe- 
ven battahons of militia, which fince the peace they 
have accuſtomed to perform their manœuvres with a» 
ſtoniſhing regularity. Theſe troops armed, clothed, 
and ce ee the expence of the government, and. 
paid in time of war upon the footing of regulars, are 
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trained and commanded by majors, ſerjeants, and cor. ruir 
porals ſent from Europe, and picked from the moſt di. per! 
ſtinguiſhed regiments. The forming of this militia 1 
coſts an immenſe ſum. Whether their ſervice will be fert 
anſwerable to the expence, is a queſtion which future iſla 
events alone can determine. But, whatever may be hav 
the military ſpirit of theſe troops, we may pronounce pre! 
beforehand, that this eſtabliſhment, in a political viey, frig 
is inexcuſable, for the following reaſons : and 


The proje& of making ſoldiers of all the coloniſts of onl: 
Cuba, a moſt unjuſt and deſtructive project to all colo- quit 
nies, has been purſued with too much ardour. The pro 
violence they have been forced to uſe with the inha. tior 
bitants to make them ſubmit to exerciſes, which they owe 
were averſe from, has produced other effects than dra 

that of increaſing their natural love of repoſe. They whi 


deteſt thoſe mechanical and forced movements, which, poſi 
not contributing in any reſpet to their happineſs, leſs 
appear doubly inſupportable ; not to mention, their is n 
ſeeming frightful or ridiculous to a people, who, pro- of 
bably, think they have no intereſt in defending a go- 
vernment, by which they are oppreſſed. This unwil- 1 
lingneſs to exert themſelves, extends even to the la- nia: 
bour which is neceſſary for cultivating their lands. ly i 
They have entirely left off clearing, planting, and til- we 
ling for a nation, which regards them in no other light five 
than as labourers. The eſtabliſhment of the militia are 
too, put a ſtop to agriculture. Thoſe productions mit 
which were gradually improving, have diminiſhed, find 
and will be totally loſt, if Spain continues obſtinately gri 
to purſue a pernicious ſyſtem, which falſe principles nag 
have induced her to adopt. The rage of keeping up an the 
army; that madneſs, which, under pretence of prevent - ver 
ing wars, encourages them; which, by introducing of 
deipotiſm into governments, paves the way for rebel- ple: 


lion among the people; which, continually dragging duc 
the inhabitant from his dwelling, and the huſbandman bit: 


from his field, extinguiſhes in them the love of their is f 
country, by driving them from their home ; which 0- was 
verſets nations, and carries them over land and fea: reſt 
That mercenary profeſſion of war, ſo different from ſolu 


the truly military ſpirit, ſooner or later will be the thr, 


ruin 


niards to ſuppoſe, that they are natural- 
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ruin of Europe; but much ſooner of the colonies, and, 
perhaps, firſt of all, of thoſe which belong to Spain. 
The Spaniards poſſeſs the moſt extenſive and moſt 
fertile part of the American Archipelago. Theſe 
iſlands, in the hands of an induſtrious nation, would 
have proved a ſource of unbounded wealth. In therr 
preſent ſtate, they are vaſt foreſts, exhibiting only a 
frightful ſolitude. Far from contributing to the ſtrength 
and riches of the kingdom they belong to, they · ſerve 
only to weaken and to exhauſt it by the expences re- 
quired to maintain them. If Spain had attended 
properly to the political improvements of other na- 
tions, ſhe would have diſcovered that ſeveral of them 
owed their influence ſolely to the advantages they have 
drawn from iſlands, in every reſpe& inferior to thoſe 
which have hitherto only ſerved the ignominious pur- 
pole of ſwelling the liſt of her numberleſs and uſe- 
leſs poſſeſſions. She would have learned, that there 
is no other rational foundation of colonies, eſpecially 
of thoſe which have no mines, but agriculture. : 


Ir is not doing juſtice to the Spa- The Spa- 


ly incapable of labour and fatigue. If 2 71 
we give the leaſt attention to the exceſ- ©." Fe 4, of 
five fatigues which thoſe of them who 772 276d, Rf 
are concerned in contraband trade, ſub- ira. 8 F * 
mit to with the utmoſt patience, we ſhal! Per , 
find that their toils are infinitely more 2 Nee. 
grievous, than any that attend the ma- . 
nagement of a plantation. If they neglect to enrich 
themſelves by agriculture, it is the fault of their go- 
vernment. If they were once freed from the tyranny 
of monopolies ; if they were permitted to buy the im- 
plements of huſbandry at a moderate rate; if the pro- 
duce of their cultivation was not ſubject to ſuch exor- 
bitant duties; if they were not oppreſſed, as ſoon as it 
is found that they begin to be ſucceſsful ; if induſtry 
was not looked upon as a dangerous virtue; if inte- 
relted individuals were not permitted to exerciſe an ab- 
ſolute and venal authority over them, they would 
throw off that habit of indolence and WEN I 
hic 


( 
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which Spain is almoſt annihilated. It is aſtoniſhin 
that a kingdom, which, under Charles V., was as it 
were the head which directed all the motions of Europe, 
ſhould now be a feeble and lifeleſs part of it; and that 
a ſtate, which makes the principal figure in the may 
of our continent, ſhould make the moſt contemptible 
one in the hiſtory of it. | 

If Spain would recover from her infatuation, let 
her ſupport her coloniſts. The treaſures of Mexico 
aad Peru are at hand to give riches to the iſlands ; and 
the generous: aſſiſtance will be amply repaid. All the 
3 of the New World require a capital in ad- 
vance: Sugar in particular demands a large fund, and 
the returns are proportionable to it. There is not a 
fingle inhabitant at Trinidad, Wen Porto- Rico, 
or St. Domingo, capable of the undertaking; and there 
are not above thirty at Cuba. All theſe unemployed, 
drooping coloniſts, ſeem to join in one common petition 
to the metropolis, for means to ſhake off the lethar 
in which they are plunged. Alas! might the diſinte. 
reſted. hiſtorian, who neither ' ſeeks nor deſires any 
.thing but the general good of mankind, be permitted 
to furniſh them with thoſe ſentiments and expreſſions, 
from which the habit of ſloth, the rigour of govern- 
ment, and prejudices of every kind ſeem to have pre- 
cluded them; he would thus, in their name, addreſs 
the court of Madrid, and the whole Spaniſh nation. 
| Reflect on what we aſk of you, and ſee, if you will 

ec not reap a centuple advantage by the valuable com- 
« modities with which we ſhall ſupply your now ex- 
6 piring commerce. Your marine, increaſed by our 
& labours, will form the only bulwark that can pre- 
& ſerve to you thoſe poſſeſſions which are now ready 
* to eſcape from your hands. As we become more 
rich, our conſumption will be the greater; and then 
„ the country, which you inhabit, and which droo 
« with you, though Nature herſelf invites it to fertili- 
«© ty, thoſe plains, which preſent to your eyes only a 
« deſert, and are a diſgrace to your laws and to 
« your manners, will be converted into fields of plenty. 
« Your native land will flouriſh by induſtry and a- 
. griculture, which have now forſaken you. The 
* | % ſprings 
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« ſprings of life and activity, which you ſhall convey 
« to us through the channel of the fea, will flow back, 
« and encompaſs yuur dwellings with rivers of abun- 
dance. But if you are inſenſible to our complaints 
« and misfortunes; if you do not govern us for our 
« ſakes; if we are only the victims of our - loyalty ; 
« recal to your minds that ever-celebrated zra, in 
« which a nation of unfortunate and diſcontented 
« ſubjects ſhook off the yoke of your dominion ; and 
« by their toils, their ſucceſs, and their opulence, juſ- 
« tified their revolt in the eyes of the whole world. 
« They have been free near two centuries ; and ſhall 
« we ſtill have to lament, that we are governed by 
« you? When Holland broke in pieces the rod of iron, 
« which cruſhed her; when ſhe roſe from the depth 
« of the waters to rule over the ſea; heaven, without 


« doubt, raiſed her up as a monument of freedom, to 


« point out to the nations of the world the path of 
« happineſy, and to intimidate faithleſs kings who 
« would exclude them from it.“ 

In effect, this commonwealth, which hath for a long 
time ſtood upon an equality with the greateſt kings, 
roſe to that height partly by the proſperity of her co- 


lonies. What means ſhe hath purſued to attain this 


end, we are now to conſider. 


Beroxs the diſcovery of the weſtern | 
coaſt of Africa, the paſſage to India by 7255 50 
the cape of Good Hope, and particularly 


European nations ſcarcely knew, or viſit- gee 
ed each other, except in making labo- rages 8 
rious incurſions, the aim of which was M 0 r : 
plunder, and the conſequence, deſtruc- The »% by oy 
tion. Excepting a ſmall number of ty- , 150 70 
rants, who, by oppreſſing the weak, found and, 

means to ſupport a luxury dearly purcha- N 

ſed, all the inhabitants of the different ſtates were 
obliged to content themſelves with the meagre ſub- 
ſiſlence furniſhed them by lands ilf cultivated, and a 
trade, which extended only to the frontiers of each 
province, Thoſe great events towards the end of the 


fifteenth 


before the diſcovery of America, the 4 54 


them were lan 
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fifteenth century, which form one of the moſt brilliant 
epochas of the hiſtory of the world, did not produce ſo 
ſudden a change of manners, as might naturally be 
ſuppoſed. Some of the Hanſe-towns and ſome Italias 
republicks, it is true, ventured as far as Cadiz, and 
Liſbon, which were become great marts, to purchaſe 
the rare and valuable productions of both the Indies; 
but the conſumption was very ſmall, through the inabi. 
lity of the ſeveral nations to pay for them. Moſt of 
guiſhing in a ſtate of abſolute lethargy; 
they were totally ignorant of the advantages and re. 


ſources of the countries that e 7 to them. 


To rouſe them from this ſtate of inſenſibility, there 
was wanting a people, who, ſpringing from nothing, 
ſhould inſpire activity and intelligence into every mind, 
and diffuſe plenty through every market; who ſhould 
offer the produce of all countries at a lower price, 
and exchange the {uperfluities of every nation for thoſe 
commodities which they want; who ſhould give a quick 
circulation to produce, merchandiſe, and money ; and 
by eren. and increaſing conſumption, ſhould en- 


courage population, agriculture, and every branch of 
- induſtry. For all theſe advantages, Europe is indebt- 


ed to the Dutch. The blind multitude may be ex- 
cuſed in confirming to themſelves the enjoyment of 
their proſperity, without knowing the ſources of it; 


but it is incumbent on the philoſopher and the politi- 


cian to tranſmit to poſterity the fame of the benefaQors 
of mankind ; and to trace out, if it be poſſible, the 
progreſs of their beneficence. 

hen the generous inhabitants of the United Pro- 


vinces freed themſelves from the dominion of the ſea 


and of tyranny, they perceived that they could not fix 
the foundation of their liberty in a ſoil, which did not 
even afford the neeeſſaries of life. They were convinced, 
that commerce, which to moſt nations is no more than 
an acceſſion, a means only of increafing the quantity 
and value of the produce of their reſpeQive countries, 
was to them the ſole baſis of their exiſtence. Without 
territory, and without productions, they determined to 


give a value to thoſe of other nations; fatisfied that 
| . their 


7 
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their own would be the reſult of the general proſperity. 
The event juſtified their policy. vn 
Their firſt ſtep was, to eſtabliſh among the nations 


of Europe an exchange of the commodities of the 
north with thoſe of the ſouth. In a ſhort time, the 
ſea was covered with the ſhips of Holland. All the 
commercial effects of different countries were collected 


in her ports, and from thence they were diſperſed to 


their reſpective deſtinations. Here the value of every 


thing was regulated, and with a moderation which 
u 


ded all competition. The ambition of giving 
ter ſtability and extent to her enterprizes, excited 
in the republick a ſpirit of conqueſt. Her empire 


extended itſelf over a part of the Indian continent, 


and over all the iſlands of any conſequence in the ſea 
that encompaſſes it, By her fortreſſes, or her fleets, 


ſhe kept in ſubjection the coaſts of Africa, on which 
ſhe caſt an attentive eye, foreſeeing, that they would be 
of advantage to her in attainiug the object of her am- 


bition; but her laws were nowhere acknowledged, ex- 
cept in the countries braking to America, where 


cultivation had ſowed the deeds of real wealth. The 
immenſe chain of her connections embraged the uni- 
verſe, of which, by toil and induſtry, ſhe became the 
ſoul. In a word, ſhe had attained the univerſal mo- 
narchy of commerce. | 


Such was the ſtate of the United Provinees, when 


the Portugueſe, in 1661, recovering themſelves from 


that languor and ination, which the tyranny of Spain 
had thrown them into, found means to repoſſeſs them- 


ſelves of that part of Brazil which the Dutch had ta- 


ken from them. From this firſt ſtroke, that repulick 


would have loſt: all footing in the New World, had it 
not been for a few ſmall iſlands; particularly that of 
Curaſſou, which they took from the Caſtilians in 1634, 
who had been in poſſeſſion of it ever fince 1327. 
This rock, which'is not above three leagues: off the 
coaft of Venezuela, is about ten leagues long and five 
broad. Tt has an excellent harbour, but the entrance is 
difficult. The baſin is extremely large, and convenient 
in every. reſpect, and is defended by a fort ſkilfuly con- 
ſructed and always kept in good repair. 
Vor. IV. 1 | | The 
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The French, in 1673, having corrupted the com- 
mandant, landed there to the number. of five or fix 
hundred men : But the treaſon having been diſcovered, 
and the traitor puniſhed, they met with a very different 
reception from what they expected, and were obliged 
to reimbark, with the diſgrace of having expoſed only 
their own weakneſs, and the iniquity of their meaſures. 

Lewis XIV., whoſe pride was hurt by this im- 
prudent check, ſent out d' Eſtrees, five years after, with 
eighteen ſhips of war, and twelve buccaneering vel. 
aße, to wipe off the ſtain, which, in his eyes, tarniſhed 
the glory of a reign filled with wonders. The admi- 
ral was not far from the place of his deſtination, when, 
by his raſhneſs and obſtinacy, he ran his ſhips aground 
on Davis's iſland; and, after collecting the ſhattered 
remains of his fleet, returned in very bad condition to 
Breſt, without having attempted any thing, 
From this period, neither Curaſſou, nor the little 
Hands of Aruba and Bonaire, which are dependent on it, 
have met with any diſturbance. No nation has thought 
of ſcizing upon a barren ſpot, where they could find on- 
ly a few-cattle, ſome caſſava, ſome vegetables proper to 
feed ſlaves, and not one article for commerce. 

St. Euſtatia is of very little more conſequence. This 
iſland, which is about five leagues in circumference, is 
-properly nothing but a ſteep mountain riſing out of the 
ſea in the form of a cone. It has no port, and is con- 
fined to a bay, which does not ſtrictly belong to it. 
Some Frenchmen, who had been driven from St. Chri- 


_ Ropher's, took refuge there in 1629, and abandoned 


the place ſome time after ; becauſe, beſides the bar- 
renneſs of the rock, there was no freſh water, but 
what they got from rain collected in ciſterns. The 
exact time of their quitting it, is not known; but it is 
certain, that in 1639, the Dutch were in poſſeſſion of 
it. They were afterwards driven out by the Engliſh, 
and theſe by Lewis XIV., who cauſed his right 
of conqueſt to be recognized in the negotiation of Bre- 
da, and would not liften to the repreſentations of the 
- xepublick, with which he was then in alliance, and 
which preſſed ſtrongly for the reſtitution of this iſland, 
Z 1 
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as having been in poſſeſſion of it before the war. 
When the ſigning of the peace had put an end to theſe 
repreſentations, the French monarch, whoſe pride 
more readily ſubmitted to the dictates of generoſity 
than of juſtice, thought it not conſiſtent with his digni- 
ty to take advantage of the misfortunes of his friends, 
He, of his own accord, reſtored to the Dutch their 
iſland, although he knew that it was a natural fortreſs, 
which might be of ſervice in defending that part of St. 
Chriſtopher's which belonged to him. 


St. Euſtatia produces ſome tobacco, and near fix 


hundred thouſand weight of ſugar. The number of 
inhabitants, employed in agriculture, conſiſts of one 
hundred and twenty white, and twelve hundred black 
people: The traders amount to about five hundred 
white perſons, and to twelve or fifteen hundred, when- 
ever this place has the happineſs of being neuter in 
time of war. h a 
Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, it has ſpared ſome of 
its number” to people a neighbouring iſland, known by 
the name of Saba. This 1s a ſteep rock, on the ſum- 
mit of which is a little ground, very proper for gar- 
dening. Frequent rains, which do not ly any time on 
the ſoil, give growth to plants of an exquiſite flavour, 
and cabbages of an extraordinary fize. Fifty European 
families, with about one hundred and fifty ſlaves here 
raiſe cotton, ſpin it, make ſtockings of it, and ſell them 
to other colomes as high as ten crowns'a pair. Through- 
out America, there is no blood ſo pure as that of Saba; 
the women there preſerve a freſhneſs of complexion, 
which is not to be found in any other of the Caribbees. 
Happy colony | elevated on the top of a rock, between 


the ſky and the ſea, it enjoys the benefit of both ele- 


ments without dreading their ſtorms. It breathes a 
pure air, lives upon vegetables, cultivates a ſimple 


commodity, from which it derives caſe without the 
temptation of riches ; is employed in a buſineſs leſs la- 


borious than uſeful, and poſſeſſes in peace all the bleſ- 
lings of moderation, health, beauty, and liberty. This 
is the temple of peace, from whence the philoſopher 
may contemplate at leiſure the errors and paſſions of 
men, who come, like the waves of the ſea, to ſtrike 
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and daſh themſelves on the rich coaſts of America, for 


the ſpoils and poſſeſſion of which they are perpetually 
contending, and wreſting from each other: .. may 
he view at a diſtance the nations of Europe bearin 
thunder in the midit of the ocean, and burning wit 
the flames of ambition and avarice under the heats of 
the tropicks, devouring gold without ever being ſatiſ. 
fied, wading through ſeas of blood to amaſs thoſe me- 
tals, thoſe pearls, thoſe diamonds, which are uſed to 
adorn the oppreſſors of mankind ; loading innumerable 
ſhips with thoſe precious eaſks, which furniſh luxury 
with purple, and from which flow pleaſures, effemina- 
cy, eruelty, and debauchery. The tranquil inhabitant 
of the rock of Saba views this maſs of follies, and ſpins in 
peace the cotton, which conſtitutes all his finery and wealth, 

Under the ſame climate lies the iſland of St. Martin, 
which is about fifteen or fixteen leagues round, and 
contains a conſiderable number of hills, which are fo 
many rocks covered with briers. The ſandy ſoil of its 
plains and vallies, which is in itfelf barren, can only 
be rendered fruitful by ſhowers, which happen ſeldom, 
and are leſs beneficial in proportion as they are ex- 
haled by the ſun, or drain off from the places where 
they fall. With ſome care, theſe caſual refreſhments 
might be preſerved in reſervoirs, and diſtributed from 
thence ſo as to produce plenty. As to the reſt, this 
iſland, which has no river, is furniſhed with ſprings and 
eiſterns, which ſupply the inhabitants with very good 
water. The air is very wholeſome, the coaft ahounds 
with fiſh, the ſea is ſeldom tempeſtuous, and there is 
ſafe anchorage all round the iſland, 
The Dutch and French, who met there in 1638, liv- 
ed in peace, but ſeparate from each other, when the 
Spaniards, who were at war with both nations, choſe 
to attack them in their new ſettlement, beat them, 
made them priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of the place 
themſelves : But they ſoon grew weary of an eltabliſh- 
ment which brought no profit, and coſt 400, oco livres 
(a) a- year. They therefore quitted it in 1648, after ha · 
ving deſtroyed every thing which they could not carry 
away With them. * | 
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Theſe devaſtations did not hinder the former poſſeſ- 
ſors from returning to the iſland as ſoon as they knew 
that it was evacuated. 'They mutually agreed never 
to diſturb each others peace, and have preſerved in- 
violably this engagement, which was equally for the 
advantage of both. The diſputes between their re- 
ſpective nations did not in the leaſt alter theſe diſpoſitions, 
and an uninterrupted peace reigned among them, till 
the year 1757, when the French were driven out by the 
commander of an Engliſh privateer, named Cook; but 
they returned again as ſoon as hoſtilities ceaſed, 

Of about fifty thouſand acres of land, which this 
iſland contains, thirty-five thouſand belong to the 
French. This great extent would employ ten thou- 
ſand perſons; and it is not improbable, that the pro- 

eſs of cultivation may one day increaſe their num- 
8 to that amount, if the rigour of our governments 
in Europe ſhould give birth to liberty in America. In 
1753 there were not more than one hundred and two 
white inhabitants, and one hundred and erghty-five 
ſlaves. Their cattle conſiſted of thirty-ſeven horſes, 
ninety-one bulls and cows, 315 ſheep, and 458 goats. 
For their ſubſiſtence they cultivated r7,500 banana trees, 
eighty-four plots of yams or potatoes, and 82, 90 
trenches of caſſava, The produce of 425,600 feet of 
cotton-trees, was all they had to trade with. 

The line of ſeparation, drawn from eaſt to weſt, which 
eonfines the Dutch within a ſmalſer compaſs, has made 
them ample amends, by giving them poſſeſſion of the 
only port m the ifland, and of a large falt pit, which 
brings them in annually (g) 600,080 livres. Theſe 
repubhcans have, befides theſe, their ſugar-works, 
which employ three thouſand ſſaves: Their labour, 
however, never turns to account but in wet ſeaſons. 

Both colonies have, of late, taken up the cultivation 
of coffee with good ſucceſs. This article may, perhaps, 
in time, ſet them above their difficulties; a proſpect, 
which, at preſent, is more diſtznt to the French than 
l en 

The ſettlements of the latter, in the great Archi- 


pelago of America, do not thus far, upon the firſt 
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view, preſent any thing curious or intereſting. Their 
produce, which is ſcarcely ſufficient to freight four dr 
five moderate veſſels, ſeems not worth any degree of 
attention ; and they would accordingly have been con. 
ſigned to oblivion, if ſome of them, which are of no 
conſequence in cultivation, were not very conſiderable 
in commeree. This is to be underftood of St. Euftatia 
and Curaſſou. 

The deſire of forming a contraband intercourſe with 
the Spaniſh main, was the cauſe of the conqueſt of Cu- 
raſſou. In a ſhort time a great number of Dutch ſhips 

arrived there: They were of force, and well equipt: 
' "Their crews conſiſted of choice men, whoſe courage 
was ſeconded by their intereſt. Each of them had a 
Hare in the cargo, which he was reſolved to defend, at 
the riſk of his lie, againſt the attacks of the guarda- 
coſtas. | 

After a time, the method of carrying on this trade 
was changed. Curaſſou itſelf became an immenſe ma- 
gazine, to which the Spaniards reſorted in their boats, 
to exchange their gold, ſilver, vanilla, cocoa, cochi- 
neal, bark, ſkins, and mules, for negroes, linens, filks, 
India ftuffs, ſpices,” laces, ribands, quickſilver, ſteel, 
and iron ware. Theſe voyages, though they were 
conſtant, did not prevent a multitude of Dutch {loops 
making trips from their iſlands to the creeks on the 
continent. The wants, the ſupplies, the labours, and 
the voyages of the two nations were reciprocal, and 
made their coaſts a moſt active ſcene of trade, though 
hey were rivals in commerce, and equally covetous of 
gain. The modern ſubſtitution of regiſter-ſhips, in the 
place of galleons, has made this communication lels 
frequent ; but it will be revived, and even increaſed, 
whenever, by the intervention of war, the immediate 
communication with the Spaniſh main ſhall be cut off. 

The diſputes between the courts of London and 
Verſailles, open a new ſphere of action for Curaſſou. 
At theſe times it furniſhes, proviſions to all the ſouthera 
coaſt of St. Domingo, and takes off all its produce. 
This trade will increaſe ia proportion to the progreſs 
that part of the French colony ſhall, make, and of 
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which it has conſiderable opportunities. Even the 
French privateers repair in great numbers to Curaſſou 
from the Windward iſlands in time of hoſtilities, not- 
withſtanding the diſtance. The reaſon is, that the 

find there, all kinds of neceſſary ſtores for their vel. 
ſels; and frequently Spaniſh, but always European 
good, which are univerſally uſed. Engliſh privateers 
el « 


dom cruize in theſe parts, 1 0 Ko 
Every commodity, without exception, that 1s land- 
ed at Curaſſou, pays, one per cent, port-duty. Dutch 
s are never taxed higher: But thoſe that are ſhip- 
ped from other European ports, pay nine per cent. 
more, Foreign coffee is ſubject to the ſame tax, in 
order to promote the ſale of that of Surinam. Every 
other production of America, is ſubject only to a pay- 
ment of three per cent. but with an expreſs ſtipulation, 
that they are to be conveyed directly to ſome port of 
the republick. | | 
St. Euſtatia was formerly ſubject to the ſame impo- 
ſitions as Curaſſou; but they were taken off at the - 
ginning of the late war, It derived this benefit from 
its neighbourhood to the Daniſh iſland of St. Thomas, 
which, being a free port, engroſſed a great part of its 
trade. Under the preſent regulation, its contraband 
trade, in time of peace, is chiefly confined to the barter 
n cod, fr the molaſſes and rum of the French 
iſlands. 
A ſtate of hoſtility between the courts of London 
and Verſailles, opens a very large field to St. Euſtatia 
which is enriched by their divifions. In the laſt war 
it became the ftaple of almoſt: all the merchandiſe of 


the French colonies, and the general magazine of ſup- 
ply for them. But this rut operation was not Con» 


ducted ſingly by the Dutch: Beth Engliſh and French 
united in the harbour of this iſland, to form, under 
thelter of its neutrality, commercial engagements, A 
Dutch paſſport, which coſt. 252 livres (a), kept their 
connections from publick view, It was granted with- 
out ever enquiring, of what, nation the perſon was who 
applied for it. This great liberty gave riſe to num- 
2 L Nd S655 4 berleſa 
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berleſs tranſactions between perſons very ſingularly fl. 
tuated with regard to each other. Thus commerce 
found the art of pacifying or eluding the vigilance of 
diſcord. e 
Put the Dutch, who are equally maſters of the an 
of converting either the good or bad fortune of othen 
to their own gs are not confined to the temporary 
advantages of a precarious trade in the New World, 
They are in poſſeſſion of a large territory, which they 
cultivate, on the continent. It is ſeparated from the 
French Guiana by the river Marazoni, and by that of 
Poumaran from Spaniſh Guiana; and known by the 
name of Surinam, the moſt ancient and moſt important 
ſettlement in the colony, \ Lads 
| Tux foundation of it was laid in 1640, 
Dutch ſettle- by the French, whoſe activity carried 
ment at Suri- them at that time into a variety of eli 
nam, Berbice, mates, and whoſe fickleneſs ſuffered them 
and Eſegue- not to ſettle in any. They abandoned 
be. Surinam a few years after they arrived 
. there, and were ſucceeded by the Eng- 
tiſh ; whoſe diligence began to be attended with ſome 
ſucceſs, when they were attacked in 1667 by the 
Dutch, who, finding them difperſed over a vaſt tract of 
land, had little difficulty in fubdumg them. Some 
Fears after, they were, to the number of twelve hun» 
dred, tranſported to Jamaica, and the colony was for- 
mally ceded to the repubtick. _ 
_ Their ſubjects, whoſe fole occupation was commerce, 
had not the leaſt taſte for agriculture. Surinam was 
'for ſome time a monument of the prejudices of its new 
maſters. At length, the company, which governed the 
country, cut down woods, divided part of the land a- 
mong the inhabitants, and furniſhed them with ſlaves. 
All perſons who were defirous of occupying theſe lands, 
obtained grauts of them, upon an engagement to pay, by 
inftalments out of their produce, the price at which 
each lot was valued ; and they had the farther privilege 
ok diſpofing of them to any purchaſer; who would. a- 
gree to pay whatever part of the original debt remained 
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The ſucceſs of theſe firſt ſettlements gave riſe to a 
great number of others. By degrees they extended to 
twenty leagues diſtance from the mouth of the Suri- 
nam, and of the Commenwine, which runs into it ; and 
would have advanced much farther, if they had not 
been checked by the fugitive negroes, who, taking re- 
fuge in inacceſſible foreſts, where they have recovered 
their liberty, are always infeſtihg the back parts of the 
colony. | | | E 

The difficulties which attended the clearing of theſe 
lands, required that uncommon reſolution, which is 
ready to attempt, and that perſeverance which is capa- 
ble of ſurmounting every thing. The greateſt part of 
the lands which were to be made fit for cultivation, 
were covered with water every tide, to the depth of 
four or five feet. By making great numbers of ditches 
and ſluices, they ſucceeded in draining them; and thus 
the glory of ſetting bounds to the ocean was acquired 
by the Dutch in the New World, as it had been be- 
fore in the Old. They centrived even to give to their 
plantations that neatneſs which 1s. everywhere a cha- 
raQeriſtic of them, and ſuch conveniencies as are not to 
be found in the moſt flouriſhing either of the Engliſh or 
French ſettlements. | | 

One of the principal circumſtances, to which they 
owe their ſucceſs, has been the extreme eaſe with which 
the coloniſts procured money to carry on their works, 
They raiſed as much as they could make uſe of at the 
rate of fix per cent. but under an expreſs condition, 
that their plantations ſhould be mortgaged to their ere- 
ditors, and that they ſhould be obliged: to deliver to 
them their whole produce at the price current in the 
80 till ſuch time as the debt ſhould be entirely paid 
off. | | 
With the aſſiſtance of theſe loans, they formed upon 
the banks of the Surinam, or at a little diſtance from 
it, 425 plantations, upon which, in 1762, were 
84,500 blacks, and 4000 white men as overſeers. A- 
mong the latter, are included French refugees, Mora- 
vians, and a very conſiderable vumber of Jews. There 
is, perhaps, no country upon earth, where this unhap- 
py natign is ſo well treated. They not only Pm 

them 
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them to enjoy the exerciſe of their religion, the pro- 
perty of lands, and the determination of diſputes which 
ariſe among themſelves; but they ſuffer them like 
wiſe to participate of the common rights of citizens 
to have a ſhare in the general adminiſtration of af. 
fairs, and to vote in the elections of publick magi. 
ſtrates. Such is the influence of the ſpirit of trade, 
that it forces all national and . 1 prejudices to 
ſubmit to that general intereſt, which ſhould be the 


bond of union among mankind. What are thoſe idle 


nominal diſtinctions of Jews, Lutherans, French or 
Dutch ? Miſerable inhabitants of a ſpot, which ye cul. 
civate with ſo much toil: and ſorrow ; are ye not all 
men ? Why then do ye drive each-other from a world, 
where ye live but for an inſtant? and what a life too 
is it, that ye have the folly and eruelty to diſpute with 
each other the enjoyment of? Is it not ſufficient, that 
the elements, the heavens, and eyen the earth, fight 
N you, but ye muſt add to thoſe ſcourges, with 
which Nature has ſurrounded you, the abuſe of that 
little ſtrength ſhe has left you to reſiſt them?“ 
Paramabiro, the principal place in the colony of Su- 


vinam, is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated. The houſe 


are pretty and convenient, though they are only built 


- of wood upon a foundation of bricks, which are brought 


from Europe. Its port, which is five leagues diſtam 
from the ſea, has every requiſite that can be deſired. 


It is the rendezvous of all ſhips diſpatched from the me- 


tropolis to receive the produce of the colony. 

The ſucceſs of this eſtabliſhment ſuggeſted, in 1732, 
the idea of forming another upon the river Berbice, 
which falls into the ſea ninetecn leagues weſt of the 
Surinam. The ſhores at its mouth were ſo marſhy, 
that they found it neceſſary to go fifteen leagues up 
the ſtream in order to form plantations on its banks. 
It can ſcarcely. be ſuppoſed, that a nation, that had 
made even the ſea habitable, would yield to ſuch an * 
= ts | "4x ſtacle. 
Happy and wiſe Hollanders! the ſpirit of cxconomy has been 
better underſtood by you than by all the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Your ambition has either ſtopped ſhort, or your power has 
found out ſure barriers againſt that of neighbours. From 


— do not contend with them but by the example of your 
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facle. A new company bad the glory of raiſing new 
5 productions in a ſoil taken from the bed of the ſea, and 


the oar gave place to the plough-ſhare. 

The ſame prodigy has ſince been attempted. by ano- 
ther aſſociation; and with the-ſame ſucceſs, on the De- 
R merary and Eſſequebé, which fall into the bay at 
ki twenty leagues diſtance from Berbice; and upon the 
' WP oumeran, at fifteen leagues from the Efſequebe, and 
twenty-five from the principal mouth of the Oronoo- 


. ko. The two laft colonies will probably ſome time or 
10 other equal that of Surinam; but at preſent they do 
on]. rot reckon more than twelve hundred free perſons 


1 there, at the head of twenty - eight, or thirty thouſand - 
rid, ſlaves. | 


Tusk three ſettlements produce e- * 
hat Maly the ſame articles ; cotton, cocoa, 1 
and ſugar. Ihough the laſt of theſe is ran 
by far the moſt conſiderable, the quan- 
har iity is not anſwerable either to the number of hands, or 
the pains they employ about it. This defect ariſes, no 
doubt, from the nature of the ſoil, which is too mar- 
ſhy, and by its ſuperbundant humidity, drowns or wa- 
ſhes away the vegetable ſalts and juices of the cane. 
The little profit they made of it, induced the planters 
to turn their thoughts to ſome other object; and about 
the beginning of this century, they took up the culti- 

vation of the coffee- tree. ei 
This tree, originally the produce of Arabia, where 
Nature, ſcantily ſupplying the neceſſaries of life, ſcat» 
ters its luxuries with à laviſn hand, was long the fa- 
the wourite plant of that happy land. The unſucceſsful at- 
tempts made by the Europeans in the cultivation of it, 
induced them to believe that the inhabitants of that 
k. Weountry ſteeped the fruit in boiling water, or dried it 
dad in che oven before they ſold it, in order to ſecure: to 
b. bemſelves a trade from which they derived all their 
wealth. They continued in this error, till they had 
conveyed the tree itſelf to Batavia, and afterwards to 
Eu- Surinam; when they were convinced by experience, 
has Wh chat the ſeed of the coffee-tree, as well as of many o- 
2 F. F | ther 
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ther plants, will never come to any thing, unleſs it h 
put freſh into the ground. | de 
The fruit of this plant reſembles a cherry. It groyy 
in cluſters, and is ranged along the branches under the 
axillz of the leaves, of the ſame green as thoſe of the 
laurel, but ſomething longer. They gather it, when 
it comes to be of a deep red, and carry it to the mill, 
The mill is compoſed of two wooden rollers, fur. 
niſhed with two plates of iron, eighteen inches long, 
and ten or twelve in diameter: "Theſe are moveable, 
and are made to approach a third, which 1s fixed; and 
which they call the chops. Above the rollers is a hop. 
per, in which they put the coffee, from whence it falls 
between the rollers and the chops, where it is ſtript 
of its firſt ſkin, and divided into two parts, as may be 
ſeen by the form of it after it has undergone this ope. 
ration, being flat on one fide, and round on the other, 
From this machine it falls into, a braſs fieve, where 
the {kin drops between the wires, while the fruit 
ſlides over them into baſkets: placed ready to receive 
it : It is then thrown into a veſſel full of water, where 
it ſoaks for one night, and is afterwards thoroughly 
waſhed. When the whole is finiſhed, and well dried, 
it is put into another machine, which is called the 
peeling-mill.. -'This is a wooden grinder, which is 
turned vertically upon its trendle by a mule or a horſe, 
Ta pafling over the dried coffee, it takes off the parch:- 
ment, which is nothing but a thin ſlein that detaches 
itſelf from the berry, in proportion as it grows dry. 
The: parchment being removed, it is taken out of this 
mill to be winnowed in another, which is called the 
winnowing mill. Thie machine is provided with four 
pieces of tin fixed upon an axle, which is turned by a 
ſlave: with confiderable force; and the wind, that is 
made by the motion of thele plates, clears the coffee 
of all the pellicles that are mixed with it. It is after- 
wards put upon a table, where the broken berries and 
any filth that may happen to remain, are ſeparated by 
— Aſter theſe operations, the coffee is fit for 
Ale. | ; | 2 9 ; | 
The coffee - tree flouriſhes only in thoſe climates, 
where the winters are extremely mild. The _—_ 
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raiſe them only in hot-houſes, where they water them 
frequently, and this merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing 
them. | 


This tree delights particularly in hills and moun- 


tains, where its root is almoſt always dry, and its head 
frequently watered with gentle {darn It prefers 
2 weltern aſpe&, and ploughed ground without any 
appearance of you The plants ſhould be placed 
at eight feet diſtance from each other, and in holes 
twelve or fifteen inches deep. If left to themſelves, 
they would riſe to the height of twenty feet; but 
they are ſtinted to five, for the fake of gathering 
their fruit with greater eaſe. Thus dwarfed, they 
extend their brauches, ſo that they cover the whole 
{pot round about them. - -— | 

The coffee tree bloſſoms in the months of December, 
January, and February, according to the temperature 


of the air, or the ſeaſon for rain, and bears in October 


or November. It begins to yield fruit the third year, 
but is not in full bearing till the fifth. With the ſame 
infirmities, that moſt other trees are ſubjeR to, it is 
likewiſe in danger of being deſtroyed either by a 
worm, that pierces its root, or by the darting rays 
of the ſun, which are as fatal to it as to the human 
ſpecies themſelves. The length of its life depends upon 
the quality of the ſoil it is planted in. The hills where 
it is chiefly found have a gravelly or chalky bottom. 
In one of theſe it Janguiſhes for ſome time, and then dies; 
in the other, its roots, which ſeldom fail of ſtrikiag 


detween the ſtones, obtain nouriſhment, invigorate 


the trunk, and keep the tree alive and fruitful for 
thirty years, * | $42.3 

This is nearly the period for plants of the coffee 
tree. The proprietor, at the end of this term, not on- 
ly finds himſelf without trees, but has his land fo re- 
duced, that it is not fit for any kind of culture. 


One may fairly ſay, he has ſunk his capital for an in- 


come of a very ſhort continuance. If his ſituation hap- 
pens to be in an” iſland, entirely incloſed add occu- 
pied, his Joſs is irreparable. But upon an open and 
widely extenſive continent, he may make himſelf a- 
mends for a ſpot totally exhauſted by a tract of un- 
Var. IW. appropriated 
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__ appropriated and unbroken virgin land, which it it 
at his own option to clear. This advantage has con. 
tributed amazingly to multiply the coffee 4 in 
that part of Guiana that belongs to the Dutch. 
The fingle colony of Surinam furniſhed in 1768 one 
Hundred thouſand weight of cotton, two hundred thou. 
ſand of cocoa, fourteen millions of coffee, and twenty. 
eight millions fix hundred thouſand of raw ſugar, 
Seventy ſhips were freighted with theſe commodities 
to bring them to the - metropolis. We cannot deter- 
mine with the ſame preciſion the produce of the other 
colonies ; but we ſhall not be very wide of the truth 
in rating it at one fourth part. It may and will 
increaſe conſiderably. Every ſpecies of cultivation 
they have yet undertaken, will be extended and im- 
proved. They will, perhaps, attempt new ones; 
at leaſt, they will reſume that of indigo, which a. few 
unſucceſsful experiments induced them to abandon with- 
out ſufficient reaſon. 2 
It is true, that the coaſt, which is ſeventy-ſix 
Jeagues in extent, does not afford a ſingle ſpot for 
plantation. The land throughout is low and always 
under water. But the great rivers, upon which they 
have begun to ſettle, and the leaſt of which is navi- 
gable for more than thirty leagues, give a ſtrong in- 
vitation to enterpriſing men to come and enrich them- 
ſelves on their banks. The country that lies between 
theſe, is watered by ſmall rivers, which are, how- 
ever, la e to carry ſloops, and the ſoil is very 
fertile. The only obſtacle to great ſucceſs, is the cli - 
mate. The year is divided between continual rains 
and exceſſive heats. Their crops, which coſt them 
vaſt pains to raiſe, are not to be preſerved without the 
utmoſt difficulty from ſwarms of diſgufting reptiles : and 
- the inhabitants themſelves are expoſed ſucceflively to the 
languors of the dropſy, and to fevers of every kind. 
This is undoubtedly the reaſon which has induced 
the principal proprictors of Dutch Guiana to reſide in 
Europe. There are ſcarcely to be found in the colo- 
ny any inhabitants, but the factors of theſe wealthy 
men, and ſuch | proprietors whoſe fortunes are too 
moderate to admit of their intruſting the care of their 
R 8 - plantations 
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- plantations to other hands. For this reaſon, their con- 
ſumption cannot be large: accordingly, the veſſels, 
which are ſent from the mother country to bring home 
the produce of theſe colonies, carry out nothing but 
abſolute neceſſaries; at leaſt, if there are ever any articles 
of luxury, it is but ſeldom. Even this ſcanty ſupply 
the Dutch traders are forced-to ſhare with the Engliſh 
of North America. My, | 
Thoſe foreigners were at firſt admitted only becauſe 
the colony was under a neceflity of purchaſing horſes 
from them. The difficulty of breeding, and, per- 
haps, other cauſes, have eſtabliſhed - this permiſſion. 
The bringing horſes is ſo indiſpenſible a paſſport for 
the men, that a ſhip which dogs not carry a number 
proportioned to its ſize, is not admitted into their har- 
bours. But if the horſes happen to die in the paſſage, 
it is ſufficient that their heads are produced, which en- 
titles the owners to expoſe to ſale other ſaleable com- 
modities, with which they may have ſtocked them- 
ſelves in lieu of their horſes. There is a law, forbid» 
ding payments to be made, otherwiſe than by barter 
of molaſfes and rum; but this law is little attended to. 
The Engliſh, who have uſurped the right of carry- 
ing thither whatever they pleaſe, take care to export 
the moſt valuable commodities of the colony, and even 
exact payments in money or bills of exchange on Eu- 
rope. Such is the law of force, which republicks ap- 
p not only to other nations, but to each other. The 
ngliſh treat the Dutch pretty much in the ſame man- 
ner as the Athenians did the people of Melos. It has 
ever been the caſe, ſaid they to the inhabitants of that 
iſland, that the weakeſt ſubmits to the ſtrongeſt: This + 
law is not of our making ; it is as old as the world, and 
will ſubſiſt as long as the world endures. This argu- 
ment, which is ſo well calculated to ſuit the purpoſes of 
injuſtice, brought Athens, in its turn, under the domi- 
nion of Sparta, and at length deſtroyed it by the hands 
of the Romans. We, 


Varrovs are the opinions with reſpect to the dangers 
which Dutch Guiana may be expoled to. It ſhall be 
| 2 . our 
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Dan | 4 our buſineſs to obtain” ſome fixed idea 
l, on this important point. In the firl 
| 33. SEW inſtance, an invaſion by any of the Eu- 


ropean powers would be eaſily effected. 
ore. NE; . Their Jay ſhips could enter the river 
Poumaran, the mouth of which has ſeven or eight fa. 
thom depth of water, which continually increaſay to 
forty fathom, at the diſtance of four or five leagues, 
The little fort of New Zeland, which protects the 
banks, could not ſtand the fire of their artillery for 
two hours. The entrance of the Demerary, which 
has from eighteen to twenty and twenty- four fathom 
of water, and has not leſs than fifteen or fixteen 
through the f of four leagues, and is totally de- 
fencelcſs, would be fti]} more eaſy. The outlet of the 
Effequebe, which is three leagues in breadth, is filled 
with ſmall iſlands and ſhallows ; but here, as well as 
all along the courſe of the river, are found channels 
deep enough to bring the largeſt ſhips up to an iſland 
ten leagues diſtant from the ſea, and defended only by a 
mfferable. redoubt. And though. the river Berbice, 
which is one league broad, can ſcarcely admit the 
ſmalleſt veſſels, they would carry ſufficient force to 
reduce Fort Naſſau, and the ſcattered ſettlements on 
both its banks. All the weſtern part of Dutch Guia 
na is ſcarcely in a condition to reſiſt the attack of an 
enterpriſing cruiſer : But would infallibly be obliged 
to capitulate on the fight of the moſt contemptible 

ſquadron. 3 | 
The eaſtern part, which, on account of its wealth, is 
expoſed to greater danger, is better defended. The en- 
trance of the Surinam river is not very practicable, on 
account of its ſand banks: Ships, however, that do 
not draw more than twenty feet water, can come in at 
flood. At two leagues from its outlet, the Commen+ 
wine joins the Surinam. This point of union the Dutch 
have principally fortified. They have erected a bat- 
tery on the Surinam, another on the right bank of the 
Cammenwine, and on the left bank a citadel called 
Amſterdam. Theſe works form a triangle, and their 
fires, which croſs each other, are contrived to hau 
the double effect of preventing ſhips from As. 
| | rtncr 
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farther up one river, and from entering into the o- 
ther, The fortreſs is ſituated in the middle of a 
ſmall moraſs, and is inacceſſible except by a nar- 
row cauſeway entirely commanded by the artillery. 
It requires no more than eight or ne hundred men 
to garriſon it completely. It is flanked with four ba- 
ſtions, and ſurrounded with a mud rampart, a wide 
ditch full of water, and a good covered way: For+the 
ret, it is unprovided with powder magazines, has no 
vaults, nor any kind of caſemate. Three leagues 
higher up on the Surinam is a cloſe battery, intended 
to cover the harbour and town of Parambiro. It is 
called Fort Zeland. A battery of the ſame kind, which 
they call Sommeſwelt Fort, covers the Commenwine 
at nearly the ſame diſtance. The forces of the colony 
conſiſt of its militia and twelve hundred regulars, one 
half of whoſe pay is ſupplied by the inhabitants, and 
the other by the company. | A 
This number of men would be more than ſufficient, 
if they had nothing to guard againſt but the efforts of 
the natives. The few ſavages who» endeavenred to 
keep poſſeſſion of places that fuited'tlie Dutch, have 
been exterminated; the reſt kept retreating farther 
into the inland parts, in proportion as they found the 
Europeans encroaching upon them; and live quietly in 
thoſe woods, which, by ſerving them as an aſylum, are 
become as dear to them as the country from which they 
have been driven e 
But the colony has not the fame degree of ſecurity 
with reſpect to the negroes. When theſe miſerable 
creatures, who are brought from Africa, are expoſed 
to ſale, they are placed one after another upon a table, 
aud examined with the moſt minute attention of a ſur- 
geon employed by the government. According to his 
report, the prices of them are ſettled, and the money 
is uſually paid at the end of three weeks. The pur- 
chaſer, however, - has four and twenty hours allowed 
him to judge from his own obſervation, of the good- 
nels of his 3 If within that time he is diſſatiſ- 
fed with the choice he has made, he has a right to 
return what he has taken, without auy ceremony or 
indemnification; provided he has not fet his ſeal upon 
M 3 them. 
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them. This ſeal is a ſilwer plate on which are engraved 
the initials of his chriftian and ſurname : After heating 
it, they apply it to the arm or breaſt of the ſlave, and 
the marks thus burned in, can never be effaced. The 
uſe of this barbarous practice is, to enable them to di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe whoſe features are not ſufficiently cha- 
radterifed for European eyes. 

Nothing is more uncommon in the Dutch ſettlements 
than to ſee a ſlave made free. He cannot obtain his 
liberty but by becoming a. Chriſtian; and before they 
are authoriſed to adminiſter baptiſm to him, they muſt 

urchaſe letters of freedom, which coſt four hundred 
13 Security muſt alſo be given for his main- 
tenance during life, leſt he ſhould me a burthen to 
the company, or ſhould be induced to increaſe the num- 
ber of the enemies of the colony, which is already too 
reat. When we add to all theſe expences the loſs of 
the original purchaſe-money, we may ſafely venture to 
conclude, that the franehiſement of a ſlave cannot be 
common among a people with whom gvarige is the rul · 
„if not the only, paſſion. 
he planters here are ſo far from giving way to 
theſe acts of humanity, that they have carried opprel- 
fion to infinitely greater lengths than it has been ex- 
tended to in the iſlands. The opportunities of deſer- 
tion on a continent of immenſe extent, is, probably, the 
eauſe of this extraordinary barbarity towards the 
blacks. Upon the ſlighteſt fuſpicion, a flave is put to 
death by his maſter, in the preſence of all bis compa- 
nions.; but this is done without the knowledge of the 
white people, who might give evidence againſt them 
for ſo flagrant a breach of the rights of ſociety. The 
blacks not being admitted to give teſtimony, are of no 
ſort of conſequence. The metropolis winks at this 
cruelty,.and, by its ſhameful conmvance, riſks the loſs 
of an uſeful ſettlement. They have frequently had the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to be apprehenſive of a 2 
but the danger was never ſo great, nor ſo i imminent, as 
in 1763. 
In the month of February ofa, an inſurrection 


broke out, which, by its example and couſequeuces, 
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might have produced the moſt fatal effects throughout 


the American ſettlements. Seventy-three blacks al- 
ſembled in one houſe at Berbice, ſuddenly murdered 
their maſter, and ſet about the cry of liberty. At this 
ſound, courage and hope revived, and animated the 
whole body of ſlaves. They joined to the number of 
nine thouſand, and in the firſt tranſports of their rage 
fell upon all the white people in their way; thee” 
with the chief of the colony, were obliged to take re- 
fuge on board a brigantine at the lower part of the 
river. In the meantime, five hundred men arrived 
from Surinam to their aſſiſtance. They made an at- 
tempt to land, and intrenched themſelves in an advan- 
tageous polt, till the arrival of ſome troops from Eu- 


rope. | 

Hoppily for the republick, the Engliſh at Barbadoes, 
who are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the — formed 
on the Poumaran, Demerary, and Eſſequebé, ſent in 
time a ſufficient force to keep the ſlaves on theſe three 
rivers in order; and, by a ſtill more fortunate occur- 
rence, the people at Surinam, at this very time, con- 
cluded a treaty they had on foot with the negroes who 
had taken refuge in the neighbouring * Igno-—ͤ 
rant, as they probably were, of a commotion, which 
might have been ſo favourable to them, they conſent- 
ed not to receive among them any fupitives of their 
own nation. This ftipulation deprived the rebels of 
their principal refource ; and by fuch a combination cf 
unexpected events, they were reduced again to a ſtate 
of ſervitude. The greateſt part of them being with- 
out arms, they N embraced the offer of a capitu- 
lation with their maſters. They have, however, given 
prooſs of that inextinguiſhable principle prevailing in 
their ſouls, which never fails to reſiſt oppreſſion. The 
tranquillity of Dutch Guiana, like that of all other: 
countries, where rebellions have once broke out, is, 
more apparent than real. The ſeeds of revolution are; 
ripening in ſecret within the foreſts of Auka and Sa- 
maca, _ | 

In thefe deſerts, which are peopled with all the ſlaves. 
vho have fled from the yoke of the covetous Dutch- 
men, a ſpecics of republick has grown up, Wr 


of fifteen or ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, divided into 
ſeveral villages, each of which chooſes a chief for itſelf, 
Theſe wandering clans fall unexpectedly ſometimes up- 
on one fide of the colony, ſometimes upon another, in 
order to carry off ſupplies for their own ſubſiſtence, and 
to lay waſte the wealth of their former tyrants. It is 
in vain that the troops are kept - continually upon the 
watch, to check or to ſurpriſe ſo dangerous an enemy, 
By means of private information, they contrive to e- 
ſcape every ſnare, and dire& their march to thoſe parts 
which happen to. be left defenceleſs. Conventions and 
treaties are no ſecurity againſt their attacks. 
It ſeems as if one beheld the people enſlaved by E- 
ypt, who having taken refuge in the deſerts of Ara. 
ia, wandered during forty years, iafeſting and harafl- 


ing the neighbouring nations, and making encroach- 


ments upon them one after another, till at laſt, by fre- 
quently repeating their deſultory incurſions, they paved 
the way for the invaſion of Paleſtine. If Nature ever 
chance to form a mighty ſoul within a black body, an 
intrepid head under the cover of a negro's wool; if 
ſome European or other ever afpire at the renown of 


becoming the avenger of nations trampled upon for two 


centuries ; if even any miſſionary happen to avail him- 
ſelf of the continual and progreſſive prevalence of be- 
lief againſt the fluctuating and tranſient empire of 
force ; if ever But let me aſk— Muft our barbarous 
European policy prompt us to thirſt after the blood 
and deſtruction of that equitable and benevolent perſon 
whole crime is a project for eſtabliſhing univerſal peace 
and felicity among mankind ? 


z, Ir depends, however, upon the wiſ- 
va, 7 dom and moderation of theſe very re- 
ets Lowe publicans, who have rendered the load 
2 + - Of ſervitude ſo oppreſſive to the negroes, 
the poſſeſſion of to prevent a general revolution, of which 
they would the firſt victims. The 
ans „epd Dutch have already been guilty of 
2 of t Fa Ki great overſights. They have not be- 
ſtowed upon their American ſettlements 
that attention they deſerved, although they have 2 
; | - * 


— their colonies, 
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with ſtrokes ſo ſevere, and fo cloſely following upon 
each other, as ought to- have opened. their eyes. If 
they bad not. been blinded by the rapidity of their ſuc- 


ceſs, they would have diſcovered the beginning of . 


their ruin in the loſs of Brazil. Stripped of that vaſt ac- 
quifition, which in their hands might have become the 
firſt colony of the univerſe, and might have atoned 
for the weakneſs or inſufficiency of their territory in 
Europe, they ſaw themſelves reduced to the condition 
they were in before they made this conqueft, of being 


factors for other nations; and thus was created, in their 


maſs of real wealth, a void which hath never fince been 
filled up. | | 
The conſequences of the navigation- act, paſſed in 
England, were not leſs fatal to the Dutch. Since that 
time, that iſland, ceaſing to be tributary to the trade 
of the republick, became her rival, and in a ſhort time 
acquired a deciſive ſuperiority over her in Africa, Aſia, 
and America. | ; 
Had other nations adopted the policy of Britain, 
Holland muſt have ſunk under the ftroke. Happily 
for her, their kings knew not, or cared not, for the 
proſperity of their people. Every government, how- 
ever, in proportion as it has become more enlightened, 
has aſſumed. to itſelf its own branches of commerce. 
Each ſtep that has been taken for this purpoſe, has 
been an additional check upon the Dutch; and we may 
preſume, from the preſent ſtate of things, that, ſooner 
or later, every people will eſtabliſh a navigation for 
themſelves, ſuited to the nature of their country, and 
to the extent of their abilities. To this period the 
courſe of events in all nations ſeems to tend; aud, when- 
ſoever it ſhall arrive, the Dutch, who are indebted for 
their ſucceſs as much to the indolence and ignorance of 
their neiphbours, as to their own. ceconomy and expe- 
rience, will. find. themſelves: reduced to their original 
ſtate of poverty. | | | 
It is not certainly in the power of human prudence 
to prevent this revolution; but there was no neceſſity 
to anticipate it, as the r-publick has done, by chooſing 
to interfere as a principal, in the troubles which have 
lo frequently agitated Europe. The intereſted ry 
| | 0 
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of our times would have afforded a ſufficient excuſe for 


the wars ſhe has commenced or ſuſtained for the ſake 
of her trade. But upon what principle can ſhe juſtify 
thoſe in which her exorbitant ambition, or ill-founded 
apprehenſions, have engaged her? She has been obli. 
ped to ſupport herſelf by immenſe loans: If we ſum 
up together all the debts ſeparately contracted by the 
ſtates general, the provinces, and the towns, which 
are all equally publick debts, we ſhall find they amount 
to 2,000,000,000 livres (a) ; the intereſt of which, 
though reduced to two and a half per cent. has amaze 
ingly increaſed the load of taxes. 

. I . ſhall leave it to others to examine whether theſe 


taxes have been laid on with judgment, and collected 


with due ceconomy. It is ſufficient here to remark, 
that they have had the effect of increaſing ſo conſider- 
ably the prices of neceſſaries, and conſequently that of 
labour, that the igduftrious part of the nation have ſuf- 
fered ſeverely from them. The manufaQtures of wool, 
filk, gold, filver, and a variety of others, have ſunk, 
aiter 3 ſtruggled for a long time under the uu 
ing weight of taxes and ſcarcity. When the ſpring 
equinox brings on at the ſame time high tides and the 
melting of the ſnow, a country is laid under water by 
the overflowing of the rivers. No ſooner does the in- 
creaſe of taxes raiſe the price of proviſions, than the 
workman, who pays more for his daily conſumption, 
without receiving any addition to his wages, forſakes 
the manufacture and workſhop. Holland has not pre- 
ſerved any of its internal reſources of trade, but ſuch 
as were not expoſed to the competition of other nations. 
The huſbandry of the republick, if we may be allow- 
ed to call it by that name, that is to ſay, the herring 
fiſhery, has ſcarcely ſuffered leſs. This fiſhery, which, 
for a long time, was entitled the golden mine of the (tate, 
02 account of the number of perſons who derived their 
ſubſiſtence, and even grew rich by it, is not only re- 
duced to one half, but the profits of it, as well as thoſe 
of the.whale-fiſhery, are dwindled by degrees to no- 
thing. Nor 1s it by advances of caſh, that thoſe who 
ſupport theſe two fiſheries, embark in the undertaking. 


| The 
(a) 87,500,000 l. 
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The partnerſhips conſiſt of merchants, who furniſh the 


bottoms, the rigging, the utenſils, and the ſtores. 
Their profit conſiſts almoſt entirely in the ſale of theſe 


ſeveral merchandiſes: They are paid for them out of 
the produce of the fiſhery, which ſeldom yields more 
than is ſufficient to defray its expences, The impoſſi- 
bility there is in Holland of employing their numerous 
capitals'to better advantage, has been the only cauſe 
of preſerving the remains of this ancient ſource of the 
publick proſperity. 
The exceflive taxes, which have ruined the manu- 
factures of the republick, and reduced the profits of 
their fiſheries ſo low, has greatly confined their naviga- 
tion. The Dutch have the materials for building at 
the firſt hand. They ſeldom croſs the ſea without a 
cargo. They live with the ſtricteſt ſobriety. The 
lightneſs of their ſhips in working, is a great ſaving in 
the numbers of their crews ; and theſe crews are eaſily 
formed, and always kept in the greateſt perfection, 
and at a ſmall expence, from the multitude of ſailors 
ſwarming in a country which confiſts of nothing elſe 
but ſea and ſhore, Notwithſtanding ſo many advan- 
tages, which are farther increaſed by the low rave of 
money, they have been forced to ſhare the carrying 
trade of Europe with Sweden, Denmark,. and eſpeci- 
ally the Hamburghers, with whom the neceſſary re- 
quiſites for navigation are not incumbered with the 
ſame impoſitions. | | 

With the freights have diminifhed the commiſfions 
which uſed to be ſent to the United Provinces. When 
Holland became a great ſtaple, merchandiſe was ſent 
thither from all parts, as to the market, where the 
fale of them was moſt ready, ſure, and advantageous. 
Foreign merchants were therefore ready oftentimes to 
ſend them thither, as they obtained, at an eaſy rate, 


| credit to the amount of two-thirds, or even three- 


fourths, of the value of their goods. This manage- 
ment infured to the Dutch the double advantage, of 
employing their capitals without riſk, and gaining com- 
miſſion beſides. The gains of commerce were at 
that time ſo conſiderable, that they could eaſily bear 
theſe charges: They are now ſo greatly PTE 
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fince experience has multiglied the number of adren. 
turers, that the ſeller is obliged to conduct his comme. 
dity himſelf to the conſumer, without the intervention 
of any intermediate agent. But it, upon certain occa- 
fions, an agent muſt be employed, they will prefer, cæ. 
feris paribus, Hamburgh, where commodities pay a 
duty only of one per cent. for import and export, to 
Holland, where they pay five. 

be republick hath loft likewiſe the trade of inſurance, 
which ſhe had in a manner formerly monopolized. It 
was in her ports that all the nations of Europe uſed to 


inſure their freights, to the great profit of the inſurers, 


who, by dividing and multiplying their riſks, ſeldom 
failed of enriching themſelves. In proportion as the 
ſpirit of inquiry introduced itſelf into all our ideas, 


whether of philoſophy or economy, the utility of theſe 
ſpeculations became univerſally known. The practice 
became familiar and general; and what other nations 


gained by it, was of courſe loſt to Holland. 

From theſe obſervations it is evident, that all the 
branches of commerce the republick was in poſſeſſion 
of, have ſuffered conſiderable diminution. Perhaps the 
greater part of them would have been annihilated, if 
the extent of her credit, and her extraordinary œcono- 
my, had not enabled her to be ſatisfied with a profit of 
no more than three per cent. which we look upon to be 
the value of the product upon all her trade. The defi- 
Ciency has been made up to them by velling their money 
in the Engliſh, French, Auſtrian, Saxon, Daniſh, and 
even Ruſſian funds, the amount of which, upon the 
whole, is about 1,600,000,000 of livres (a). © 


This branch of commerce, which was formerly pro- 


Hibited, is now become the moſt confiderable of any. 
Had the law been obſerved, the ſums they have lent 
to foreigners would have lain unemployed at home; 
their capitals for the uſe of trade being already ſo 
large, that the leaſt addition to them, ſo far from 
giving an advantage, would become detrimental, by 


making the amount too great for uſe. The fuper- * 


fluity would immediately have brought the United Pro- 


vinces to that period, in which exceſs of wealth be- 
| Ts | gets 
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gets y. Millions of opulent perſons, in the midſt 
of their pleaſures, would not have had wherewithal to 
ſupport themſelves. 1 | 

The contrary practice has been the principal reſource 
of the repubhck. The money ſhe has lent to neigh- 
bouring nations, has procured her an annual balance 
in ber Neger, by the revenue accruing from it. The 
credit is always the ſame, and — always the 
ſame intereſt. ä | 

We ſhall not preſume to determine how long the 
Dutch will continue to enjoy ſo comfortable a ſituation. 
Experience authoriſes us only to declare, that all go- 
vernments, which have, unfortunately for the people, 
adopted the deteſtable ſyſtem of borrowing, will foon- 
er or later be forced to give it up; and the abuſe they 
have made of it, will moſt probably oblige them to de- 
fraud their ereditors.. Whenever the republick ſhall be 


reduced to this ſtate, her great reſource will be in a- 


culture, 

This, though it is capable of improvement in the 
country of Breda, Bois-le-Duc, Zutphen, 'and Guel- 
dres, can never become very conſiderable. The terri- 
tory belonging to the United Provinces is ſo ſmall, that 
it will almoſt juſtify the opinion of a Sultan, who, ſee- 
mg with what obſtinacy the Dutch and Spaniards dif- 
puted with each other the poſſeſſion of it, declared, if 
it belon to him, he would order his pioneers to 
throw it into the ſea. The ſoil is for nothing but 
fiſh, which, before the Dutch, were the only inRabi⸗ 
tants of it. It has been ſaid, with as much truth as e- 
nergy, that the four elements were but in embryo there. 
The produce of the lands will never be ſufficient to 
maintain one fourth part of the two millions that inha- 
bit it at this time. It cannot, therefore, be by her Eu- 
ropean poſſeſſions, that the republick can expect to be 
preſerved. She may depend with more reaſon upon 
thoſe in America. | FN 
The countries ſhe holds in that part of the world, are 
all of them under the influence of monopolies. © Her 
ſands, as well as her factories in Africa, depend upon 
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the loſs of Brazil, has ſunk ſo prodigiouſly, that their 
ſtock ſells at near ſixty, per cent. under par. 2415 
Surinam, which was taken by ſome privateers fitted 
out in Zeland, was ceded, by the ſtates of that province 
to the ſame company, who having {till their imagina. 
tion filled with the idea of their ancient grandeur, un- 
dertook, without heſitation, the management of that 
territory. Upon ſerious reflection they found that the 
expence which was neceſſary to put it in a ſtate to 
yield them any * was far too great for their 
exhauſted finances. They gave up a third of their 
property to the city of Amſterdam, and another third 
to an opulent individual of the name of Daarſſens, 
The two other colonies on the continent are likewiſe 
under the controul of trading companies, to which they 
owe their foundation. new! 5 
Not one of theſe ſocieties is in poſſeſſion of a ſingle 
ſhip, nor carries on any ſort of trade. The navigation 
to the American ſettlements is equally open to every 
member of the community, under this whimſical and 
oppreſſive condition, however, that every ſhip bound 
for Surinam and Berbice, ſhall. fail from Amſterdam; 
and thoſe for Effequebe from Zeland, and that they 
ſhall return to the ſame ports from which they ſailed, 
The buſineſs of che companies is confined to the go- 
vernment, and the defence of the territories ſubmitted 
to their juriſdiction; and to enable them to ſupport 
theſe expences, the republick authoriſes them to impoſe 
taxes of different kinds. 


All commodities imported into the colonies, or er- 


ted from them, pay large duties. Slaves, on their 
arrival, are ſubject to much larger. There is a poll - 
tax upon blacks, and whites from the age of three 
ears. None but foreigners are exempted from this 
ſhameful tribute ; and this exemption is not taken off 
but by a reſidence of more than ten years. When an 
eſtate is transferred, both the ſeller and the purchaſer 
are ſubject to a conſiderable fine. Every manufacturer, 
be bis induſtry ever ſo great, is obliged to give in an 
account of his gains upon oath, and the impoſt is regu- 
lated agreeable, to the amount of his profits. Aſter 
the publick expences are defrayed, the remainder a 
| the 
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the revenue, which the weakveſs or corruption of the 
ſovereign power has ſuffered to become too exorbi- 
tant, is divided among the members of the different 
companies. 

Every wiſe government has diſcovered the ill effects 
of leaving their American poſſeſſions in the hands of 
particular ſocieties, whoſe private intereſts do not al- 
ways coincide with that of the publick. They have 
conlidered, that their ſubjects in the New World, as 
well as thofe in the Old, have a right to be governed, 
not by partial, but by general laws. They have been 
of opinion, that their colonies would make a more ra- 
pid progreſs. under the immediate protection of the 
ſtate, than under that of an intermediate agent. The 
event has demonſtrated, more or leſs, in all caſes, the juſt- 
neſs of theſe refſections. Holland is the only power 
which has not adopted ſo ſimple and rational a plan; 
though every circumſtance concurred to make it more 
— to her than to other ſtates. | 
Fler ſettlements are without any defence againſt ene- 
mies, which either ambition or revenge may raiſe up a- 
gainſt her; and are in continual danger of inſurrec- 
tions, from the cruelty with which the ſlaves are treat- 


ed. Their productions, all of which ought to be car- 


ried home to the mother country, are every day ſmug- 
Fied into foreign colonies in North-America. The 
ifinclination, which a people, merely commerical, na- 
turally have to the improvement of land, is heightened 
in the colonies by the abuſes inſeparable from the form 
of government eſtabliſhed there. The means of creat- 
ing a new arrangement in them, are not within the reach 
the authority, protection, or activity of a private 
ſociety. Revolutions of ſuch magnitude cannot be 
brought about but by the immediate ſuperintendance of 

the ſtate. | | | | 
If the republick adopts the reſoJution which her 
deareſt intereſts require, ſhe will ceaſe to depend ſolely 
for her exiſtence upon a precarious induſtry, ſome 
branches of which ſhe is every day loſing, and which, 
ſooner or later, ſhe will loſe entirely. Her colonies, 
which are in poſſeſſion of all the advantages that a mer- 
cantile and landed nation can defire, will furniſh pro- 
N 2 ductions, 
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it might have had on the coaſts of America. 
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ductions, the whole profits and property of which will 
centre in her. By her territorial acquiſitions, ſhe will 
be enabled in every market to. rival thoſe nations, whoſe 
commodities ſhe formerly ſerved only to convey. In 
a word; Holland will ceaſe to be a warehouſe, and be. 
come a nation. She will find in America that ſtability 
which Europe has denied her. It remains to ſee, if 
Denmark, the only northern power that has extended 
ats trade and ſovereignty into the New World, has any 
reaſonable foundation to conceive hopes of aggrandizing 
itſelf by them. 6 


3 Denmark and Norway, which are at 
Pang fet- Preſent united under the ſame govern- 
87. 7 ment, formed in the eighth century two 
— 2 ang Aiſſerent ſtates. While the former ſig - 
* A nalized itſelf by the conqueſt of Eng- 

land, and other bold enterpriſes, the 


latter peopled the Orcades, Fero, and Iceland. Urged 


by that reſtleſs ſpirit, which had always actuated their 
anceſtors the Scandinavians, this active nation, ſo ear- 


ly as the ninth century, formed an eſtabliſhment ia 


Greenland, which country, there is good reaſon to ſup · 


poſe, is attached to the continent of America, It is 


even thought, notwithſtanding the darkneſs which pre- 


vails over all the hiſtorical records of the north, that 


there are ſufficient traces to induce a belief, that their 


navigators in the eleventh century were bardy enough 


to penetrate as far as the coaſts of Labrador and New- 
foundland, and that they left ſome ſmall colonies on 
them, Hence it is probable that the Norwegians have 


a right to diſpute with Columbus the glory of have 


ing diſeovered the New World; at leaft, if thoſe may 
be ſaid to have made the diſcovery who were there with · 
out knowing it. | : 

The wars which Norway had to ſuſtain, till the time 
it became united to Denmark ; the. difficulties which 
the government appoſed to its navigation; the ſtate of 


oblivion and inaRion into which this enterpriſing na · 


tion fell, not only occaſioned the loſs of its colonies in 
Greenland, but alſo whatever ſettlements or connections 


It 
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It was not till more than a century after the Genoeſe 
navigator had begun the conqueſt of that part of the 
world under the Spaniſh banner, that the Danes and 
Norwegians, who were then become one nation, caſt 
their eyes upon that hemiſphere, which was nearer to 
them than to any of thoſe nations, who had already 
poſſeſſed . themſelves of different parts of it. They 
choſe, however, to make their way into. it by the 
ſhorteſt courſe ; and therefore, in 1619, ſent Captain 
Munk to find out a paſſage by the north-weſt into the 
Pacific ocean. His expedition was attended with as 
little ſucceſs as thoſe of many other navigators, both 
before and after him. $7 
lt may be preſumed, that a diſappointment in their 
firſt attempt would not entirely have diſcouraged the 
Danes; and that they would have continued their A- 
merican expeditions till they had ſucceeded in forming 
ſome ſettlements, that might have rewarded them for 
their trouble. If they loſt fight of thoſe diſtant regi- 
ons, it was, becauſe they were forced to it by wars iu 
Europe, which their imprudence as well as their weak - 
neſs had brought upon them. Succeſſive loſſes reduced 
them to a deſperate ſtate, from which they would never 
have recovered, had not the aſſiſtance of Holland, and 
the ſteady perſeverance of the citizens. of Copenhagen, 
28 them a peace in 1660, leſs humiliating and 
Teſs deftruQive than they had reaſon to fear. 
The goverament ſeized the firſt moment of tranquil- 
lity to probe the wounds of the ſtate. Like all other 
Gothic governments, it was divided between an elec- 
tive chief, the nobility or ſenate, and the commons. 
The king enjoyed no other pre-eminence than that of 
preſiding in the ſenate, and commanding the army. In 
the intervals between the Diets, the government was 
in the hands of the ſenate : But all great affairs were 
referred to the Diets themſelves, which were compoſed 
of the clergy, nobility, and commonalty. 
Though this conſtitution, is formed upon the model 
of liberty, no country was leſs free than that of Den- 
mark. The clergy had Toft all their influence from 
the time of the Reformation. The burgefſcs had not 
i N 3 yet 
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yet acquired wealth ſufficient to make themſelves con- 
ſiderable. Theſe two orders were overwhelmed by that 
of the nobility, which was Kill influenced by the ori. 

inal feudal fpirit, that reduces every thing to force. 
The critical ſituation of the affairs of Denmark did not 
inſpire this body of men with that juſtice or moderation 
which the circumſtances of the time required. They 
refuſed to contribute their proportion to the publick ex- 
nces, and, by this refuſal, exaſperated the other mem- 

of the Diet. In the excels of their refeatment, the 


latter inveſted the king with an abſolute, unlimited pow- 


er; and the nobles, who had driven them to this act of 
deſperation, found themſelves obliged to follow their 
example. 

After this revolution, the moſt imprudent, and the 
moſt ſingular that ever occurred in the annals of hiſtory, 
the Danes fell into a lethargy. To thoſe great convul- 
Hons, which are cocabioned by the claſhing of important 
rights, ſucceeded the deluſwe tranquillity of ſervitude. 
A nation, which had filled the — for ſeveral ages, 
appeared no more on the theatre of the world. In 
1671, it juſt recovered ſo far from the trance, into 
which the acceſs of defpotiſm had thrown it, as to 
look abroad, and take poſſeſſion of a little American 
iſland, known by the name of St. Thomas. 

This iſland, the fartheſt of the Carribbees, 8 
the weſt, was totally uninhabited, when. the Danes 
undertook to form a ſettlement upon it. They were at 
firſt oppoſed by the Engliſh, under pretence that ſome 

emigrants of that 2 had formerly begun to clear 
The Britiſh miniftry ſtopt the progreſs of this in- 
. and the 41. was left to form plantations 
of ſugar, ſuch as a ſandy foil, of no greater extent than 
five leagues in length, and two 1 a half in breadth, 
would admit of. 

So ſmall a cultivation would never have given any 

importance to the iſland of St. Thomas; but the ſea 
has hollowed out from its coaſt an excellent harbour, 
in which fifty ſhips may ride with ſecurity.. So ſignal 
an advantage attracted both the Engliſh and French 
* who were —_ of n their 

booty 
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booty from the duties they were ſubject to pay in the 
ſettlements belonging to their own nations. When- 

erer they had — 0k their prizes in their lower Jati- 
tudes, from which they could not make the windward 
iſlands, they put into that of St. Thomas to diſpoſe of 
them. It was alſo the aſylum of all merchant ſhips 
which frequented it. as a neutral port in time of war. 
It was the mart, where the neighbouring colonies 
bartered their reſpective commodities, which they 
could not do elſewhere with fo much eaſe and ſafe- 
ty. It was the port from which they continually diſ- 
patched veſſels richly laden to carry on a clandeſtine 
trade with the Spaniſh coaſts, in return for which 
they brought back conſiderable quantities of metal, and 
merchandiſes of great value. In a word, St. Thomas. 
was a market of very great conſequence. 

Denmark, however, reaped no advantage from this. 
rapid circulation. The perſons who ennched them- 
ſelves were foreigners, who carried their wealth to other 
countries. The metropolis had no other communication 
with its colony, than by a fingle ſhip, ſent out annual- 
ly to Africa to purchaſe. flaves, Which being ſold in 
America, the ſhip returned home laden with the pro- 
ductions of that country. In 1719, their traffick in- 
ereaſed by the clearing of the iſland of St. John, which 
is adjacent to St. Thomas, but not balf ſo large. Theſe 
flender beginnings would have required the addition of 
of Crab Than, or Bourriquen, Where they had at- 
tempted to form a ſettlement two years before. | 

In this iflagd, which is from eight to ten Jeagyes in 
eircumference, there are a conſiderable number of hills x 
but they are neither barren, ſleep, nor very high. 
The ſpit of the plains and vallies which run between 
them, ſeems to be very fruitful; and it is watered by 
a number of ſprings, the Water of which is {aid to be 
excellent. Nature, at the ſame time that ſhe has de- 
ned it a harbour, has made it amends by a multitude 
of the fineſt bays that can be conceived. Oue can 
ſcarce ſtir a ſtep without finding ſome remains of plan- 
tations, rows of orange aud lemon trees, which make 
ut evidedt, that the Spaniards of Porto-Rico, who are 
err not 
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not farther diſtant than five or ſix leagues, bad former. 
Ty ſettled there. Ane : 
The Engliſh, obſerving that ſo promiſing an iſland 
.was without inhabitants, began to raiſe ſome planta. 


tions there towards the end of the laſt century ; but they 
had not time to reap the fruit of their labour. They 


were ſurpriſed by the Spaniards, who barbarouſly mur. 


dered all the men, and carried off the women and chil. 
dren to Porto- Rico. This accident did not deter the 
Danes from making ſome attempts to ſettle there in 
1717. But the fubjeRts of Great-Britain reclaiming 
their ancient rights, ſent thither ſome adventurers, who 
were at firit plundered, and ſoon after driven off by the 
Spaniards. The jealouſy of theſe American tyrants 
extends, even to the prohibiting of fiſhing boats, to ap- 
Proach any ſhore where they have a right of poſſeſſion, 
- thovgh they do not exerciſe it. . Too idle to proſecute 
cultivation, and too ſuſpicious to admit induftrious 
neighbours, they condemn the Crab Iſland to eternal ſo- 
litudę; they will neither inhabit it themſelves, nor ſuf. 
fer any other nation to inhabit it. Such an exertion of 
execluſive ſovereignty," has obliged Denmark to give up 
this iſland for that of Santa Cruz. 
This ifland had a better title to become an object of 
national ambition. It is eighteen leagues in length, 
. and from three to four' in breadth. In 1643 it was 
inhabited by the Dutch and Engliſh. Their rivalſhip 
in trade foon made them enemies to each other. In 
1646, after an obſtinate and bloody engagement, the 
Dutch were beat, and obliged to quit a ſpot from 
which they had formed great expectations. The 
conquerors were employed in fecuring the conſequences 
of their victory; when, in 1650, they were attacked 
and driven out in their turn by twelve hundred Spa- 


- 


"niards, brought over thither in five ſhips. The tri- 


umph of theſe laſted but a few months. The remains 


of that numerous body, who were left for the defence 
of the iſtand, ſurrendered, without refiſtance, to a 
| bundred and ſixty French, who had embarked from 
St. Chriſtopher's, to make themſelves maſters of the 
iſland. . TCH F Gatwot: TE 14 | ; 2 7 
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Theſe new inhabitants Joſt no time to make them- 
ſelves acquainted with a country ſo much in requeſt. 
In a ſoil, in other reſpects excellent, they found only 
one river of a moderate ſize, which gliding gently 
almoſt on a level with the ſea, through a flat country, 
furniſhed only a brackiſh, water. Two or three 
ſprings, which they found in the innermoſt parts of 
the iſland, made but feeble amends for this defect. 
The ponds were for the moſt part dry. The con- 
ſtruction of reſervoirs required time. Nor was the 
climate more inviting to the new inhabitants. The 
iſland being flat, and covered with old trees, ſcarcely 
afforded an opportunity for the winds to carry off the 
poiſonous. vapours, with which its moraſſes clogged 
the atmoſphere. There was but one remedy for this. 
inconvenience, which was, to burn the woods. The 
French ſet fire to them without delay ; and, getting on 
board their ſhips, became ſpectators from the ſea, for 
ſeveral months, of the conflagration they had raiſed in 
the iſland. As ſoon as the flames were extinguiſhed, 
they went on ſhore again. 

They found the ſoil fertile beyond belief. Tobac- 
co, cotton, arnotto, indigo, and ſugar, flouriſhed equal - 
ly in it. So rapid was the progreis of this colony, that 
in eleven years from its commencement, there were 
upon it eight bundred and twenty-two white perſons, 
with a proportionable number of ſlaves, It was riſing, 
by haſty ſtrides, to a degree of proſperity, which 
would have eclipſed the moſt flouriſhing ſettlements of 
the French nation, when ſuch obſtacles were throwa 
in the way of its activity as made its motions retro- 
grade. Its decay was as ſudden as its riſe. In 1696, 
there were no more than one hundred and forty · ſeven 
white people, men, women, and children, and fix hundred 


tranſported from thence to St. Domingo. | 
Writers, who take it for granted, that the court of 
Verſailles is always governed in its deciſions by the 
moſt comprehenſive views of. profound policy, have 
ſuppoſed, that the negle® of Santa Cruz was the re- 
{ult of a determination to abandon the ſmall iſlands, 
in order to unite all the ſtrength, induſtry, and popu 

lation 


and twenty-three blacks remaining; and theſe were 
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lation in the large ones. But this is a miſtaken notion. 

The reſolution did not take its riſe from the court, 
but from the farmers of the revenues, who found, that 
the contraband trade of Santa Cruz with St. Thomas was 
detrimental to their intereſts. The ſpirit of finance 
has in all times been injurious to commerce ; it has de. 
ſtroyed the womb in which it was bred. Santa Cruz 
continued without inhabitants, and without cultivation, 
till 1733, when it was fold by France to Denmark for 
738,000 livres (2). Een | 

| 


„„en Tais northern power ſeemed like] 
lanpi Lug to take deep who America. Un: 
mark towards f laid h 
ils Wands. fortunately, ſhe laid her plantation 
| under the yoke of excluſive privileges, 
Induſtrious people of all ſeas, particularly Moravian, 
trove in vain to overcome this great difficulty. Ma- 
ny attempts were. made'to reconcile the intereſts of 
the coloniſts and their oppreſſors, but without ſuc- 
cgſs. The two parties kept up a continual ftrug- 
gle of animoſity, not of induſtry. At length the go- 


vernment, with a moderation not to be expected from 


its conſtitution, purchaſed, iu 1754, the privileges 
and effects of the company. The price was fixed at 
95, ooo livres {b), part of which was paid down, 
and the remainder in bills upon the treaſury, bearing 
intereſt. - From this time, the navigation to the 
iſlands was opened to all the ſubjects of the Daniſh do- 


minions. 'D | | "rTP | 

The rapaciouſneſs of the treaſury unluekily prevent- 
ed the advantage which this arrangement would other- 
wWiſe have produced. Indeed the national production 


and merchandiſe, in ſhort, ' whatever they could draw 


from the firſt hand, and put on board Daniſh veſſels, 


were to be ſhipped from the metropolis, free of all du- 
ties; but for all manufactures that did not fall under 
theſe deſeriptions, they demanded a tax of four per 


and all exports, fix. Of American productions, what 
was conſumed in the metrop6lis, had two and a half 
+ (a) 33,28 l. iow (05) 433,25. 
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C1 
jer cent. laid upon it, and what was carried to foreign 
u. IE. we” | F 
markets had one. 1 2 151 
n At the ſame time that the trade to the iſlands reco- 
" rered its natural independence, at the expence of 


theſe burthenſome reſtrictions, that to Africa, which 
is the baſis of it, was likewiſe laid open. The 

vernment had, above a century beſore, purchaſed of 
the king of Aquambou the two forts of Frederieſburg 
and Chriſtianſburg, ſituated on the Gold Coaſt, at a 
{mall' diſtance from each other. The company, in 
virtue of its charter, had the ſole poſſeſſion of them; 
aud exerciſed its privileges with that barbarity, of 


1 which the politeſt European nations have ſet the ex- 
- ample in theſe devoted climates. -Ouly one of its a- 
ar gents had the reſolution to renounce thoſe. cruelties, 
* which cuſtom had given a ſanction to. So great was 
lu. e reputation of his humanity, and the confidence re- 
of Wl poſed in his probity, that the blacks would come from 
\c. dle diſtance of an hundred leagues to ſee him. The 
mY fovereign of a diſtant country ſent his daughter to him 
5. with preſents of gold and ſlaves, that Schilderop (for 
* b this European, thus revered through all the coaſts 
ves ok Nigritia, was called) might give him a grandſon. 
54 O virtue! ſtill doſt thou exiſt in the ſouls of theſe 
0 wretched beings, condemned to dwell. with tygers, or 
ing Wl Foa beneath the yoke of their own ſpecies ! They 
the et have hearts ſuſceptible of the ſoft impreſſions of 
do. bomanity and beneficence! Juſt and virtuous Dane! 

What monarch ever received ſo pure, ſo glorious an 
ent. bomage, as thy nation has ſeen thee enjoy? And 
ber- bere? Upon a fea, upon a continent degraded for 
on erer by an infamous traffick of crimes. and misfortunes, 
rr carried on through two centuries ; of men exchanged 


for arms, and children ſold by their parents. We ean- 
* not ſufficiently lament ſuch horrors; and if we could, 
nder our lamentations would be uſeleſs. 
per The exelufive privilege of 18 negroes, has, 
en. bowever, been aboliſhed in Denmark, as in other 


yhat fates, All the ſubjects of this commercial nation 
half re permitted to buy men in Africa. They pay only 
per eshteen livres (a) a head for every one they carry in- 

| * f to 
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to America. Thirty thouſand ſlaves, including all 
ages and each ſex, are employed already in their 
antations, on which a poll-tax is laid of four livre 
ten ſols (2). The produce of the labours of theſe un. 
happy men loads forty / veſſels, from one hundred and 
twenty to three hundred tons burthen. The plantations, 
which pay to. the treaſury an annual rent of nine 
livres (5) ſor every thouſand feet ſquare,” furniſh to the 
mother country a little coffee and ginger ; ſome wood 
for inlaying ; eight hundred bales of cotton, which are 
chiefly: carried to 2 markets, and fourteen millions 
weight of raw ſugar, four fifths of which are conſumed 
in the metropolis, and the reſt is fold in the Baltic, or 
introduced into Germany by the way of Altena. San- 
ta Cruz, thongh the moſt modern of all the Daniſh 
ſettlements, furniſhes five ſevenths of this produce. 
This iſland is divided into three hundred and fifty 
plantations, by lines which interſect each other at right 
angles. Each plantation contains one hundred and fif- 
ty acres, of forty thouſand ſquare feet each; fo that 
it may occupy a ſpace of twelve hundred feet in length, 
by eight hundred in breadth. Two thirds of this 
land are fit for the growth of ſugar, and the proprietor 
may occupy fourſcore acres at a time,. each of which 
will yield, one year with another, fixteen quintals of 
ſugar, without reckoning the molaſſes. The remainder 
may be employed in other Jeſs lucrative cultivations, 
When the iſland comes to be entirely cleared, which de- 
ends upon times and circumſtances, ſome towns may 
be built upon it: at preſent, it has only the village of 
Chriſtianſtadt, built under the fort, which defends the 
principal harbour. . 


: Denmarx cannot be ignorant, that 
= 91 705 37 the riches which begin to flow from 
enmart o her colonies, do not belong entirely 
e ee. toberſelf. A great part goes to the 
27 e, Engliſh and Batch, who, without 
F 8 *" living upon the iſlands, have formed 
- _ the beſt plantations in them. Nes 
England ſupplies them'with wood, cattle, and meal, and 

a receive 


(a) About 48. 09 7.5 101d. 
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receives in exchange molaſſes and other commodities. 
They are obliged likewiſe to import their wines, lin- 
ens, and ſilks. Even India is concerned in this trade, 
for the company have conſigned there a conſiderable 
quantity of their goods. Upon a ſtrict calculation, 
perhaps, 1t * appear, that what remains to the 
proprietors, after the commiſſion, freight, and duties 
are paid, is a very inſignificant ſhare. The fituation 
of Denmark does not admit of her looking with in- 
difference upon ſuch a diſadvantage. Every thing con- 
ſpires to induce her to take proper meaſures for ſe- 
curing to herſelf the entire profits of her American 
voffeſſons. 8 

The Daniſh territories in Europe were formerly 
independent of each other. Revolutions of a fingular 
nature have united them into one kingdom. In the 
centre of this heterogeneous compoſition, are ſome 
iſlands, the principal of which is called Zeland. It 
has an excellent port, which in the eleventh century 
wers but a little fiſhing town; it became a place of im- 
portance in the thirteenth century; in the fifteenth, 
the capital of the kingdom; and fince the fire in 1728, 
which conſumed fixteen hundred and fifty houſes, a 
handſome city. To the ſouth of theſe iſlands is that 
long and narrow peninſula, which the ancients called: 
the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus. Jutland, Sleſwick, and 
Holſtein, the moſt important and extenſive parts of 
this peninſula, have been ſucceſſively added to the Da- 

niſh dominions. They have been more or leſs flou- 
nſhiog, in proportion as they have felt the effects of 
the inſtability of the ocean, which ſometimes retires 
from their coaſts, and ſometimes overwhelms them. 

In theſe countries, as well-as in thoſe of Oldenburgh 

and Delmenhorſt, which are ſubject to the ſame power, 
one may ſee a perpetual ſtruggle between the inhabi- 
tants and the ſea, ſo well ſuſtained on. each part, that 
the ſucceſs has always been equal. The inhabitants of 
ſuch a country will be. free, from the moment they 

feel their ſlavery. Mariners, iſlanders, and moun- 
taineers, will not long remain under the diſgrace of 


ſervitude, ; 
O Nor 


Vor. I V. 
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Nor is Norway, which conſtitutes part of the Daniſh 
dominions, more adapted to ſervitude. It is covered 
with ſtones or rocks, and interſected by chains of 
barren mountains. Lapland contains only a few wild 
people, either ſettled upon the ſea coaſts, for the ſake 
of. fiſhing, or wandering through frightful deſerts, and 
ſubſiſting by the chace, by their furs, and their rein- 
deer. Iceland is a miſerable country, which has been 
many times overturned by volcanoes and earthquakes, 
and conceals within its bowels a quantity of combuſtible 
matter, which in an inſtant may reduce it to a heap 
of aſhes. With reſpe& to Greenland, which the com- 
mon people believe to be an iſland, and which geogra- 
Phers conſider as united towards the weſt to the Ameri- 
can continent, it is a vaſt and barren country, condemn- 
ed by Nature to be eternally covered with ſnow. If 
ever theſe countries ſhould become populous, they 
would be independent of each other, and of the king 
of Denmark, who thinks at preſent that he rules over 
wit - their wild inhabitants, becauſe he calls himſelf their 
wh king, while they know nothing of the matter. 
Mt Il be climate of the Daniſh iſlands in Europe, is not 
_ fo ſevere as might be conjectured, from the latitude 
. they ly in. If the navigation of the gulfs which ſur- 
1 round them, is ſometimes interrupted, it is not ſo 
[i much by ice formed there, as by what is driven thi- 
1 ther by the winds, and by degrees collects into a maſs. 
1 All the provinces which make part of the German 
continent, except Jutland, partake of the German 
temperature. The cold is very moderate even on the 
coaſts of Norway. It rains there often during the 
winter, and the port of Bergen is ſcarcely once in a 
year ſhut up by ice, while that of Amſterdam, Lubec, 
and Hamburgh, is ſhut up ten times. It is true, that 
this advantage is dearly purchaſed by thick and con- 
fant fogs, which make Denmark a diſagreeable and to 
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melancholy reſidence, and its inhabitants gloomy and m. 
_ low-ſpirited. en 
The population of this empire is not proportioned mi 

to its extent. In the earlier ages it was ruined by thi 


continual emigrations. The piratical enterpriſes, 
which ſucceeded theſe, kept their numbers from in- 
| | creaſing 3 
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creaſing z and a total want of order and government 
put it out of their power to remedy evils of ſuch mag- 
nitude and importance. The double tyranny of the 

rince over one order of his ſubjects, who fancy them- 
{elves to be free, under the title of nobles, and of the 
nobility over a people entirely deprived of liberty, 
extinguiſhes even the hopes of an iuereaſe of popula- 
tion. The bills of mortality of all the ftates of Den- 
mark, excepting Iceland, taken together, make the 
deaths in 1771 amount only to 55,125 ; fo that upon 
the calculation of thirty-two living to one dead perſon, 
the whole number of inhabitants does not amount to 
more than 1,764,000. P 24, | 

The weight of impoſts, independent of many other 
cauſes, is a great obſtacle to their proſperity. There 
are fixed taxes payable on land, arbitrary ones col- 
lected by way of capitation, and daily ones levied on 
conſumption. This oppreſſion is the more unjuſt, as 
the crown poſſeſſes a very conſiderable domain, and 
has likewiſe a certain reſource in the ſtraits of the 
Sound. Six thouſand nine hundred and thirty ſhips, 
which, if we may judge from the accounts of the year 
1768, annually paſs into, or out of the Baltic, pay at 
the entrance of that ſea about one per cent. upon all the 
commodities they are laden with. This ſpecies of tri- 
bute, "which though difficult to raiſe, brings in to the 
ſtate 2,500,000 livres (z), is received in the bay of 
Elfineur, under the guns of the caſtle of Cronenburg. 
It is aſtoniſhing, that the fituation of this bay and 
that of — ſnould not have ſuggeſted the 
idea of forming à ſtaple here, where all the com- 
mercial nations of the north and ſouth might meet, 
and exchange the produce of their climates. and their 
induſtry. eB 

With the funds arifing from tributes, domains, cuſ- 
toms, and foreign ſublidies, this ſtate maintains an ar- 
my of twenty-five thouſand men, which is compoſed 
entirely of foreigners, and paſſes for the very worſt 


oned militia in Europe. On the other hand, its fleet is in 
| by the bigheſt reputation. It conſiſts of thirty-two ſhips 
iſes, N O 2 of 


2 (z) 109,375 l. 
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of the line, fifteen or fixteen frigates, and ſome gal. 
leys, the uſe of which, though wiſely prohibited in o- 
ther parts, cannot be avoided on the coaſts of the Bal. 
tic, which are for the moſt part inacceſſible to veſſels 
of other kinds. Twenty-four thouſand regiſtered ſea- 
men, molt of whom are continually employed, form a 
certain reſource for their navy. To their military ex- 
pences, the government has of late years added others, 
for the encouragement of manufactures and arts. If 
we add to thels 4,000,000. livres (3) for the neceſ - 
ſary expences and amuſements of the court, and about 
the ſame ſum for the intereſt of the national debt, a- 
mounting to about 10,000,000 (ö), we ſhall account 
Tor the dilpoſit ion of about 23,000,000 livres (e), which 
form the revenue of the crown. 
If it was with a view of ſecuring theſe ſeveral 
branches, that the government, in 1736, prohibited 
the uſe of jewels, and gold and filver ſtuffs, we may 
venture to fay, that plainer and eaſter means might 
have been uſed. They ſhould have removed a multi- 
tude of difficulties, which clog the commercial inter- 
_ courſe of the citizens, and hinder a free communica» 
tion between the different parts of the kingdom. The 
whale fiſhery, the Greenland and Iceland trade, once 
reſcued from the bondage of monopolies, and that 
of the iſlands of Fero given up by the king, would 
have been purſued with » new zeal. Their foreign 
connections wonld have received equal improvement, 
if the Barbary company had been ſuppreſſed, and all 
the members of the ſtate had been releaſed from the 
obligation, which was impoſed upon them in 1726, 
to buy their wine, falt, brandy, and tobacco, at Co- 
mM the preſent ſtate of affairs, their exports are but 
ſmall. In the provinces on the German continent, 
they eonſiſt of ſive or ſix thouſand beeves, three or 
four thouſand horſes fit for cavalry, and ſome rye, 
which is fold to the Swedes and Dutch. For ſome 
years paſt, Denmark has conſumed all the wheat, 
which Fionia and Allan uſed to export to other na- 
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tions. Thoſe two iſlands, as well as Zeland, have 
now no other traffick but in thoſe magnificent harneſſes, 
which are purchaſed at ſo dear a rate by all who love 
fine horſes. The trade of Norway conſiſts of her- 
rings, timber, maſts, tar, and iron. Lapland and 
Greenland produce furs. From Iceland they get cod, 
whale-blubber, ſeals, and manatees, ſulphur, and that: 
luxurious down ſo celebrated under the name of eider»- 
down. 7 

We ſhall cloſe here the details, into which the com-- 
merce of Denmark has neceſſarily led us, and which 
are ſufficient to convince that power, that nothing can 
contribute ſo much to her intereſts, as having the ſole 
poſſeſſion and traffic of all the productions of her Ame- 
rican iſlands. The more her poſſeſſions” are limited in- 
the New World, as they always will be within the tor- 
rid zone, the more attentive ought ſhe to be, not'to let- 
any of the advantages ſhe might draw from them eſcape. 
her. In a ſtate of mediocrity, the leaſt negligenee is 
attended with ſerious conſequences. © We ſhall prefent-- 
ly have occaſion to obſerve, that nations which are poſ-- 
feſſed even of extenſive and rich territories, do not com 
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BOOK XI. 


Settlement of the. French in the American Mandi. 


VER fince the tragical end of the beſt of der 


_4 kings, France had been in perpetual confuſion, 
from the caprices of an intriguing queen, the opprel. 
Fir .  fions of a rapacious ſtranger, and the 
Firſt expedi- Nei K. minded ef 
e FOE of 2 wenKominde avourite, A 
sun deſpotick miniſter began to inſlave the 
e. nation; when ſome of her ſailors, excit- 

"+. ed as much by the deſire of indepen- 
dence, as by the allurement of riches, ſteered their 
courſe towards the Leeward iſlands, in hopes of mak- 
ing prises of the Spaniſh veſſels that frequented thoſe 
Teas... Their courage having been ſucceſsful on many 
occaſions, it, became neceſſary for them to ſeek out for 
a place of ſafety to reſit. This they found at St. Chri- 
ſtopher' s. That iſland appeared to them a proper place 
for ſecuring the ſucceſs of their expeditions, and they 
were, therefore, defirous of obtaining authority to elta- 
bliſh a ſettlement upon it. Denambuc, their chief, not 
only procured liberty to ſettle there, but likewiſe to 
extend as far as he would or cauld, in the great Archi- 
pelago of America. . Government required, for this 
permiſſion merely, which was unaccompanied with any 
: —— or ſupport, a twentieth part of the produce 
of every colony that might be founded. 


: , In 1626, a company was formed, in 
Maryan order to reap the 3 of this grant. 
N. Op wats the .onſtom of theſe times, 
n when trade and navigation had not at- 
ſoepriviliger. tained ſufficient vigour to be left to the 
liberty of every individual. This company obtained 
very great privileges. Government gave them the pro- 
perty of all the iſlands they ſhould cultivate, and im. 
| | | | powered 
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powered them to exact an hundred weight of tobac- 
co, or fifty pounds of cotton, of every inhabitant, 
from ſixteen to ſixty years of age. They were like- 
wiſe to have the excluſive right of buying and felling, 
A capital of at firſt only 45,000 livres (4), and which 
was never increaſed to three times that ſum, procured 
them all theſe advantages. | | 
It ſeemed impoſſible to effect any thing of imports 
ance with ſuch inadequate means. Swarms of bold 
and enterpriſing men, however, poured out from St. 
Chriſtopher's, who hoiſted the French flag in the 
neighbouring iſlands, Had the company which excit- 
ed this ſpirit of invaſion by a few privileges, acted up- 
on a conſiſtent and rational plan, the ſtate could not 
have failed ſoon to have derived ſome advantage from 
this reſtleſs diſpoſition. But unfortunately, they acted, 
as monopolizers always did and will act; an inordinate 
luſt of gain made them become unjuſt and cruel. 
The Dutch, appriſed of this tyranny, came and of- 
fered proviſions and merchandiſe on far more mode- 
rate terms. Their propoſals were readily accepted: 
This laid the foundation of a connection between thoſe 
republicans and the coloniſts, that could never after- 
wards be broken ; and gave riſe to a competition, not 
only fatal to the company in the New World, where 
it prevented the ſale of their cargoes; it even purſued 
them through all the markets of Europe, where theſe 
interlopers fold all the produce of the French iſlands at 


| 2 reduced price. Difouraged by this deſerved reverſe 


of fortune, the company ſunk into a ſtate of total in- 
action, which deprived them of moſt of their profits, 
without leſſening any of their expences. In vain did 
the government remit the ſtipulated reſerve of the twen· 
tieth part of the profit; this indulgence was riot ſufficient 
to reſtore their activity. Some of the proprietors were 
of opinion, that, by renouncing the deſtructive principles 
which had been hitherto adopted, they might {till be able 
to retrieve their affairs: But the greater number thought 
it impraCticable, notwithſtanding all their advantages, to 
cope with ſuch frugal private traders as their rivals were. 
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This opinion brought on a revolution. The company, V 
to prevent their total ruin, and that they miglit not f 
fink under the weight of their engagements, put their f 
poſſeſſions up to auction; and they were moſtly bought y 
up by their reſpective governors. t 
In 1649, Boiſſeret purehaſed, for 73,000 livres (a), N 
Guadalupe, Marigalante, the iſland called The Saints, ſ 
and all the effects belonging to the company on theſe n 
ſeveral iſlands: He afterwards parted with the half of t 
this purchaſe, in favour of Houel his brother-in-law, / 


In 1650, Duparquet paid but 60,000 livres (6) for 
Martinico, St. Lucia, Granada, and the Granadines, 6 
Seven years after, he ſold Granada and the Granadines 2 
to Count Cerillac, for one third more than he had 

wen for his whole purchaſe. In 1651, Malta bought t 

t. Chriſtopher's, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Santa 10 

_ - Cruz, and Tortuga, for 120,000 livres (c), which el 
2D were paid down by the commandant of Poincy, who 

= verned thoſe iſlands. © The knights of Malta were to Wh 

| old them in fief of the crown, and were not allowed to 
intruſt any. but. a Frenchman with. the adminiſtration 

1 of them. 5 p 

1 The new poſſeſſors enjoyed the moſt extenfive autho-. Wh 
| rity. They diſpoſed of the lands. All places, both. fr 

=_— civil and military, were in their gift. They had the he 

1h right of pardoning thoſe whom their deputies condemn * 

to death; in ſhort; they were ſo many petty ſovereigns, 

| It was natural to expect, that, as their domains were 

1 under their own inſpection, agriculture would make a. i de 


1 rapid progreſs. This conjecture was in ſome mea- 10 
dere realized, notwithſtanding the conteſts, which were f f, 
| 


neceſſarily ſharp and frequent under ſuch maſters. 
However, this ſecond; ſtate of the French colonies did cl, 
not turn out more beneficial to the nation than the . 
firſt, The Dutch continued to furniſh them with pro- 
viſions, and to bring away the produce, which they 
| fold indiſcriminately to all nations, even to that which 
| | Qught to have reaped the ſole advantage of it, becauſe WI , 
| it was her own property. 4 

The mother country ſuffered conſiderably from this * 
evil, and Colbert was in a miſtake as to the means of 

| X redreſs. 
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redreſs. That great man, who had for ſome time pre- 
ſded over the finances and trade of the kingdom, had 
ſet out at firſt upon a wrong plan. 
with the farmers of the revenue under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Mazarin, had accuſtomed him to confider mo- 
ney, which is but an inſtrument of circulation, as tbe 
ſource of every thing. He imagined that manufactures 
were the readieſt way to draw it from abroad; and 
that in the workſhops were to be found the beſt re- 

ſources of the ſtate, and in the tradeſmen the moſt uſe- 
ful ſubjects of the monarchy. He thought the beſt way 
to increaſe the number of theſe men, was to keep the 


neceſſaries of life at a low price, and to diſcou 


exportation of corn. The production of OLE was 


The habit of living 


rage the 


the leaſt object of his care, and he bent his whole at- 


tention to the manufacturin 


of them. This prefer- 


ence of induſtry to agriculture, became the reiguin 


taſte; and, unfortunately, this deſtructive ſyſtem ail 


prevails, 


Had Colbert entertained juſt notions of the improve- 
ment of lands, and of the encouragement it requires, 
and of the liberty the huſbandman muſt enjoy, he 
would have purſued, in 1664, a very differeut plan 
It is well known, that 
he redeemed Guadalupe and its dependent iflands for 
125,000 livres (a) ; Martinico for 120,000 (2 
Granades for 100,000 (c); and all the poſſe 
Malta for 500,000 livres (4d). Sq far his conduct was 


from that which he adopted. 


) ; the 


ons of 


| deſerving of commendation : It wag fit he ſhould re-. 


ſtore ſo many branches of ſovereignty to the body of 
the ſtate. But he ought never to have ſubjected poſ- 
ſcſhons of ſuch importance to the oppreſſions of an ex- 
clulive company; a meaſure proſcribed as much by 
Miniſtry was probably 
in hopes, that a ſociety, into which were to be incorpo- 
rated thoſe of Africa, Cayenne, and North- America, 
and what little trade was beginning to be carried on 
upon the coaſts of St. Domingo, would become an ir- 


palt experience, as by reaſon. 


relitibly permanent power, from the 


reat combina- 


tions it would have opportunities of forming, and the 


facility it would acquire of repairing: from one q 
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ter, the loſſes it might ſuſtain in another. They thought 
to ſecure the future ſplendor of the company, by lending 
them the tenth part of the amount of their capital, fret 
from intereſt for four years, by permitting the exporta. 
tion of all proviſions, duty free, into their ſettlements, 
and by prohibiting, as much as they could, the compe. 
tition of the Dutch. Lo Rc 
Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the company 
was never ig a flouriſhing ſtate, The errors they fell 
into, ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to the number of 
conceſſions that had been injudiciouſly beſtowed upon 
them. The knavery of their agents, the diſheartened 
condition of the coloniſts, the devaſtations of war, with 
other cauſes, concurred to throw their affairs into the 
utmoſt confuſion. Their ruin was advancing, and ap- 
- peared inevitable in 1674, when the ſtate judged it pro- 
* to pay off their debts, which amounted to 3,523,000 
hvres (4), and to reimburſe them their capital of 
1,287,185 livres (5). Theſe generous terms reſtored to 
the body of the ſtate thoſe valuable poſſeſſions which 
had been hitherto as it were alienated from it. The 
colonies were truly French ; and all the citizens, with- 
out diſtinction, were at liberty to go aud ſettle there, 
or to open a communication with them. 


po: Tux tranſports of joy this event occa- 
Nite ſioned in the iſlands, can hardly be ex- 
S preſſed; They were now freed from the 
25 03. Chains under which they had ſo long been 
1 auhich oppreſſed, and nothing ſeemed capable of 
t ge, abating the active ſpirit of labour and in- 
faceeſs. duſtry. Every individual gave a full 
ſcope to his ambition, and thought him- 
ſelf at the eve of making an immenſe fortune. If they 
- were deceived in theſe expectations, this cannot be at- 
tributed-either to their preſumption or 8 ee 
Their hopes were very natural, and their whole condu 
was ſuch as juſtified and confirmed them. Unfortunate- 
ly the prejudices of the mother- country threw inſur- 
mountable difficulties in their way. pak 
, irity 
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nokt Firſt, it was required, even in the iſlands, that every 
00 free man, and every ſlave, of either ſex, ſhould pay a 
* yearly poll-tax of an hundred weight of raw ſugar. In 
arts. rain did they remonſtrate, that the condition impoſed 
ents upon the colonies, to trade only with the mother- 
mpe- country, -was of itſelf a ſufficient hardſhip, a reaſon 
| why they ſhould be exempted from all other taxes, 
pany Theſe repreſentations were not conſidered with that at- 
y fell I tention that they ought to have been; whether from 
zer of WM neceſſity, or from ignorance on the part of government, 
upon Ml thoſe farmers who ought to have been aſſiſted with 
tened loans without intereſt, or with gratuities, ſaw part of 
with their harveſt collected by greedy tax-gatherers; which, 
to the bad it been returned into their own fertile fields, would 
gradually have increaſed their produce. 
Whilſt the iſlands were thus ſtript of part of their 
merchandize, the ſpirit of monopoly was taking effectual 
meaſures in France to redute the price of what was 
left them. The privilege of buying them up was li- 
mited to a few fea-ports. This was a manifeſt in- 
fringement of the eſſential rights veſted in the other 
harbours of the kingdom; but to the colonies it proved 
a very unfortunate. reſtriction, becauſe it leſſened the 
number of buyers and ſellers on the coaſts, 1 

To this diſadvantage another was ſoon added. The 
miniſtry had endeavoured to exclude all foreign veſſels 
from thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions, and had ſucceeded, 
becauſe they were in earneſt. Theſe navigators obtain- 
| ed from avarice the privilege that was denied them by 
the laws. They purchaſed of the French merchants 
paſſes to go to the colonies, where they took in their 
ladings, and carried them directly to their own. coun- 
try. This unfair dealing might have been puniſhed and 
ſuppreſſed in many different ways; and the moſt perni- 
cious was fixed upon. All ſhips were required to give 
in their return, not only at home, but likewiſe at he 
ports from whence they had failed. This reſtraint ne- 
cellarily brought on a conſiderable expence to no pure 
pole, and could not fail of enhancing the price of 
American commodities. 15 : 

The ſale of ſugar, the moſt important of theſe com- 
modities, ſoon met with another check, The refin- 

| ers, 
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| this article : The French ſugar trade decayed, and that 


ſolieited leave to refine their own ſugars. They had ſo 


markets. This new revolution was more than probable, 


needleſs to cultivate any more than what was neceſſary. 
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ers, in 1682, petitioned that the exportation of ray 
ſugars might be prohibited ; in which they ſeemed to 


be influenced merely by publick good. They alleged, 
that it was repugnant to all found principles, that the 
original produce ſhould be ſent away tv ſupport forei 
manufactures, and that the ſtate ſhould voluntarily 4 
prive itſelf of the profits of ſo valuable a labour. This 
laufible reaſoning made too much impreſſion upon 
Colbert ; and the conſequence of it was, that the re- 
fning of ſugar was kept up at the ſame exorbitant 


xs and the art itſelf never received any improvement. 
his was not approved by the people who conſumed 


of the rival nations increaſed. 
Some of the coloniſts, obſerving that the fyſtem way 
not dropped, 'notwithſtanding this fatal experiment, 


many means of going through this proceſs at a trifling 
expence, that they flattered themſelves they might ſoon 
recover that preference they had loft in the foreign 


had not every hundred weight of refined ſugar they 
ſent home, been clogged with a duty of 8 livres (a) on 
entering the kingdom. All they could do under the 
load of this heavy impoſition, was to bear up again 
the competition of the refiners in France. The pro- 
duce of the reſpective manufactures was all conſumel 
at home; and thoſe in power choſe rather to relinquil 
an important branch of trade, than to own that they 
had been guilty of a miſtake in prohibiting the impor- 
tation of raw ſugars. + +. 

From this period, the colonies, which ſupplied 
twenty-ſeven millions weight of ſugar, could not dil- 
pole of it all. in the mother-country,' which conſumed 
but twenty millions. The want of a demand made it 


This medium could only be ſettled in proceſs of time; 
and before this was effected, the commodity ſunk to 
the loweſt ebb. This fall, which was likewiſe owing 
to the negligent manner of refining it, was fo wry 
"EY | | | that 
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that raw ſugar, which ſold for 14 or 18 livres “ per 
hundred, in 1682, brought no more than 5 or 6 f, 
in 1713. G0 an; h 

| The low price of the ſtaple commodity would have 
made it impoſſible for the coloniſts to increaſe the num- 
ber of their ſlaves, even if the government by its pro» 
ceedings had not contributed to this miſchief. The 
negro trade was always in the hands of excluſite com- 
panies, who imported but few, on purpoſe to keep up 
their price. We have good authority to aſſert, that, 
in 1698, there were not twenty thouſand negroes in 
thoſe numerous ſettlgments ; and it may ſafely be af. 
firmed, that moſt of theſe had been brought in by in- 
terlopers. Fifty+four. ſhips of a moderate ſize were 
ſufficient to bring over the whole produce of theſe co- 
lonies. | hs 

The French iſlands could not but fink under ſo many 
difficulties, If the inhabitants did not forſake them, 


' and carry their induſtry elſewhere, their perſeverance 


muſt be attributed to ſome. trifling advantages, which 
Rill kept thee in hopes that their circumſtances would 
turn better. The culture of tobacco, cocoa, indigo, 
cotton and arnotto, was rather encouraged. Govern- 
ment ſupported it indirectly, by laying heavy duties on 
the foreign 4mportation of theſe —.— This flight 
favour gave them time to wait for a happier revolution, 
which was brought about in 1716. W 
At this period, a plain and ſimple regulation was 
ſubſtituted in lien of equivocal orders, which | greedy 
officers of the revenue had from time to time extorted, 
from the wants and weakneſs of government. The 
merchandiſe deſtined for the colonies was exempted 
from all taxes. The duties upon American commo- 
dities deſigned for home conſumption, were grently low- 
ered. The goods brought over for exportation, were to 
be entered and cleared" out freely, upon paying three 
per cent. The duties laid upon foreign ſugars, were to 
be levied every where alike, without any regard to par- 
ticular immunities, except in caſes of re · exportation in 
the ports of Bayonne and Marſeilles: | 
N In 


Vor. IV. P , 
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In granting ſo many favours to her remote poſſeſ. 
ſions, the mother-conntry was not unmindful of her 
own intereſts. All merchandiſe prohibited at home, 
was alſo forbidden in the colonies. To ſecure the 
preference to their own manufactures, it was enacted, 
that even ſuch goods as were not prohibited ſhould pay 
duty on their entry info France, although they were 


- defined for the colonies. Salt beef alone, which the 
mother-country could not furniſh in competition, was | 


exempted from this obligation. 
This regulation would have been as wm a one as 
the times would admit of, if the edict had allowed 


that the trade from America, which till then had been 


confined to a few ſea-ports, ſhould be general, and had 
releaſed ſhips from the neceflity of returning to the 
Place from whence they came. Theſe reſtraints limit- 
ed the number of ſeamen, raiſed the expences of na- 
vigation, and prevented the exportation. of the terri- 
torial productions. The perſons who were then con- 
cerned in the government of the ſtate, ought to have 


been aware of theſe inconveniencies, and no doubt in- 


tended one day to reſtore to trade that freedom and ac- 


tivity which alone can make it flouriſh, They were 
probably forced to ſacrifice their own maxims to the 
clamours of men in office, who loudly diſapproved of 
whatever claſhed with their intereſt. 

Notwithſtanding this weakneſs, the coloniſts, who 


had reluctantly given up the hopes of an excellent ſoil, 


beſtowed their utmoſt induſtry upon it, as ſoon as they 
were allowed that liberty. Their ſucceſs aſtoniſhed all 
nations. If government, on the arrival of the French 
in the New World, had but foreſeen what they learned 
from experience a century later, the ſtate might ſoon 
have enjoyed, from the advantages of cultivation, that 
wealth which would have added more to its proſperi- 
ty than conqueſts. It would not then have been as 


- -much ruined by its victories, as by its defeats. Thoſe 
wioiſe miniſters who repaired the loſſes of war by a hap- 
'. py revolution in trade, would not have had the mor- 


tification to ſee? that Santa Cruz was evacuated in 
1696, and St. Chriſtopher's given up at the peace 
of Utrecht. Their concern would have been great!y 
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heightened, could they have foreſeen, that, in 196g, 
we ſhould be reduced to deliver up the Granades to 
the Engliſh. Strange infatuation of the ambition of 
nations, or rather of kings 1 After having ſacrificed 
thouſands of lives to acquire and to preſerve a remote 
poſſeſſion, a greater number muſt ſtill be laviſhed to loſe 
it. Yet France has ſeveral important colonies left, 
which deſerve ſome conſideration. - Let us begin with 
Guiana, which lies to windward of all the reſt; | 


Tur great extent of this immenſe coun- 
try, is evident from its very boundaries. 
It is limited on the eaſt by the ocean; 
on the north by the Oronooko; on the 
ſouth by the Amazon; on the weft by 
the Rio-negro, which joins thoſe two ri- 
rers, the largeſt in South- America. Gui- 
ana, in this poſition, may be conſidered 
as an iſland, at leaſt two hundred leagues . 
over from north to ſouth, and above three hundred from 
ealt to welt. hr O43 By k 

The people who roved about this vaſt tract, ſo for- 
tunately bounded, before the arrival of the Europeans, 
were divided into ſeveral nations, none of which were 
very numerous, Their manners were the ſame as thoſe 
of the ſavages of the ſouthern continent. The Ca- 
ribs only, who, from their numbers and courage, were. 
more turbulent than the reſt, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


Settlement of 
the Frenehb in 
Guiana. Re- 
volutions of 
that colony. 
1ts advanta- 
ges and its in- 
CORVEniences. 


by a remarkable cuſtom in the choice of their chiefs. 


To be qualified to govern ſuch a people, it was neceſ- 
ſary a man ſhould have more ſtrength, more intrepidi- 
ty, and more knowledge than the reſt of his brethren, 
and that he ſhould give evident and publick proofs of 
theſe ſuperior qualifications. 

The man, therefore, who aſpired to the honour of 
lading his fellow-creatures, muſt, of courſe, be well 
acquaiated with all the places fit for hunting and fiſh» 
ing, and with all the ſprings and roads. He was ob- 
liged to endure long and ſevere faſts; and was after- 
vards expoſed to carry burthens of an enormous weight. 
He uſed to paſs ſeveral nights as a centinel, at the en- 


* 
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trance of the carbet or principal hut. He was buried 
to the waiſt in an ant's neſt, where he remained for 
a conſiderable time, expoſed to ſharp and bloody ftings, 
If, in all theſe fituations, he ſhowed a ſtrength and for. 
titude fit to cope with the dangers and hardſhips in- 
cident to the lives of ſavages; if he was one who could 
endure every thing, and far nothing, he was declared 
to be the man. He withdrew, however, as if con- 
ſcious of. what his intended dignity required, and con- 
cealed bimſelf under thick buſhes. The people went 
out to ſeek him in a retreat, which made him more 
_ worthy of the poſt he ſeemed to ſhun. Each of the 
aſſiſtants trod upon his head, to ſhow him, that, being 
raiſed from the duſt by his equals, it was in their power 
to fink him into it again, if ever he ſhould be forgetful 
of the duties of his ſtation. Such was the ceremony 
of his coronation. After this political leſſon, all the 
bows and arrows were thrown at his feet, and the na- 
tion was obedient to his laws, or rather to his ex- 
a | : 
Such were the inhabitants of Guiana, when the Spa- 


niard Alphonſo de Ojeda firſt landed there in 1499, 


with Americus Veſpucius, and John de la Caſa. He 
went over a part of it; but this voyage afforded him 
only a ſuperficial knowledge of ſo vaſt a country. Ma- 
ny others which were undertaken at a greater expence, 
turned out ſtill more unſucceſsful. Yet they were {till 
perſiſted in, from a motive which ever did and ever will 
deceive mankind. | 

A report prevailed, though its origin could not be 
diſcovered, that there was a country, in the interior 
parts of Guiana, known by the name of del Dorad, 
which contained immenſe riches in gold and precious 
ſtones, and more mines and treaſures than ever Cortes 
and Pizarro had found. This fable not only inflamed 
the ardent imagination of the Spaniards, but fired eve. 

nation in Europe. 

Sir Walter Raleigh in particular, one of the mol 
extraordinary men that ever appeared in a country 
abounding in ſingular characters, was ſeized with this 
enthuſiaſm. He was paſſionately fond of every thing 


that was magnificent; he enjoyed a reputation equi 
| My to 
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to that of the greateſt men; he had more knowled 
than thoſe hefe immediate purſuit was learning; Pe 
poſſeſſed a freedom of thinking uncommon in thoſe 
days; and had a kind of romantic turn in his ſenti- 
ments and behaviour. This caſt of mind determined 
bim, in 1595, to undertake a voyage to Guiana; but 
he returned without diſcovering - any thing relative to 
the object of his voyage. Ou his return to England, 
however, he' publiſhed an account, full of. the moſt 
brilliant impoſtures that ever amuſed the credulity of 
mankind. dees e 268 

The French had not waited for this fallacious teſti- 
mony, to turn their thoughts towards ſo famous a coun- 
try. They had long before embraced the general pre- 
judice, with that vivacity which is peculiar to them. 
Whilſt the hopes of their rivals were engaged on the 
fide of the Oronooko, they ſought to ite their own 
expectations upon the river Amazon. After many 
is ex- Wl fruitleſs excurſions, they at length ſettled on the iſland 

ein e ; 


of Cayenne in 16335. | 
e Spa- Some merchants of Rouen, thinking that this ſet- 
1499, Wl tlement might turn out to 9 united their ſtock 
f in 1643. They intruſted their affairs in the hands of 
d him a ferocious man, named Poncet de Bretigny, who ha- 
ving declared war both againſt the coloniſts and the 
ſavages, was ſoon murdered. This cataſtrophe damp- 
ed the courage of the aſſociates, and a freſh company 
ſtarted up in 1651, which ſeemed to bid fair for out- 
| doing the former. They ſet out with - ſo large a capi- 
not be tal as to enable them to collect, in Paris itſelf, ſeven 
nterior I or eight hundred coloniſts. Theſe embarked on the 
Dorade, Seine, in order to fail down to Havre de Grace. Un- 
recious WM ſortunately the virtuous Abbe de Marivault, who was 
Corte: I the ſoul of this undertaking, and was to have had the 
1flamed I management of it as director - general, was drowned as 
ed eve · ff be was ſtepping into his boat. Roiville, a gentleman 
of Normandy, who was going over to Cayenne as ge- 
e molt Wi neral, was affaſſinated in the paſſage. Twelve of the 
-ountry principal adventurers, who were the perpetrators of 
th this this deed, and had undertaken to put the colony into a 
- thing flouriſhing condition, behaved there in as atrocious. a 
n equal BY manner as might be expected from ſo horrid a begin- 
P 3 | ning. 


il. tt. 


men. A year after, this ſmall body made a part of 
that company, and the poſſeſſions and privileges of all 


begun to be re-eſtabliſhed, and to enjoy fome tranquil- 


the South Seas, came and fixed there; and, what was 


— 
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ning. They ba one of their own number; two 
died ; three were baniſhed to a deſert iſland ; the ref 
abandoned themſelves to all kinds of exceſs. The 
commandant. of the citadel] deſerted to the Dutch with 
part of his garriſon. The - remainder, who had eſca- 
ped hunger, poverty, and the fury of the ſavages, 
which had been rouſed by numberleſs provocations, 
thought themſelves happy in being able to get over to 
the Leeward iſlands in a boat _ two canoes, They 
abandoned the fort, ammunition, arms, and merchan- 
diſe, with five or fix hundred dead bodies of their 
wretched companions, fifteen months after they had 


landed on the iſland. | 4 


A new company was formed in 1663, under the 
direction of La-Barre, maſter of requeſts: Their ca- 
pital was no more than 209,000 livres (a). The aſ- 
ſiſtance they obtained from the miniſtry, enabled them 
to expel the Dutch, who, under the conduct of Spran- 
ger, had taken poſſeſſion of the lands granted to them, 
after they had been evacuated by their - country- 


the reſt were united. Cayenne returned into the hands 
of government, at that happy period which reſtored 
freedom to all the colonies. It was taken in 1667 by 
the Engliſh, and in 1676 by the Dutch; but has never 
even; been attacked ſruce that time, \ 

This ſettlement, ſo. often overturned, had but juſt 


lity, when great hopes were entertained of its ſuccels. 
Some pirates, laden with ſpoils they had gathered in 


of greater conſequence, reſolved to employ their trea- 
ſures in the cultivation of the lands. It was probable; 
that their plan would be proſecuted with vigour, be- 
cauſe their reſources were great; when Ducaſſe, who 
was reputed an able ſeaman, came with ſome ſhips, in 
1688, and propoſed to them the plundering of Suri- 
nam. This rouſed their natural taſte; the new colo- 
nifts became pirates again, and almoſt all the inhabi- 
tants followed their example. 9 1 = 


(a) $,750 J. Sterling, . 


Tue ed. The feeds are then to be taken out, and thrown 


The colony has never recovered this loſs. 
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The expedition proved unfortunate. Some of the 
beſiegers fell in che attack, the reſt were taken pri- 
ſoners, and ſent to the Caribbees, where they ſettled. 
Far from 
extending into Guiana, it has only languiſhed at Cay- 
enne. | | | 

This iſland is only parted from the continent by two 
rivers. It may be about ſixteen leagues in circum- 
ference. © By a diſpoſition very uncommon in iſlands, 
and which makes it not very fit to be inhabited, the 
land is high near the water fide, and low in the mid- 
dle. Hence it is interſected with ſo many moraſfles;, 
that all communication is impracticable, without taking. 
a great circuit. Until the lands that are under water 
are drained, and ſecured from future ioundations by 
dykes properly raiſed, there will be no place fit for 
culture, except the riſing grounds. There are ſonic 
ſmall tracts of an excellent foil; but the generality of 
it is dry, ſandy, and ſoon ſpent. The only town: on 
the colony is defended by a covered way, alarge ditch, 
a very good mud ' rampart, and five baſtions. In the 
middle of the town, is a pretty confiderable eminence,. 
of which-a redoubt bas been made that is called the 
fort, where forty men might demand a capitulation, 
after the-town was taken. The entrance into the 
harbour is through a narrow canal, and thips can only 
get in at high-water, through the rocks and reefs that 
are ſcattered about this paſs. | | * 

The firſt produce of Cayenne, was the arnotto. 
This is a red dye, called by the Spaniards achiote, into 
which they dip white wool, whatever colour they in- 
tend to give it. The tree that yields this dye, has a. 
reddiſh bark, and large, ſtrong, and hard leaves, of a 
dark green. It is as high as a plumb tree, and more 
buſhy. The flowers, that grow in bunches, not un- 
like wild rofes, are ſucceeded twice'a year by pods, as 
prickly as the ſhell of a cheſnut, but ſmaller. - They 
contain Tome little ſeeds of a pale red, and theſe make 
the arnotto. | | 
As ſoon as one of the eight or ten pods that grow 
in a bunch opens of itſelf, all the ret may be gather- 


directly 


| 1 
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directly into large troughs, full of water. When the 
fermentation begins, the ſeeds are to be bruiſed ſeve. 
ral times with wooden peſtles, till the ſkin comes off, 
The whole is then poured into ſieves, made of ruſhes, 
which retain all the ſolid parts, and let out a thick, 
reddiſh, and fetid liquor into iron coppers. As it boils, 
the ſcum is taken off, and ſaved in large pans, 
When the liquor yields no more ſcum, it is thrown 
away as uſeleſs, and the ſcum poured back into the 
Ser. f 5 47 
This ſcum, which is to be boiled for ten or twelve 
hours, muſt be conſtantly ſtirred with a wooden ſpatu- 
la, to prevent its ſticking to the copper, or turning 
black. When it is boiled enough, and ſomewhat har- 
dened, it is ſpread upon boards to cool. It is then 
made up into cakes of two or three pounds weight, 
and the whole buſineſs is finiſhed. f 
From the culture of the arnotto, Cayenne proceed - 
ed to that of cotton, of indigo, and at laſt of ſugar. It 
was the firſt of all the French colonies that attempted 
to cultivate eoffee; which was brought thither in 1721 
by ſome” deſerters, who purchaſed their pardon by 
conveying it from Surinam, where they had taken re- 
fuge. Ten or twelve years aſter, they planted cocoa. 
In 1752, 260,541 pounds weight of arnotto, 80, 363 
pounds of ſugar, 17,919 pounds of cotton, 26,881 
pounds of coffee, 91,946 pounds of cocoa, 618 pieces 
of timber, and 104 planks, were exported from 
the colony. All theſe articles were the fruit of the la- 
bour of ninety French families, an hundred and twenty- 
five Indians, and fifteen hundred blacks, which made 
up the Whole of the colony. 
Such, and weaker ſtill, was the ſtate of the Cay- 
enne, when, to the aſtoniſhment- of the publick, in 
1763, the court of Verſailles endeavoured to raiſe its 
confequence. © The French had then juſt emerged 
from the horrors of an unſucceſsful war. The fitua- 
tion of affairs had determined the miniſtry to purchaſe 
peace with the ceſſion of ſeveral important colonies. 
It appeared-equally neceſſary to make the nation for- 
get her calamities, and the errors that had been the 
cauſe of them. The proſpect of better fortune — 
AI JUS A | amule 
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amuſe the people, and filence their clamours ; while 
their attention was removed from poſſeſſions the na- 
tion had loſt, and turned towards Guiana, which, it 
was given out, would compenſate all their misfor- 
tunes. R 

This vaſt country, which, was long decorated with 
the pompous title of Equinoxial France, was not the 
ſole property of that power, as had formerly been 
giren out. The Dutch, by ſettling to the north, an 
the Portugueſe to the ſouth, had confined the French 
between the rivers of Maroni and Vincent Pingon; 
which limits were fixed by ſeveral treaties. Theſe 
boundaries were equally diſtant from Cayenne, and 
the extent between them comprehends no leſs. than an 
hundred leagues of ſea-coaſt, The navigation along 
this coaſt is extremely difficult, on account of the rapi- 
dity of the currents, and is continually obſtructed by 
ſmall iſlands, banks of ſand and of hardened mud, and 
by firong mangroves cloſely entangled, that extend 
two or three leagues into the ſea. There is no har« 
bour, few places where ſhips can land, and the light- 
eſt loops often meet with 1nſuperable difficulties. The 
large and numerous rivers that water this continent, are 
not more navigable. Their channels, in many places, 
are barred by huge rocks, which render navigation 
impracticable. The ſhore, which is flat -almoſt in 
every part, is moſtly overflowed by the ſpring-tides. 
In the inland country, moſt of the plains x, vallies 
are only moraſſes in the rainy ſeaſon. Then there is no 
lafety but upon higher ground. Theſe torrents of wa- 
ter, however, that ſuſpend all the labours of the field, 
moderate the heat of the weather, without producing 
that malignant influence upon the Jimate which might 
be apprehended from them. No certain account can 
be given of the population of the inland parts. That 
of the ſea-coaſt may ambunt to nine or ten thouſand 
men, divided into ſeveral nations, the moſt power- 
ful of which are the Galibis. Some miſſionaries, by 
great attention and perſeverance, have found means 
to fix ſome of thoſe roving nations, and even to re- 
concile them to the French, againſt whom they bad, 


with reaſon, entertaiged the moſt dreadful N 
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frequented this region, took 
away or bought men, whom they condemned to the 
hardeſt labours of ſlavery, on the very ſoil where they 
were born free, or ſold them to the coloniſts of the 
Leeward Iſlands. Their common price, at firſt, way 
twenty piſtoles (a) a head. Happily for the inhabi. 


+ tants, they roſe ſo exorbitantly in their demands, that 


no purchaſers could be found. It was thought better 


to purchaſe negroes, who were almoſt as expert at 


hunting and fiſtung, and much more fo at the labours 


of the great plautations that were : then ue on 


in every part. 
_ Guiana, as. we have deſeribed it, appeared a very 


valuable reſource to the French miniſtry, reduced as 


they were to the neceſſity of repairing the great mi- 
Rakes they had committed. A few conſiderations wall 
enable us to judge of their motives. | 

America preſents itſelf to Europe under two differ- 
ent views. It offers to thoſe who emigrate from us, 
two zones to be peopled and- cultivated, the torrid, and 


the northern temperate zone. The firſt, more fruit- 


fal, and more rich, but merely ſo in articles of luxury 
and indulgence, muſt, of courſe, afford a brighter pro- 
ſpect, and convey a ſpeedier and more extenfive in- 
fluence to the powers that made themſelves maſters of 
it. This zone being more apparently calculated for 
deſpotiſm, becauſe the heat of the climate, and the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, diſpoſe men to become ſlaves, for the 
ſake of quiet and pleaſure, was, therefore, moſt fit to be 
in the hands of abſolute monarchies, and to be peopled 
with ſlaves, who ſhauld only cultivate ſuch production 
as were proper to enervate the vigour and elaſticity 
of the fibres, by increaſing the number of lively ſen- 
fations. The mines that abound there, affording 
wealth without labour, muſt naturally haſten the de- 
cay of ſtates, by the occaſion they afford of exciting 
our deſires, and our facility of gratifying them. The 
nations who inhabit that zone, muſt, of courſe, either 
fall into indolence, or engage in undertakinge ſu geſted 
by a ruinous ambition, which becomes the more — 
its firſt enn in the fruit or ſigu of wel 
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for the creative principle of political ſtrength, thoſe 
ſtates fondly imagined, that with money they could 
keep the nations in their pay, as they kept the negroes 
in their chains; and never conſidered, that the very 
money which would procure allies, would make of 
them ſo many powerful enemies; who, uniting their 
arms with foreign riches, would exert this double force 
to ſubvert the whole. 1 

The temperate zone of North America could only 
attract free and laborious people. It furniſhes no pro! 
ductions but what are common and neceſſary; and 
which, for that very reaſon, are a never - failing ſource 
of wealth and ſtrength. It favours — . ſup- 
plying materials for that peaceful and ſedentary huſ- 
bandry which fixes and multiplies: families; and, as it 
does not excite inordinate deſires, is a ſecurity againſt 
invaſion, It extends through an immenſe continent; 
and preſents a large extent, on every ſide open to na - 
rigation, Its coaſts are waſhed by a ſea which is ge- 
nerally in a navigable ſtate, and abounds with har- 
bours. The coloniſts: are not at ſo great a diſtance 
from the mother: country ; they live in a climate more 
analogous to their on; and in a ſituation that is fit 
for hunting, fiſbing, huſbandry, and for all the manly 
exerciſes and labours which improve the ſtrength of 
the body, and are preſervatives - againſt the vices that 
taint the mind. Thus, in America, as in Europe, the 
north will get the better of the ſouth. The one will 


be covered with inhabitants and plantations, whilſt the 


other will ſink under voluptuous liquors and its golden 
mines. The one will be able to poliſh the ſavage na- 
tions, by their intercourſe with a free people; the 
other will only form a monſtrous and feeble mixture of 
a race of ſlaves with a nation of tyrants. _ | 

It was of the greateſt conſequence to the ſouthern 
colonies, to have the roots of population and vigour in 
the north, where they might exchange the commodities 
of luxury for thoſe of neceſſity, and keep open a com- 
munication that might afford them ſuccours, if they 
were attacked ; a retreat, in caſe they were defeated; 
and a ſupply of land forces to balance the weakneſs of 


. 


their naval reſources. 
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enabled them to cope with, or at leaſt diſturb New Eng. 


and national popnlation could be eſtabliſhed there, which 


- nies, when circumſtances might require it. 


| his fellow-creatures, who knows and reſpects the rights 


rid zone; that men, who quitted their own country 
would accommodate themſelves to the precarious ſub- 


which they had left; or, laſtly, that it would 1 
| | ea 


The French ſouthern colonies enjoyed this advan. 
tage before the laſt war. Canada, by its fituation, the 
warlike genius of its inhabitants, their alliances with 
the Indian nations in friendſhip with the French, and 
fond of the frankneſs and freedom of their manners, 


land. The loſs of that y—_ continent determined the 
French miniſtry to ſeek for ſupport from another, 
Guiana was e to be no bad ſubſtitute, if a free 


might be able to reſiſt foreign attacks, and, in courſe 
of time, to furniſh a ſpeedy aſſiſtance to the other colo- 


Such was evidently the ſyſtem of the miniſter. He 
did not imagine, that a region thus inhabited, could 
ever enrich the mother country, by the produce of 
ſach commodities as are peculiar to the ſouthern co- 
lonies. He was too intelligent not to know, that 
there is no ſuch thing as ſelling, without complying 
with the ral run of the market, and that this 
cannot be done but by producing ſaleable commodities 
at as low a rate as other nations can afford them, and 
that labours executed by free men, muſt, of neceſſity, 
bear a much higher price than thoſe that are exaQted 
from ſlaves. 5 | 

The meaſures were directed by an active miniſter, 
As a wiſe politician, who does not ſacrifice ſafety 10 
wealth, he only propoſed to raiſe a bulwark to protet 
the French poſſeſſions. As a philoſopher, who feels for 


of humanity, he wiſhed to people theſe fertile but dv 
ſert regions with free men. But genius, eſpecially 
when too impatient” of ſucceſs, cannot foreſee every 
circumſtance. - The miſtake proceeded from ſuppob 
ing that Europeans would be able to undergo the fa 
tigues of preparing lands for cultivation under the tor 


only in hopes of living more comfortably abroad 
ſiſlence of a ſavage life, in a worſe climate than tha 
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eaſy matter to eſtabliſh an intereourſe of importance be- 


tween Guiana and the French iſlandds. 
This bad ſyſtem, which the government was drawn 
into by a ſet of bold men, who were either mifled by 
their preſumption, or who ſacrificed the publick good 
to their own private views, was as extravagantly exe- 
cuted as it had been inconfiderately adopted. All was 
jumbled together, without any principle of legiſlation, 
and without conſidering in what manner Nature had 
ſuited the ſeveral lands to the men who were to inha- 
bit them. The inhabitants were divided into two 
claſſes, the proprietors and the mercenaries. They 
were not aware, that this diviſion, at preſent eſta- 
bliſhed in Europe, and in moſt civilized nations, was 
the conſequence of wars, of revolutions, and of the 
numberleſs chances to which time gives birth; that it 
was the effect of the progreſs of ſociability, but not 
the baſis and foundation of ſociety, which, in its be- 
ginning, requires that all her members ſhould partake 
of her property. Colonies, which are new populations 
and new ſocieties, ought to adhere to this fundamental 
rule, It was here broken through at firſt ſetting out, 
by allotting lands in Guiana, to thoſe only who were 
able to advance a certain fund for the cultivation of 
them. Others, whoſe defires were tempted; with un- 
certain hopes, were excluded from this diviſion of the 
lands. This was at error of policy, contrary to the 
laws of humanity. Had they granted à portion oß 
| land to every new inhabitant that was ſent over to this 
barren and deſert country, each would-have cleared his 
own ſpot, and have tilled it in proportion to his ſtrength 
or abilities, one with the aſſiſtanee of his money, ano= 
ther by his own labour. It was neceſſary that thoſe 
who were poſſeſſed of a capital - ſhould neither · be diſ- 
couraged, becauſe they were men of gr t conſequence 
to a riſing colony, nor that they ſhould have an exclu- 
hve preference given them, leſt it ſheuld prevent them 
from meeting a ts, who might be willing to be de- 
pendent on them. It was alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
that every member of the new tranſmigration ſhould 
be offered ſome property, with which be might turn 
bis labour, his induſtry, his money, in a word, his 
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8 leſſer powers to his advantage. It ought to 
ve been foreſeen, that Europeans, in whatever ſitua. 
tion, would not quit their own country but in hopes of 
better fortune, and that deceiving their hopes and con- 
' Kdence in this reſpect, would be an effectual way to 

ruin the colony intended to be eftablifhed. | 

In vain did government ſupply the coloniſts. with two 
years ſubliftence. This was too mucK proviſion at 
once. It muſt ſpoil, either in the tranſport, or at the 
end of the voyage. The very paſſage, in which ſome 
part muſt be conſumed, and the reſt injured, could not 
but make theſe proviſions dear, ſcarce, and noxious, 
A hot climate, and a damp country, would be addition. 
al cauſes of corruption among the eatables, and of fick. 
neſs and mortality among the men. It would have 
been folly to pretend to carry over from Europe to 
Guiana a "ſufficient quantity of live cattle to furniſh 
freſh meat every day for a numerous colony. Moſt of 
them would have died, either in the paſſage or at their 
- arrival ; for as animals are more immediately under the 
direction of Nature, they are the more affected by the 


. ſudden alterations of the air, and by the change of eli- 
- mate and food. | | | 


The increaſe of cattle ſhould have preceded that of 
men. Both ſhould have multiphed by degrees, and 
the ſeeds of culture in that diſtant region ould have 
been ſown before the inhabitants were become too nu- 
merous.” The firft tranſports ſhould have been ſmall, 
and attended with every advance, and every neceſſary 
implement for clearing the lands. In proportion u 
the infant colony ſhould have 133 enough, and 
even more than was neceſſary for their own conſump» 
tion, the purchaſe of the overplus of theſe crops would 
have become a ſource of increaſe. * Agriculture and 
population would then have . mutually atht6d-and pro- 
moted each other. The new colonifts would have drawn 
others after them, and ſociety, like individuals, would 
have arrived at its proper ſtrength and maturity in the 
ſpace of twenty years. if 

Theſe very fimple and natural reflections never oc- 
curred to the contrivers of this ſcheme. Twelve thou- 
land men, after a tediqus navigation, were landed up- 
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on dreary and inhoſpitable ſhores.” It is well known, 
that, almoſt throughout the torrid zone, the ygar is di- 
vided into two ſeaſons, the dry and the rainy. In 
Guiana, ſuch heavy rains fall, from the beginning of 
November to the end of May, that the lands are ei- 
ther overflowed, or at leaft unfit for tillage. Had the 
new coloniſts arrived there in the beginning of the dry 
ſeaſon, and been placed on the lands deftined for them, 
they would have had time to put their habitations in 
order, to cut down or burn the woods, and to plough 
and ſow their fields. e 
For want of theſe precautions, they knew not where 
to beſtow ſuch multitudes of people as were conſtantly 
pouring in juſt at the rainy ſeaſon, The iſland of Cay- 
enne might have been a proper place for the reception 
and refreſhment of the new comers ; there they would 
have found lodging and aſſiſtance. But the falſe no- 
tion which prevailed, that the new colony muſt not be 
intermixed with the old, deprived them of this re- 
ſource. In conſequence of this prejudice, twelve thou- 
{and victims were landed on the banks of the Kourou, 
on a ridge of ſand, amidſt a number of unwholeſome 
little lands, and only ſheltered under a miſerable awn» 
ing. In this fituation, totally inactive, and weary of 
exiſtence, they gave themſelves up te all the irregulari- 
ties that idleneſs neceſſarily produces among a ſet of 
low men, removed far from their native country, and 
placed under a foreign ſky; there they fell into a ſtate 


of miſery, and were ſeized with contagious diſtempers, 


the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch a ſituation ; and 
their wretched fate was at length terminated in all the 
horrors of deſpair. Their aſhes will for ever cry out 
for vengeance on the contrivers and abettors of this fa- 
tal ſcheme, on which ſuch great expences had been be- 
ſtowed, in the ſudden deſtruction of ſo many unfortu- 
nate men; as if the devaſtations of war, which they 
vere intended to repair, had not ſwept away a ſufficient 
number in the courle of eight years. | 

That nothing might be wanting to complete this 
horrid tragedy, fifteen hundred men, -who had eſcaped 
the mortality, were waſhed away by the floods. 
ls <4 :294, Þ W 2 ul IP They 
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to ſee it thus laviſhed upon ruinous enterprizes, by an 


then the intereſt of the whole nation that her chick 
from collecting general information? Why ſhould pro. 


who inſinuate themſelves into the cabinets of perſon 


and fortunes are expoſed by them; what can this be * 
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They were placed upon lands, where they were o. 
verflowgd at the return of the rains, and every one of 
them-'periſhed, without leaving behind them a ſing: 
mark of poſterity, or the leaſt trace of their me. 


| The ſtate has deeply lamented this Joſs, and has im. 
peached and puniſhed the authors of it; but how 
grievous is it for our country, for the ſubjects, for 
every ſoul that is ſenfible of the value of French blood, 


abſurd jcalouſy of authority, which enjoins the mok 
rigorous fecrecy upon all publick operations? Is it not 


ſhould-be well informed? and how can they be ſo; but 


jects, of which the people are to be both the object 
and the inſtrument, be concealed from them? Can the 
will be commanded without the > TIE or can we 
inſpire courage without confidence? The only true in- 
formation is to be had from publick writings, where 
truth appears undiſguifed, and falſehood fears to be 
detected. Secret memoirs, private ſchemes, ate 
commonly the work of crafty and intereſted men, 


in adminiſtration, by dark, oblique, and indirect ways. 

When a prince or a miniſter has acted according to trad 
the opinion of the publick, or of enlightened men, if 7 
he is unfortunate, he cannot on any account be blamed. 
But, when enterprizes are undertaken, without the ad- 
vice, or without the knowledge of the people, when 
events are brought on unknown” to thoſe whoſe live 


but a ſecret league, a combination of a few individuals 
againſt the bulk of ſociety “? Can it be poſſible that 
authority ſhould think itſelf degraded by an intercourk 


with the citizens? or, Will men in power for ever treat deter 


the reſt of mankind with ſo great a degree of contempt, 


® Ye Kings, ye Miniſters, the love of the publick good, the pre 
ſervation of the people, are the ſole terms, the only conditions a 
which you are permitted to govern men, to whom Nature and 
God himſelf have given ſtrength. -* 2 


, 
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as not even to deſire that the injuries they have done 
them ſhould be forgiven ? -f 
What has been I 

in which ſo many ſubjects, and ſo many foreigners; 
have been ſacrificed to the illuſions of the French mini- 


has been abuſed with all the rancour with which reſent - 


has been aſſerted; that colonies would never be brought 
to flouriſh there, even if thoſe very principles of culture 


ed upon #he barrenneſs of the ſoil, the exceſſive damp- 
neſs of the climate, the prodigious ſwarms of ants with 


have of deſerting. There is ſome. truth, but. there is 
likewiſe ſome exaggeration, in theſe complaints. 

_ Becauſe the ifland of Cayenne is not very fertile, 
it cannot ſurely, without injuſtice, be-inferred; that the 
neighbouring continent is altogether as rebellious to 


ference have gone no farther than the marſhy coaſts 


trated into the inland parts, are quite -of a different o- 
pinion; and the few experiments already made, con- 
tradict a prejudice: founded. merely on the firſt appear - 
ances. * Y07 of 

The apprehenſions, ariſing from the duration of«the 
ad. rains, are not ſo ill - grounded. This defect in the ſea · 
| ſons, endangers the lives of the cultivators, increaſes 
the fatigues of their labour, and renders: their crops 
nis be BY Precarious, efpecially that of ſugar, which has hither- 
to been leſs plentiful on the continent, and inferior in 


** quality to that which comes from the iſlands. But it is 
_ ! vot to be doubted, that the inundations will ſubſide, 
tren in proportion as the woods, which have covered theſe 


˖ deſerts, from the beginning of the world, are cleared 
_ away, Trees attract the rains and dews z and keep 
the ground damp by excluding the rays of the ſun, If 
we remove theſe great vegetables, which by their deep 
roots and bai I abſorb and pump up =: 


\ 
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e conſequence of that cataſtrophe, | 


fry with-reſpe& -to Guiana? This unhappy climate 


ment and misfortune can aggravate its real evils. It 


and adminiſtration, by which all other -colonies have 
proſpered, were to be adopted. This opinion is ground» 


which the country is infeſted, and the facility the ſlaves 
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running aer, gathering 1n troops, and 3 


of Guiana. That coaſt which lies to the ſouth of Cay: 
thing but a bog, which is overflowed by the tides 


| Ing the produce. This part of the coaſt is beſides very 


The rivers of Cayenne, Aprouac, Oyapoko“, Kou- 


8 This river, in particular, is not ſubject to the ſame incon 


--- 


the juices of vegetation that circulate either in the in; 
ſide, or in the atmoſphere of the globe, nothing will 
remain but a moiſture which will be of uſe to the plan. 
tations, & - | | 

At preſent the greater part of them are over - ru 
with ants, and many to ſuch a de as ſometimes to 
baffle the beſt grounded hopes. t this is an evil that 
has moleſted every new ſettlement in America; and 
which, in time, they have got rid of. Many do not 
now ſuffer any in convenience from it, the reſt but little. 
Guiana will be leſs and leſs infeſted with theſe inſe&y 
in proportion as the lands are cleared. 


As to the negroes, if there is any danger of theit 


themſelves in the woods, it is the tyranny of their mal. 
ters that drives them to it. No doubt this inconve: 
nience is greater on the continent than in the iſlands; 
but the deſertion of thefe poor wretches will be pre- 
vented, whenever their condition is made tolerable 
The law of neceſſity, which reſtrains even tyrants, 
will preſcribe that moderation in Guiana, that humani: 
ty alone fhould inſpire everywhere. 
The obſtacle leaſt attended to, though the moſt in- 
ſuperable of all, is the difficulty, nay, the impoſſibility 
of undertaking any conſiderable plantations onthe coafti 


enne, for the ſpace of twenty leagues, preſents no- 


twice à month, at the new and full moon, and dried 
up again in the interval between theſe two periods. 
The coaft, on the north, is regularly under water, fit 
months in the year, and its fertility muſt therefore be 
very precarĩous. The fugar-cane dies there the firll 
time it bears, which increaſes labour without augments 


unwholeſome. An eaſterly wind conftantly drives thither 
all the malignant vapours which the heat of the Tun 
draws from the ſwampy grounds of the ſouthern coaſt. 


rol, 


niences. Here they always . ene 
* 


— 
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rou, and Maroni, are not liable to the ſame inconve- 
niences in their courſe. Upon the river Sinema 
there ill are five or fix hundred men ſubſiſting, who 
eſcaped from the era] diſaſters of the colony. 
They enjoy the moſt perfect health; their little plan- 
tations ſucceed to the utmoſt of their wiſhes; and the 
increaſe of their cattle is prodigious. The fame ad- 
vantages are to be expected from the higheſt borders of 
the other rivers ; ſome of them are even fitter to he na- 
vigated, either in boats or ſmall veſſels. * 
All theſe inquiries evidently ſhow that France ought 
not to give up the cultivation of Guiana. At firſt, the 
ſugar will be watery and inſipid, and there will be 
but little of it; but it has ſeldom been better in any 
unds that have been newly cleared. Coffee, cocoa, 
and cotton, come to a greater d of perfection in 
Guiana than in the Leeward Hands. Tobaceo muſt 
thrive there. Indigo, which formerly grew there in 
great plenty, has degenerated, but may be retrieved by 
ſh ſeeds from St. — The arnotto is of no 
t value there, but the ſale cf it is certain. The 
vanilla is the natural produce of the country; but no 
profit has been hitherto made of it, becauſe the pods. © 
rot as ſoon as they are gathered. It would, however, 
be an eaſy matter to inquire into the method of ma- 
niging the trees that bear it, and to enrich Guiana 
with this branch of trade. 


Large exportations of rice, wood, cattle, and falt 


| fiſh can hardly be expected from thence. © The colony 


might, indeed, attempt theſe things, but a good mar- 
ket would be wanting, The . within reach 
would be the French windward fſlands, and this could 
never be very conſiderable. Thoſe ſettlements having 
nothing to give in exchange for theſe commodities, the 
expences of navigation would neceſſarily make the trade 


decay. | — | 
| 2 "13 94, ee 


which is of an excellent ſoil, is never laid under water: But, in 
order to enjoy theſe advantages, i is neceſſary to ſettle twenty 
leagues from the ſea. Tlie facility, however, with which veſſels; 
drawing only fourteen ſeet water, cun get there without riſk, coughs 
to encourage the furmounting the diſadvantages axiſing from the 
diſtance. With a little more perſeverance alſo, advantages might 
be reaped from the other lands and the other rivers of the colony. 
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Baut ſtill this laſt connection may fail, and yet that 


between Guiana and the mother country will not ſuf, 


fer in the leaſt. The whole will depend upon the 


encouragement the court of Verſailles may beſtow up. 
on the eſtabliſhment. It is not attended with more 
difficulties than that of Surinam was, where more con. 
ſtant labour and greater means have never produced 
Ja much mereaſe as in the iſlands. Vet Surinam is at 
this day covered with rich plantations. Why ſhould 
not France put Guiana upon a footing with this colony 
of the Dutch? This may be done by giving ſuch ad. 
vantages and gratuities as every ſtate ought to ſacri- 


- fice, when large tracts of lands, which may, turn out 
to be of great utility, are to be cleared. Theſe clear: 


ings of rude lands are real conqueſts-over Chaos, for the 
advantage of all mankind ; different from thoſe con- 
queſts which depopulate whole provinces, and lay them 
waſte, in order to ſeize upon them; which coſt the 
blood of two nations, and enrich neither; which muſt 


be defended at a great expence, and covered with 


troops for ages, before the peaceable poſſeſſion of them 


Can be ſecured. Guiana requires. nothing but labour | 
and -inbabitants. How powerful the motives. for en» 


couraging both 1 _ "OE TW 

This colony may at. pleaſure multiply its cattle and 
increaſe its means of ſubſiſtence. It would be difficult 
to invade it, and ſtill more to block it up; therefore, it 


will neyer be conquered. The Leeward Iflands, on 


the contrary, already once loſt, are looked upon with 
a wiſhful eye by a nation exaſperated at the reſtitution 
of them. Her chagrin. makes it probable ſhe will al- 
ways be diſpoſed to recover, by force of arms, what lg 
has loſt by negotiation. The well-grounded confi- 
dence ſhe places in her navy, and in the flouriſhing 
condition of her northern colonies, will, perhaps, ſoon 
engage her in a freſh war, in order to retake what 
was given up at the laſt peace. Should fortune again 
favour the wiſe adminiſtration of her happy govern- 
ment; ſhould a people, encouraged by victories of 
which they themſelves: reap the — .* always get 
the better of a nation that Gghts only for her en 
* | nay e adi uiaua 


* 
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Guiana would at leaſt afford a great reſource, where 
all ſuch articles as cuſtom hag te neceſſary, might be 
cultivated, and for which an enormous duty muſt be 
paid to foreigners, if the nation cannot be ſupphed with 
them from her own colonies, | 

Nothing has yet been done towards ſecuring the ad- 
rantages which this ſettlement preſents. In January 
1769, it conſiſted only of 1291 free men, and 8047 
ſlaves The herds did not amount to more than 1923 
head of black cattle, and 1077 of ſmall. The pro- 
duce of the colony was even inadequate to theſe means, 
ſmall as they were, becauſe the works were carried 
on by white men without ſkill, and blacks without 
ſubordination. Time will bring on more knowledge, 
and better diſcipline, Till that happy period arrives, 
let us leave Guiana, and proceed to St. Lucia. | 


Tus Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this 


;ſand; without oppoſition, in the be- TY 
ginning of the year 1639. They liv- 2 fine hf 4 
ed there peaceably for a year and a == kg 777 
half, when a ſhip of their own nation, 1 the 


which had been overtaken by a calm French 
off Dominica, carried off ſome Caribs 
who were come in their canoes to bring them fruit. 

This violence occaſioned the ſavages of St. Vincent 
and Martinico to join the offended ſavages ; and; in 
Auguſt 1640, they all fell upon the new colony. 


| In their fury, they murdered all that came in tbeir 


way. The few who eſcaped their vengeance, quitted 
w ever a ſettlement that could be in no great forward- 

8. 5 a Ft | 

In the firſt ages of the world, before civil and po- 
liſhed ſocieties were formed, all men had a common 
right to every thing upon earth. Every one was 
free to take what he pleaſed for his own uſe, and even 
to conſume it. The uſe that was thus made of com- 
mon right, ſupplied the place of property. The mo- 
ment any one bad, in this manner, poſſeſſed himfelf of 
any thing, another could not take it from him without 
iujuſtice. It was in this point of view, which can * | 


count of his having married one of their women. Hit 


in a drooping condition, when it was taken in 1664 by 
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be applied to the primitive ſtate of nature, that the 
European nations conſidered America when it was firf 
diſcovered. They conſidered. the natives as nobody, 
and imagined they were ſufficiently authoriſed to ſeize 
upon any country, if no other nation of our continent 
was in poſſeſſion of it. Such was conſtantly and uni. 
formly the only publick right obſerved in the Ney 
World, and which we have not been aſhamed to avoy, 
and attempt to juſtify, in this century, during the late 
hoſtilities. | ) | | 

From theſe principles, which the author of a philo- 
. fophical hiſtory of commerce would be aſhamed to ap- 
prove, St. Lucia was to belong to any power that 
could or would people it. The French attempted it 
firſt. They ſent over forty inhabitants in 1650, under 
the command of Rouſſelan, a brave, active, prudent 
man, and fingularly beloved by the natives, on ac- 


death, which happened four years after, deſtroyed all 
the good he had begun to do. Three of his ſucceſſon 
were murdered by the Caribs, who were diſlatisficd 
with their behaviour to them; and the colony was but 


the Engliſh, who evacuated it in 1666. 
They were ſcarce gone, when the Freach appeared 
again on the iſland. Whatever was the cauſe, they 
had not increaſed their number much, when the ene- 
my that had driven them out before, again forced 
them to quit their habitations twenty years after, 
Some, inſtead of evacuating the iſland, took refuge in 
the woods. As ſoon as the conquerors, who had made 
only a temporary invaſion, were gone, they reſumed 
their labours ; but only for a "ſhort time. The war, 
which ſoon after raged in Europe, made them appre- 
henſive that they might fall a prey to the firſt priv- 
teer that ſhould take a fancy to come and plunder 
them; they therefore removed, in ſearch of quiet, to 
other French ſettlements, which were ſtronger, and 
where they might hope for better protection. There 
was then no regular culture or colony in St. Lucia. | 
was only frequented by the inhabitants of nin, 

N * 
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cho came thither to cut wood, and to build canoes, and 
who had conſiderable docks on the iſland. TS Dade, 
Some ſoldiers and ſailors who had deferted, having 
taken refuge there after the peace of Utrecht, Marſhal 
{'Eftrees petitioned for a grant of the iſland. No 
ſooner was it obtained, in 1718, but he ſent over a 
commandant, troops, cannon, and inhabitants. This 
are umbrage to the court of London, which had a 
Lag of claim to this iſland, from prior ſettlement, as 
that of Verſailles had, from almoſt uninterrupted poſs 
ſeſſion. Their complaints determined the French' mini- 
firy to order, that things ſhould be put into the ſame 
condition they were in before the grant. Whether this 
compliance did not appear ſufficient to the Engliſh, or 
whether it gave them room to think they might ven- 
ture upon any thing, they themſelves gave St. Lucia, 
m1782, to the Duke of Montague, who ſent to take 
poſſeſſion of it. This 1 claſhing of intereſts occaſioned 
ſome diſturbance between the two courts; which was 
ſettled, however, in 1731, by an agreement made, that, 
till the reſpective claims ſhould be finally adjuſted, the 
land ſhould be evacuated by both nations, but that 
both ſhould wood and water there. | | 

This precarious agreement furniſhed an opportuni- 
ty for private intereſt to act. The Engliſh no longer 
moleſted the French in the enjoyment of their habita- 
tions, but employed them as a channel to aſſiſt them 
in carrying on with richer colonies: ſmuggling connec- 
tions, which the ſubjects of both governments thought 
equally advantageous to them. This trade continu» 
ed more or leſs briſk till the treaty of 1763, which 
ſecured to France the long and obſtinately conteſted 
property of St. Lucia. 1 1 en, 


Tux firſt uſe which the court of Ver- 
failles propoſed to make of her acquiſi- 
lion, was to fix a magazine there. It 
had been the general opinion, for ſome 


What became 
- of St, Lucia 
in the hands 


years paſt, that the wood and cattle of of the French. 
North America were abſolutely neceſſary for theſe 
ſouthern colonies. It was found inconvenient- to car- 
ty them directly thither, and St. Lucia was pitched 

0 14 ö upon 
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upon as a very proper place for the exchavge of theſe 
commodities for the molaſſes of Martinico and Guada. 
lupe. This ſcheme was ſoon found to be imprati. 
cable. | | | | 
I 0e bring it to bear, the Engliſh muſt either depoſtte 
their cargoes in ſtore-houſes, or keep them on board, 
or ſell m to traders ſettled on the iſland > Three 
things equally impoſſible. 
i Theſe navigators will never conſent to loſe ſight of 
their cattle, as the expences they would incur for tak. 
ing care of them, for their food, or from accidents, 
would infallibly ruin them. Neither will they pay 
for ware · houſes for their wood, which is too cheap and 
too bulky a commodity to be worth the charge of 
ſtore-room. Nor can it be expected that they 2 
quietly fit on board their ſhips, waiting till ſome traders 
ſhould come from the French iſlands to deal with them: 
The nature of their trade will not admit of ſuch de- 
lays. The only remaining way of managing this, 
would be by means of traders who might ſettle on the 
land as brokers ; but the profit they muſt neceſſarily 
make, would enhance the price of the goods ſo much, 
that it would be impoſſible to carry on the trade through 
their channel. 
| The difficulties are not leſs on the fige of the ownen to 
of molaſſes, than on that of the dealers in northera ene 
commodities. Accuſtomed to fell their ſpirits at 35 
or 36 livres (a) a barrel, they would never conſent I Bip 
to an abatement of two fifths, which muſt be allos-{f fit 
ed for carriage, leakage, and commiſſion, If the Uau 
Engliſh are obliged to pay an higher price for the mo- ee 
laſſes, they muſt, of courſe, raiſe that of their own 
commodities, and this advance will make them too dear 
for the conſumer. | 
The French miniſtry, undeceived as to their fri 
notion, without formally giving it up, have turned 
. their thoughts to the cultivation of St. Lucia. In 1763. 
they ſent over, at a great expence, and with unneceſ. 
fary parade, ſeven or eight hundred men, whoſe un- 
happy fate is more a matter of pity than ſurpriſe. Un- 
- der the tropicks, the beſt eſtabliſhed colonies b de- 
bens | roy 
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firoy one third of the ſoldiers that are ſent thither, 
though they are healthy ftout men, and find good ac- 
commodation. It is not ſurpriſing then, that a ſet of 
miſerable wretches, pi up from the dunghills of 
Europe, and expoſed to all the haruſhips of indigence, 
and all the horrors of deſpair, ſhould moſt of them pe- 
riſh in an uncultivated and unwholeſome ifland. 

The advantage of peopling this colony, was reſerved 
to the neighbouring ſettlements. Some Frenchmen, 
who had fold, upon very advantageous terms, their 
plantations at the Grenades to the Engliſh, brought 
part of their capital to St. Lucia, Several planters 
from St. Vincent's, incenſed at being obliged to buy 
lands which they themſelves had been at incredible pains 
to clear and fertilize, took the ſame courſe. Martinico- 
alſo furniſhed ſome inhabitants, whoſe poſſeſſions were 
either not ſufficiently fertile, or too much confined, and 
traders who devoted part of their ſtock to huſbandry. 
Each of theſe has obtained the free grant of a ſpot of 
land proportioned to his powers. oſe whoſe means 
were ſmall, have confined themſelves to ſuch labours 
as required no great advances. "Thoſe who were richer 
have ſoared to greater undertakings. | 

There are already nine pariſhes in the colony, eight _ 
to leeward, and only one to windward. This preter- 
ence given to one part of the iſland, is not for the 
lake of a better ſoil, but for the conveniency of the 
ſhipping. In time, that part which was neglected at 


{ ficlt, will likewiſe be inhabited, as there are creeks con- 


tinually diſcovered, in which canoes may put in, and 
receive all kinds of commodities on board. 

A road which goes all round the iſland, and two o- 
chers that croſs it from eaſt to weſt, are very conve- 
vient for carrying -the produce of the plantations to 
the landing places. In proceſs of time, and with ſome 
expence, theſe roads will be brought to a much t- 
er degree of perfection than it was poſſible they ſhould 
de at firſt, without running into expences too burden- 
ſome for a ſettlement in its infant ſtate. The inter- 
ruptious occafioned by the making theſe roads, have 
unavoidably retarded the culture of the lands, and ex- 
cited much murmuring ; but the colonifts' now begin 


— 
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' ponds, the water of which boils up in a moſt dread- 
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to bleſs the wiſe and ſteady hand that has ordered and 


conducted this work for their benefit *. 


On the firſt of January 1772, the number of the 
white people in the iſland amounted to 2018 ſouls, 


men, women, and children; that of the blacks to 663 


freemen, and 12,795 flaves. The cattle conſiſted of 
928 mules or horſes, 2070 head of horned cattle, and 
3184 ſheep or -_ There were thirty-eight ſugar 
Plantations, which occupied 978 pieces of land; 
5,395,889 coffee - trees; 1, 32 1,600 cocoa plants; and 
367 plots of cotton. They were divided into 706 
dwelling places. The preſent produce is 4, ooo, ooo 


livres , a revenue which for ſome time to come muſt 


zucreaſe one- eighth every year. i 
A general prejudice prevailed in theſe iſlands a- 
gainſt St. Lucia. It was ſaid, that Nature had refuſed 
it every advantage neceſſary to form a colony of any 
importance. - In the opinion of the publick, its dry and 
ſtony ſoil could never pay the expence of manuring, 
The inclemency of the climate would infallibly deſtroy 
every man, who, from a greedy deſire of enriching 
himſelf, or who, driven by deſpair, ſhould be bold e- 
nough to ſettle there. Theſe notions were univerſally 


received. 


Succeſs muſt at length undeceive the moſt prejudi- 


ced perſon. The foil of St. Lucia is not a bad one 


even by the ſea-fide, and grows better as we advance 
up the country. The whole of the iſland may be cul- 
tivated with ſucceſs, except ſome high and craggy 
mountains, which bear evident marks of old * — 
noes. In one deep valley there are ſtill eight or ten 


ful 


on the firſt of January 15769, the population of the free 
pedbple in the iſland, amounted to 2524 fouls, men, women, and 
children ;'and that of the flaves to 10,270. 'The cattle conſiſted of 


598 mules or horſes, 1819 head of horned cattle, and 2378 ſheep. 


Its cultivation conſiſted of 1,279,680 cocoa plants, 2, 463, 880 
coffce-trees, 68x plots. of cotton, and 454 plantations of ſugar 
canes. There were ſixteen ſugar houſes going, and they were bu 
iy ſetting about eighteen more. There were already 24,078 lots o 
land diſpoſed of by government, which yielded for the time a ver 
conſiderable revenue, which indeed cannot be valued at lefs that 


| 3,500,000 livxes (109,375 L. Sterling). 


1775, o l. 
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ful manner, and retains ſome of its heat at the diſtance 
of ſix thouſand fathoms from its reſervoirs. There 
are not indeed many extenſive plains on the iſland, but 
ſeveral ſmall ones, where the growth of ſugar may be 
carried to fifteen millions weight. The . of the 
illand, which is long and narrow, will make the car- 
riage eaſy, wherever the canes are planted, 

he air in the inland parts of St. Lucia, is the ſame 
as it was in all the other iſlands before they were in- 
habited, foul and unwholeſome at firſt ; but leſs noxi- 
ous as the woods are cleared, and the und laid o- 

. The air on ſome part of the ſea coaſt is more 
unhealthy. On the leeward fide the lands receive ſame 
ſmall rivers, which, ſpringing from the foot of the 
mountains, have not a ſufficient ſlope to waſh down the 
ſands with which the influx of the ocean choaks up 
their mouths. Stopped by this unſurmountable barrier, 
they ſpread into unwholeſome moraſſes upon the neigh- * 
bouring grounds. So obvious a reaſon had been ſuf- 
ficient to drive away the few Caribs who were found 
upon the iſland when it was firſt diſcovered. 'The 
French, driven into the New World by a more power- 
ful motive than even ſelf-preſervation, have been leſs 
careful than the ſavages. It is in this very ſpot that 
they have chiefly fixed their plantations. They will 
ſooner or later be puniſhed for their blind rapaciouſ- 
neſs, unleſs they ere& dykes, and dig canals, to drain 
off the waters. The health. they, enjoy along the ri- 


| vers Carenage and Marigot, where the ſhips are ca- 


reened, and thoſe in which the rain waters are colle&- 
ed, which fall into deeper bays, ſeems to indicate that 
this expedient would fucceed. - 

The character and abilities of Comte d' Ennery, the 
founder of this colony, authoriſe us to affirm, that 
when this iſland, which is about forty-five leagues in 
circumference, has attained the degree of cultivation 
it is ſuſceptible of, it may employ fifty thouſand ſlaves, 
and furniſh trade with commodities to the amount of 
10,000,000 ® yearly. This period of proſperity can- 
not even be far off, as the activity of the planters is 
releaſed. from thoſe fetters which have retarded their 

R 2 | progreſs 
* 437,500 l. 
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8 every where ele. Fifty men, appointed to 

maintain publick order, are all the troops they have at on 

St. Lucia, They pay no taxes, directly or indirect i). he 
Ships of all nations are admitted into their roads, and 

pay nothing at coming in or going out. Every one iz 1 

tal 

f 
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free to bring thither what goods he can fell at the 
cheapelt rate, and to carry away ſuch commodities 25 
will fetch the beſt price. Ever fince Europe has ac. 
quired poſſeſſions in America, none has met with more «Ms * 

indulgence. Such ſingular favour muſt undoubtedly 1 
have a period, and this iſland, like all the others, will one I e 
day be brought under the yoke of reſtrictive laws, ) 
| But a few years peace and freedom will enable her to 4 
bear this burden. | * 


Bxroxz this burden is impoſed, the Ml © 


Scheme =_— 


mother-country will take care to ſecurets = 
1 hr herſelf the produce of an iſland which ſhe 4 
the poſſeſſion has put into a flouriſhing condition. To 


ants Hes” / | 

y**" keep poſſeſſion of it, it will be ſufficient WM 
of S. Lxcia. > defend the Carenage barbour. | on 
This famous harbour enjoys many advantages. It 
has good ſoundings every where, with an excellent bottom. 4 


Nature has provided it with three carcening places, which WW ger 
render a wharf unneceſſary, and only require the lea 
ſtern to heave the ſhip. down on the ſhore. Thirty b : 
ſhips of the line might ride ſafely there, and be ſhel- x 


tered from the hurricanes, without the trouble of moor- the 
ing. The boats of that country, which have lain there that 
fora long while, have never been injured by the'worms ; fula 
it is not, however, expected that this advantage vil ther 
continue, whatever may be the immediate cauſe of it its t 
The winds are always favourable for going out; and 
the largeſt ſquadron might be cleared out in leſs than Gan 

an hour. . | 
A ſituation ſo favourable is able not only to defend Bi the. 
all the national poſſeſſions, but alſo to threaten thoſe of 
the enemy throughout America. The naval forces of | - 
England cannot cover all parts. The ſmalleft ſquadron WF be 
ſent out from St. Lucia, would in à few days car. 6,1 
ry deſolation into thoſe. colonies, which, being leak com 
| Hos expoſed, Wl their 
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expoſed, would think themſelves quite ſecure. The 
only way to prevent miſchief from that quarter, would 
be to block up the Carenage; and even then, the pur- 
port of ſo coſtly and tireſome a cruize might be defeat- 
ed, by a man who ſhould be daring enough to under- 
take all that can be achieved at ſea. | 

This harbour, which is ſubje& to the inconvenience 
of expoſing every ſhip that comes within fight, has ne- 
ver appeared worthy the attention of the Britiſh na- 
tion, though too powerful and too enlightened not to 
conſider, that ſhips are to protect the roads, and not 
the roads the ſhips. - With regard to France, the Care- 
nage affords the greateſt maritime defence, a poſition 
that will not allow a ſhip under fail to enter. She muſt 
be warped for a conſiderable ſpace before ſhe can get 
into it. There is no plying to windward between 
the two points. The ſoundings 2 ſuddenly, 
near the land, from twenty-five to an hundred fathom, 
will not permit the aſſailants to come to an anchor. 
Only one ſhip can come in at a time, and ſhe would be 
expoſed to the fire of three maſked batteries, in front: 
and on both ſides. | | 

A ſhip that would attack tlie harbour; would be un- 
der a neceſſity of landing at Shoque-bay, a ſhore a- 
league long, which is only parted ' from the Carenage 
by the point called Vigie, which forms this bay. Once 
maſter of Vigte, the enemy would ' fink every ſhip in 
the harbour, or at leaſt compel them-to bring to; and 


| that without any loſs on their fide ; becauſe this penin- 


fula, though commanded by a citadel, built on the o- 
ther ſide of the harbour, would cover the aſſailants by 
its back parts They would only have occaſion for mor- 
tary, and needed not to fire a fingle gun, nor to en- 
1 0 the life of a man. 

ſhutting up the entrance of the harbour againſt 
the enemy were ſufficient, it would be needleſs to for- 
tify Vigie. The enemy might be kept out without 
this precaution z but the ſhips of our own nation muſt 
be protected. Tt is neceſſary that a ſmall ſquadrou 


ſhould be able to ſet the Engliſh forces at defiance 3 
compel them to block the place up; take advantage of 
their abſence, or of ſome error they might fall into: 

| R 3. 5 all 
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all which cannot be effected without fortifying the top 
of the paninfula. It is true, that, by thus multiply. 
ing the points of defence, a greater number of men 
will be wanted ; but, if there are any ſhips in the har. 
bour, their ſailors and gunners may be employed in 0 
defending Vigie, which they would do with the greater ei 
alacrity, as on this would depend the ſafety of the ol 
ſquadron. If there are no veſſels in the harbour, Vigie ra 
will be forſaken or left defenceleſs, for the following 
reaſon. of 
On the other fide of the harbour there is an emi. ti 
nence, called the Fortunate Morne. The flat on the E 
top offers one of thoſe favourable ſituations that are of 
feldom to be met with, for erecting a citadel, which af 
would require no leſs a force to attack it, than the belt ne 
« . fortified place in Europe. This fortification, the plan mi 
of which is already laid, and will certainly one day be We 
put in execution, will have the advantage of defend. me 
- 1ng the Carenage · bay on all ſides, of commanding all tiy 
the eminences that ſuxround it, and of making it im- hn 
poſſible for the enemy to enter; of ſecuring the town WW da 
which is to be built on the top of the mountain; iq ſee 
ſhort, of hindering the affailants from penetrating into 
the iſland, even if they had actually landed at Shoque, 
and made. themſelves mafters of Vigie. Farther dil. 
euſſions on the means of preſerving St. Lucia, muſt be 
left to the profeſfors of the art. us now fix the 
attention of the reader on Martinico. 


Tais iſland is fixteen leagues in length, and forty- 
| five in circumference, excluſive of the 
The French capes, which ſometimes extend two or 
fettle at Mar- three leagues into the fea, It is very un 
tinico upon the even, and interſeted in all parts by 3 
ruins of the number of hillocks, which are moltly of 
Cariba. a conical form. Three mountains rilt 
| | above ' theſe lefſer eminences. The 
higheſt bears the indelible marks of a volcano, The 
woods with which this is covered, continually attract 
the clouds, which occaſions noxious damps, and contri 
butes to make it dreadful and inacceſſible, whilſt the 
two others are in moſt parts cultivated. From thele 
WS : | mountains 
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mquntains, but chiefly from the firſt, iſſue the many 
ſprings that water the iſland. Theſe waters, which 
flow in gentle ſtreams, are chan into torrents on 
the lighteſt ſlorm. Their quality participates of the 
nature of the ſoil they traverſe; in ſome places they are 
excellent, in others ſo bad, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to drink the water they have collected in the 
rainy ſeaſon. h | ; | 

Denambuc, who had ſent to reconnoitre Martinico, 
failed from St. Chriſtopher's in 1635 to ſctile his na- 
tion there z for he would not have it peopled from 
Europe, He foreſaw that men, tired with the fatigue 
of a long voyage, would for the moſt part periſh bd 
after their arrival, either from the intemperature of a 
new climate, or from the hardſhips incident to moſt e- 
thigrations, The ſole founders of this new colony, 
were an hundred men, who had long lived in his govern» 
ment of St. Chriſtopher's. They were brave, ac 
tive, inured to labour and fatigues; fkilful in til- 
ling the ground, and ereCting habitations ; abun- 
_ provided with potatoe plants, and all neceflary - 

ds. 

They completed their firſt ſettlement without the leaſt 
moleſtation. The natives, intimidated by the fire arms, 
or ſeduced by fair promiſes, gave up to the French the 
weltern and foutheru parts of the ifland, and retired to 
the others. "This tranquillity was of ſhort duration. The 


Caribs, when they ſaw thefe enterpriüng ſtrangers. | 
| daily increaſing, were eonvinced that their ruin was 


inevitable, unleſs they could extirpate them; and they 
therefore called in the ſavages of the neighbouring 
ilands to their aſſiſtance. They fell jointly upon a lit- 
tle fort that had been aceidentally erected; but they 
met with ſuch a warm reception, that they thought 
proper to retreat, leaving ſeven or eight hundred of 
their beſt warriors dead upon the ſpat. After this. 
check, they kept out of the way for a long while; and, 
when they came back, it was with preſents. and peni- 
tent ſpeeches. They were received in a friendly man- 
ner, and the reconciliation was ſealed with ſome pots. 
of brandy that were given them to drink. *% 
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= The labours had been carried on with difficulty til 


12 this period. The dread of a ſurpriſe obliged the cole. 


niſts of three different habitations to meet every night 
in that which was in the centre, and which was al. 
ways kept in a ſtate of defence. There they ſlept ſe. 
cure, guarded by their dogs and a centinel. - In the 
day-time, no one ventured out without his gun, and a 
brace of piſtols at his girdle. Theſe precautions were 
diſcontinued, when the two nations came th be on 
friendly terms. Bot the one whoſe friendſhip and fa 
vour had been courted, took ſuch undue advantages of 
| her ſuperiority, to extend her uſurpations, that ſhe 
' ſoon rekindled a half extinguiſhed hatred in the breaſt 
of the other. The ſavages,” whoſe manner of life re. 
quires a vaſt extent of Jand, finding themſelves daily 
more ſtraitened, had recourſe to ſtratagem, to weak- 
en an enemy whom they durſt not attack by force. 
They ſeparated into ſmall bands, waylaid the French, 
e the woods, waited till the fportſman 
had fired his piece, and, before he had time to load it 
again, ruſhed upon him and deſtroyed him. Twenty 
men had been thus murdered, before any one was able 
to account for their difappearance. As ſoon as the 
circumſtance was found out, the aggreſſors were pur. 
ſued and beaten, their carbets burut, their wives and 
children maffacred, and thoſe few that eſcaped the car- 
nage, fied from Martinico, in 1658, and never again 
A FR 

The French, by this retreat, now become ſole ma- 
ſters of the iſland, lived quietly upon thoſe ſpots whick 
beſt ſuited their plantations. They were then divid- 
ed into two claſſes. The firſt conſiſted of ſuch as had 
aid their paſſage to America; and theſe were called 
inhabitants. The government diſtributed lands to them, 
which became their abſolute property, upon paying 
an annual tribute, "They were obliged to keep watch 
by turns, and to eontribute, in proportion to their 
abilities, towards the neceſſary expences for the pub- 
lick welfare and ſafety. Theſe had under their com- 
mand a multitude of diſorderly people brought over 
from Europe at their expence, whom they called en- 
gage, or bondſmen. This engagement. was a * 
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of ſlavery for the term of three years. When their 
time was expired, the bondſmen, by recovering their 
liberty, became the equals of thoſe whom they had 

| | 4 


ſerved. 

They all confined themſelves at firſt to the culture 
of tobacco and cotton; to which was ſoon added that 
of the arnotto and indigo, The culture of ſugar was 
not begun till about the year 1650. Benjamin Dacoſ- 
ta, one of thoſe Jews who are beholden for, their in- 
duſtry to that very oppreſſion which their nation now 
ſuffers, after having exerciſed it upon others, planted 
ſome cocoa trees ten years after. His example was 
not followed till 1684, when chocolate began to be 
more uſed in France. Cocoa then became the princi- - 
pal dependence of the coloniſts who had not a ſufficient 
jund to undertake ſugar plantations. One of thoſe ca» 
lamities which the ſeaſons bring on, ſometimes upon 
men and ſometimes upon plants, deſtroyed all the cocoa 
trees in 1718. This ſpread a general conſtervation a- 
mong the inhabitants of Martinico. The coffee tree 
was then held out to them, as a plank to mariners af- 
ter a py: N 4 

The French miniſtry had received two of theſe trees, 
as a preſent from the Dutch, which were carefully pre- 
ſerved in the royal garden of plants. Two ſhoats 
were taken from theſe. Mr. Deſclieux, who was in- 
truſted to carry them over to Martinico, happened to 
be on board a ſhip, which fell ſhort of water. He 
trees the ſmall portion that was 
allotted him for his own drinking; and, by this gene- 
rous ſacrifice, ſaved the precious truſt that had been 
put into his hands, His magnanimity was rewarded. 
The coffee throve at an amazing rate; and this virtu- 
ous patriot enjoys, with an heart-felt ſatisfadt ion, the 
uncommon felicity of having, as it were, ſaved an im- 

rtant colony, and of having enriched it with a freſh 

— of induſtry. 5 4 

n nt of this reſource, Martinico was poſſe 
ſed of Net natural advantages, which ſeemed one 
miſe-a ſpeedy and great fortune. It is the moſt happi- 
ly ſituated of all the French ſe.tlements, with regard 
to the winds that prevail in thoſe ſcas. Its harbours 

| polleſe 
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poſſeſs the ineſtimable advantage of affording a certain WM foo 
ſhelter from the hurricanes which annoy theſe lati. WM the 
tudes. Its ſituation having made it the ſeat of go. i wat 
vernment, it has obtained moſt favours, and enjoyed pro 
the ableſt and molt upright adminiſtration of them all, cou 
The enemy has conſtantly reſpected the valour of iu bei 
inhabitants, and has ſeldom attacked it without having WW ore 
cauſe to repent. Its domeſtick peace has never been I pla 
diſturbed, not even in 1717, when, urged by a gene: N vit. 
ral diſcontent, the inhabitants ventured, boldly, indeed, / 
but prudently, to ſend back to Europe a Governor and MW 114: 
an Landes, who oppreſſed the people under their Who! c 
- deſpotiſm and rapaciouſneſs. The order, tranquillity, Wpro 
and harmony, which the coloniſts found means to pre- Wl 14. 
ſerve in thoſe times of anarchy, were a proof that they ¶ tato 


were influenced rather by their averſion from tyranay, N blac 
than by their impatience of authority; and ſerved in ¶ imp 
ſome meaſure to juſtify to the mother-country, a ſtep, N con 
which, in itſelf, might be confidered as irregular, and Nef / 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed prineiples. amo 
- Notwithſtanding all theſe advanta Martinico, 1 
though in greater forwardneſs than the other French Wontit 
colonies, had made but little progreſs at the end of the ¶ ges 
laſt century. In 1700, they had but 6597 white men Wriag 
in all. The ſavages, mulattoes, and free negroes, men, MW proc 
women, and children, amounted to no more than 507. 18, 
The number of ſlaves was but 14,566. All theſe to- W calle 
gether, made a population of 21,640 perſons. The plan 
whole of the'cattle was 3668 horſes, or mules, and 9217 {Wave 
head of horned cattle. They cultivated a great quan» {Whbccc 
tity of cocoa, tobacco, and cotton, and had nine indigo kept 
houſes, and one hundred. and eighty- three ſmall ſugar ing 


plantations. 


| , On. the ceſſation of the long and and 
1 9 bloody wars, which had carried. dels nd 
Cauſes of it lation through all the continents, and all ¶ rum 

| the ſeas of the world, and when France n e: 
had relinquiſhed her projects of conqueſt, and. thoſe I Nou. 
principles of adminiſtration, by which ſhe had beenWnulh 
ſo long miſled, Martinico emerged from that languid by t 
ſtate in which all theſe calamities had kept her, and 


ſoot 
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bon roſe to an high pitch of proſperity, She became ; 


the general mart for all the windward ſettlements. It 
was in her ports that the neighbouring iſlands fold their 
produce, and bought the commodities of the mother- 
country. The French navigators loaded and unloaded- 
their ſhips nowhere elſe. 3 was famous all 
over Europe. She was the object of ſpeculation, as a 
planter, as an agent to the other colonies, as a trader 
with Spaniſh and North-America. | | 
As a planter, ſhe poſſeſſed, in 1736, 447 ſugar- works; 
11,953,232 coffee-trees; 193,870 of cocoa; 2,068,480 
of cotton; 39, 400 of tobacco; 6,750 of arnotto. Her 
proviſion of food conſiſted of 4, 806, 142 banana trees; 
34483, oo0 trenches of caſſava; and 247 plots of po- 
tatoes and yams. She had a population of 72, 00 
blacks, men, women, and children. Their labour had 
improved her plantations to the higheſt pitch that was 
conſiſtent with the conſumption then made in Europe 
of American productions: She exported annually to the 
amount of 16,000,000 livres (a). | t 
The connections of Martinico with the other iſlands, 
ntitled her to the profits of commiſſion, and the char» 
ges of tranſport, as ſhe alone was in poſſeſſion of car- 
rages. This profit might be rated at the tenth of the 
produce, and the ſum total muſt amount to 17 or 
18,000,000 of livres (50). This ſtanding debt, ſeldom 
called in, was left them for the improvement of their 
plantations. It was increaſed by advances in money, 
ſaves, and other neceſſary articles. Martinico thus 
becoming more and more a creditor to the other iflands, 
kept them in a conſtant dependence, but without injur- 
ing them. They all enriched themſelves by her aſſiſt- 
ance, and their profit was a benefit to her. 
Her connections with Cape Breton, with Canada, 
and with Louiſiana,, procured her a market for her 
ordinary ſugars, her inferior coffee, her molaſſes and 
rum, which would not fell in France. They gave her 
in exchange, falt-fiſh, dried vegetables, deals, and ſome _ 
flour, In her clandeſtine trade on the coaſts of Spa- 
nſh America, conſiſting wholly of goods manufactured 
dy the nation, ſhe was well paid for the riſks which 
f in 8 | the 


(a) 700,000 1. ([) On an average about 565,600 l. 
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greateſt advantages, that of procuring a quick return, 


the French merchants did not chuſe to run. This traf. 
fick,' was leſs important than the former as to its ob. 
ject, but much more lucrative in its effects. It com. 
monly brought in a profit of ninety per cent. upon the 
value of 4,c00,0C0 livres (a), annually ſent to the Carac. 


cas, or the neighbouring colonies. 


80 many proſperous operations had brought an im- 
menſe quantity of money into Martinico. 18,000,000 
livres (5) were conſtantly circulated there with amazing 

idity. This is, perhaps, the only country in the 
world where the balance has ever been ſuch, as to make 
it a matter of indifference to them whether they dealt 


in minerals or commodities. 


Her extenſive trade annually-brought into her ports 
two hundred ſhips from France, fourteen or fifteen fit- 
ted out by the mother-country for the coaſt of Guinea, 


thirty from Canada, and ten or twelve from the iſlands of 


Margaretta and Trinidad; excluſive of the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips that ſlipped in to run goods. The private 
navigation from the iſland to the northern colonies, to 
the Spaniſh continent, and to the wind ward iſlands, em- 
ployed an hundred and thirty veſſels from twenty to 
ſeventy tons burthen, manned with fix hundred Euro- 
oo ſailors of all nations, and fifteen hundred ſlaves 
inured to the ſea-ſervice. 

At firſt, the navigators that frequented Martinico, 
uſed to land in thoſe parts where the plantations lay. 
This practice, ſeemingly the moſt natural, was liable to 
great inconveniences. The north and north · eaſt winds, 
which blow upon part of the coafts, keep the ſea in:: 
eonſtant and violent agitation. Though there are many 
good roads, they are either at a conſiderable diftance from 
each other, or from moſt of the habitations. The 
Loops deſtined to coaſt along this interval, were fre- 
quently forced by the weather to ſtand ſtill, or to take 


| In but half their lading. Theſe inconveniences retarded 
the loading and unloading of the ſhip ; and the conſe- 


quence of theſe delays was, a waſte of the crew, and an 
increaſe of expence to the buyer and ſeller. 
Commerce, which muſt always reckon among its 


| | could 
(s) 275,000 l. (5) 787, 00 l. 
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could not but be impeded. by another inconvenience,- 
which was the neceſſity the trader lay under, even in 
the beſt latitudes, of diſpoſing of his cargo in ſmall 
rcels. If ſome induſtrious man undertook to ſave 
him that trouble, by ſelling it by retail, this enhanced 
the price of the goods to the coloniſts. The mer- 
chant's profit is to be rated in proportion to the quan- 
tity he ſells. The more he ſells, the more he can af- 
ford to abate of the profit which another muſt make 
who ſells leſs. : | its] 10 wits d/o rs 
A worſe inconvenience than either of theſe was, that 
ſome places were overſtocked with ſome ſorts of Euro- 
n goods, whilſt others were in want of them. The 
owners of the ſhips were equally at a loſs to take in a 
proper lading. Moſt places did not afford all ſorts of 
commodities, nor every ſpecies of the ſame comniodi- 
ty. This deficiency obliged them to touch at ſeveral 
places, or to carry away too much or too little of wha 
was fit for the where he was to unload. 1 
The ſhips themſelves ſuffered many inconveniences: 
Several wanted careening, and moſt of them required 
ſome repair. The proper aſſiſtance, on theſe occaſions, 
was not to be found in the roads that were but little 
frequented, where workmen did not care to ſettle, for 
fear of not getting ſufficient employment. They were 
therefore obliged to go and refit in ſome particular har- 
bours, and then return and take in their lading at the 
place where they had made their .fale. Theſe ſhort 


| voyages backward and forward took up at leaſt three or 


four months. | 

Theſe, and many other inconveniences, made it 
very deſireable to ſome of the inhabitants, and to all 
the navigators, to eſtabliſh a magazine, where the co- 
lonies and the mother-country might ſend their reſpee- 
tre matters of exchange. Nature ſeemed to point 
out Fort Royal as a fit place for this purpoſe. Its har- 
bour was one of the beſt in all the windward iſlands, 
and ſo famed for its ſafety, that, when it was open to 
the Dutch veſſels, they had orders from the Republick 
to ſhelter there in June, July, and Auguſt, from the 
burricanes which are ſo frequent and ſo violent in 
thoſe latitudes. The lands of the Lamentin which are 


diſtant but a league, are the moſt fertile and richeſt 
Vor. IV. 8 5 of 
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af all the colony. The numerous rivers which water 
this fruitful country, convey loaded canoes almoſt as 
far as their mouths. The protection of the fortifica- 
tions ſecured the peaceable enjoyment of all theſe ad. 
_ vantages, which, however, were balanced by a ſwan. 
py and gunhealthy ſoil. Beſides, this capital of Mar. 
tinico was the refuge of the men of war; which branch 
of the navy has always oppreſſed the merchantmen, 
On this account, Fort Royal was an improper place to 
become the centre of buſineſs, which was therefore 
turned to St. Peter's. | | 
This little town, which, notwithſtanding the fires 
that have reduced it four times to aſhes, ſtill contains 
1748 houſes, is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of the 
' iſland, in a bay or inlet which is almoft circular. One 
part of it is built on the ftrand along the ſea - ſide, 
which is called the Anchorage, and is the place for the 
ſhips and ware-houſes. The other part of the town 
ſtands upon a low hill: It is called the Fort, from a 
ſmall fortification that was built there in 1665, to check 
the ſeditions of the inhabitants againſt the tyranny of 
monopoly; but it now ſerves to protect the road from 
foreign enemies. Theſe two parts of the town are 
ſeparated by a rivulet or fordable river. | 
The Anchorage ſtands at the back of a pretty high 
and perpendicular hill. Shut up, as it were, by this 
hill, which intercepts the eaſterly winds, the moſt con- 
ſtant and moft ſalubrious in theſe parts; expoſed, with- 
out- one refreſhing breeze, to the ſcorching beams of 
the ſun, reflected from the hill, from the ſea, and the 
black ſand on the beach ; this place is extremely hot, 
and always unwholeſome. Beſides, there is no har» 
bour ; and the ſhips which cannot winter ſafely upon 
this coaſt, are obliged to take ſhelter at Fort Royal. 
But theſe diſadvantages are compenſated by the conve- 
niency of the road of St. Peter's, for loading and un- 
loading of goods; and by its ſituation, which is ſuch, 
that ſhips can freely go in and out at all times, and with 
all winds. 
This village was the firſt that was built, peopled, 
and cultivated on the iſland. It is, however, not ſo 


much on account of its antiquity, as of its Abr 
| | | at 
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that it is become the centre of communication between 
the colony and the mother-country. At firſt, St. Pe- 
ter's was the ſtore-houſe for the commodities of ſome 
diſtricts, which lay along ſuch dreary and tempeſtuous 
coaſts, that no ſhip could ever get at them; ſo that the 
inhabitants could not carry on trade to advantage with- 
out removing elſewhere. The agents for theſe coloniſts - 
in thoſe early times, were n6 other than the maſters of 
ſmall veſſels, who, having made themſelves known by 
continually ſailing about he iſland, were enticed, by the 
proſpect of — to fix upon a ſettled place for their 
reſidence. Honeſty was the only ſupport of this inter- 
courſe. Moſt of theſe agents could not read. None of 
them kept any books or journals. They had a trunk, 
in which they kept a ſeparate bag for each perſon 
whoſe buſineſs they tranſacted. Into this bag they 
put the pfoduce of the ſales, and took out what money 
they wanted for the purchaſes. When the bag was 
empty, the commiſſion was at an end. This confi- 
dence, which muſt appear fabulous in our days of de- 
generacy and diſhoneſty, was yet common at the be- 
glaning of this century. There are ſome perſons ſtill 
iving, who have carried on this trade, where the em- 
ployer had no other ſecurity for the fidelity of his a- 
gent, but the benefit reſulting from it. 

. Theſe plain men were ſucceſlively replaced by more 
enlightened perſons from Europe. Some had gone 
over to the colony, when it was taken out of the hands 


of the excluſive companies. Their number increaſed, 


as the commodities multiplied ; and they themſelves 
contributed greatly to the extending of the plantations | 
by the money they advanced to the planters, whoſe la- 
bours had, till then, gone on but ſlowly, for want of ſuch. 
aſiftance. This conduct made them the neceſſary a- 
gents for their debtors in the colony, as they were 
already for their employers at home. Even the colo- 
niſt who owed them nothing, was in ſome meaſure de- 
pendent. on them, as he might poſlibly hereafter ſtand 
in need of their aſſiſtance. Suppoſe his crop ſhould 
fail or be retarded, a plantation of ſugar-canes be 
ſet on fire, or a mill blown down: If his buildings 
ſhould fall, „„ 4-0 his cattle or his flaves 3 
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or that every thing ſhould be deſtroyed by drought or 
heavy rains; where could he find the means of ſup. 
Porting himſelf during theſe calamities, or of repairing 
the loſs occaſioned by them? Theſe means are in twen- 
ty different hands. If only one refuſes his aſſiſtance, 
the confuſion, far from ſubſiding, muſt neceſſarily in. 
creaſe. Theſe conſiderations determined ſuch as had 
not yet borrowed money, to truſt the agents of St. Pe. 
ter's with their concerns, in order to 2 a reſource 
in times of diftreſs. 
The few rich inhabitants, whoſe fortunes ſeemed to 
place them above theſe wants, were in a manner com- 
pelled to apply to this factory. The trading captains, 
fnding a port where they could conclude their bulineſs 
to the beſt advantage, without ſtirring out of their 
ware-houſes, or even out of their ſhips, forſook Fort 
Royal, Trinity Fort, and all the other places where an 
arbitrary price was put upon the commodities, and 
where the payments were flow and uncertain. By 
this revolution, the coloniſts, being confined to their 
works, which require their conſtant preſence and daily 
attendance, could no longer go out to diſpoſe of their 
produce. They were therefore obliged to entrult it to 
able men, who being ſettled at the only frequented ſea- 
port, were at hand to ſeize the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunities for buying and ſelling ; an ineftimable advan- 
tage this, in a country where trade is continually fluc- 
tuating. Guadalupe and Grenada, induced by the 
ſame motives, followed the example of Martinico. 
The war of 1744 put a ſtop to this proſperity ; not 
that' the fault was in Martinico itſelf. Its navy, con- 
ſtantly exercifed and accuſtomed to the exertions re- 
quiſite for carrying on a contraband trade, was ready 
trained up for action. In lefs than fix months, forty 
rivateers, fitted out at St. Peter's, ſpread themſelves 
about the latitudes of the Leeward Iſlands. They fig- 
naliſed themſelves in a manner worthy of the ancient 
free-booters. They were every day returning in tri- 
umph, and-laden with an immenſe booty. Vet, in the 


midit of thefe ſucceſſes, the navigation of the colony, 


both to the Spaniſh coaſt and to Canada, was entirely 
neglected, and they were conſtantly diſturbed even 0n 


their 
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their own coaſts. The few ſhips that came from France, 
in order to compenſate the great riſks they ran, ſold 
their goods very dear, and bought others very cheap. 
The produce being thus under-rated, the lands were 
but poorly cultivated, the works neglected, and the 
flaves ſtarved. Every thing was in a _ ſtate, and 
falling to decay. The peace at laſt reſtored the free- 
dom of trade, and, with it, the hopes of recovering the 
ancient proſperity of the iſland. The event did not 
anſwer the pains that were taken to attain it. 


Nor two years after the ceſſation of 728 
hoſtilities, the colony loſt the contra- 2 Worn 
band trade the carried on with the © ; 
American Spaniards. This revolution 2 
was not owing to the vigilance of the guarda- coſtas. 
As it is more the intereſt of the traders to dare them, 
than theirs to defend themſelves, the former are apt to 
deſpiſe men who are poorly paid to protect ſuch rights, 
or enforce ſuch prohibitions as are oftentimes unjuſt. 
Subſtitutin — ſhips to fleets, was the cauſe that 
confined the enterpriſes of the ſmugglers within very 
narrow limits. In the new ſyſtem, the number of ſhips 
was undetermined, aud the time of their arrival uncer- 
tain ; which occaſioned a variation in the price of goods, 
unknown before. From that time, the ſmuggler, who 
only engaged in this trade from the certainty of a fixed 
and conſtant profit, would no Jonger purſue it, when 


it did not ſecure an equivalent to the riſks he ran. 


But this loſs was not ſo ſenſibly felt by the colony, 
as the hardſhips brought upon them by the mother- 
country. An unſkilful adminiſtration clogged the re- 
eiprocal and neceſſary connection between the iſlands 
and North America, with ſo many formalities, that, in 
1755, Martinico ſent but four ſmall veſſels to Canada. 
The direction of the colonies, now fallen into the hands 
of greedy and ignorant clerks, was ſoon degraded, 
lank into contempt, and was proſtituted by venality. 

The trade of France, however, was not yet affected 
by the decay of Martinico. Our countrymen found. 
traders in the road of St. Peter's, who paid them well 
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for their cargoes, and ſent their ſhips home with expe. 


dition and richly laden ; and they never inquired whe. 
ther it was from this or the other colonies that the con- 
ſamptions and produce aroſe. . Even the negroes ſent 


thither, ſold very well; but few remained there. The 


eateſt part of them were ſeut to the Grenades, to 
Guadalupe, and even to the neutral iſlands, which, 
notwithſtanding the unlimited freedom they enjoyed, 
preferred the — brought by the French, to thoſe 
which the Engliſh offered on ſeemingly better terms. 
They were convinced, from long experience, that the 
choice negroes, who colt moſt, enriched their lands; 


whilſt the plantations did not thrive in the hands of the 
negroes bought at a lower price. But theſe profits of 


the mother-country were foreign, and rather hurtful to 
Martinico. | 


She had not yet repaired her loſſes during the peace, 


nor paid off the debts which a ſeries of calamities had 
obliged her to contract; when war, the greateſt of all 
evils, broke out afreſh. It was a ſeries of misfortunes 
for France, which, after repeated checks and loſſes, 
made Martinico fall into the hands of the Engliſh. It 
was reſtored in July 1763, ſixteen months _=_ it had 
been conquered ; but ftript of all the neceſſary means 
of proſperity, that had raiſed it to ſo great a degree of 
glory. For ſome years paſt, the contraband trade 
carried on to the Spaniſh coaſts, was almoſt entirely 
Jolt. The ceſſion of Canada had cut off all hopes of 
once more opening a communication, which had only. 
been interrupted by tranſient errors. The productions 
of the Grenades, St. Vincent, and Dominica, which 
were now. become Britiſh dominions, could no longer 
be brought into their harbours ; and a new regulation 
of the mother-country, which forbade her N any 
intercourſe with Guadalupe, put an end to all 

from that quarter. | | 


Tus colony thus ftript, and left to 
Preſent flate of itſelf, ee e A tes at the laſt 
ſurvey, which was taken on the firſt of 
January 1770, in the compals of twenty - eight pariſhes, 
12,450 white people, men, women, and W 

| | 1,914 


Martinico. 
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1,814 free blacks or molattoes; 70,553 ſlaves 5 and 
443 fugitive negroes, The whole population of the 
iland amounted to 85, 260 fouls. The number of 
births in 1766, was in the proportion of one in thirty 
amongſt the White 
amongſt the blacks. From this obſervation, if it were 


conſtant, it ſhould ſeem that the climate of America is 


much more favourable to the propagation of the Afri- 
cans than of the Europeans, ſince the former multiply 
ſill more in the labours and hardſhips of ſlavery, than 
the latter in the midſt of plenty and freedom. The 
conſequence muſt be, that, in proceſs of time, the in- 
creaſe of blacks in America will ſurpaſs that of the 
white men; and, perhaps, at Jaſt avenge this race of 
victims on the deſcendents of their Raga Ale | 


The cattle of the colony conſiſts of 8,283 horſes or 
mules ; 12,376 head of horned cattle 3. 975 hogs 3 and 


13544 ſheep or goats. 37 1 | 
Their proviſions are, 17,930,596 trenches of caſſa- 

va; 3,509,048 banana trees; and 406 ſquares and a 
f of yams and potatoes. 7 a 


Their plantations contain 11,444 ſquares of land, 


planted with ſugar ; 6,638,757 coffee- trees; 871,043 
cocoa trees; 1,764,807 cotton plants; 59,966 trees of 
caſſia, and 61 of arnotto. ö 

Her meadows or ſavannahs, take up 10,972 ſquares. 
of land; there are 11,966 in wood; and 8,448 uncul- 


tivated or forſaken. * | 
| The plantations which produce coffee, cotton, cocoa, 


and other articles of Jeſs importance, are 1,515 in num»: 
ber. There are but 286 for ſugar. They employ 116 
water-mills, 12 wind-mills, and 184 turned by oxens: 
Before the hurricane of the 13th of Auguſt, 1766, there 
were 302 {mall habitations, and 15 ſugar-works more. 

In 1769, France imported from Martinico, upon one 


hundred and two trading veſſels, 177,116 quintals of 


fine "ugars and 12,579 quintals of raw ſugar; 68,518 
quintals of coffee 3 11,731 quintals of cocoa; 6,048 
quintals of cotton; 2,518 quintals of caffia ; 783 caſks' 
of rum; 307 caſks of ſyrup; 150 pounds of indigo; 
2,147 pounds of preſerved fruits; 47 pounds of cho- 

ä | | Colate; 


ple, and of one in twenty-five | 
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colate ; 282 pounds of raſped tobacco; 494 pounds of 
rope yarn ; 234 cheſts of liqueurs z 234 barrels of mo- 
laſſes, &c. &c. 451 quintals of wood for dying; and 
12,108 hides in the hair. All theſe productions to- 
gether have been 1 in the colony itſelf, for 
12,265,862 livres 14 ſols (2). The colony, it is true, 
has received from the mother - country to the amount of 
13,449,436 livres (% of goods} but part of theſe have 


been ſent away to the Spaniſh coaſts, and another part 


has been conveyed to the Engliſh ſettlements. 

All thoſe who from inftin& or duty intereſt them- 
felves in the welfare of their country, cannot ſee, with- 
out regret, that ſo excellent a colony as Martinico ſhould 
furniſh ſo ſmall a quantity of commodities, part of 
which is even brought from other places. It is well 


known, indeed, that the centre of the iſland, full of 


horrid rocks, 1s unfit for the culture of ſugar, coffee, 
er cotton ; that too much moiſture would be hurtful to 
theſe productions; and that, ſhould they ſucceed, the 
ch of carriage acroſs mountains and precipices, 
would abſorb the profits of the crops. But, in this 
large ſpace, meadows would turn to very good ac- 
count. The foil is excellent for paſture, and only 
wants the attention of government to furniſh the inha- 
bitants with the neceſſary increaſe of cattle, both for 
labour and food. There are other ſpots on the iſland, 
where the ſoil is ungrateful. Some are alternately 
ſpoilt by drought and rain, ſome are marſhy, and al- 
moſt always overflown by the fea. There are others, 
where nothing will grow, except thofe aquatic plants 
known by the general name of mangroves, but of vs- 
rious ſpecies, and very unlike each other. In other 
parts, the ground is ſo ſtony, that it cannot be im- 
proved by labour, or is ſo much exhauſted, that it is not 
worth manuring (c). x 

0 


(«). 536,631 1. 9s. 10 dl. (65) 588,412 1. 16s. 64d. 

(c) Thoſe connoifleurs, however, who are moſt moderate in their 
calculations, all agree in ſaying, that the lands ſuſceptible of cultiva- 
tion, when put into their higheſt poſſible ſtate of improvement, 
would produce a revenue of 18,000,000 (787,5001. Sterling). . But 
the preſent ſituation of Martinico, gives no reaſon to indulge ſuch 
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To theſe inconveniences, which ariſe from the na- 
ture of things, mult be added a terrible plague it has 
experienced from a ſpecies of ants, formerly unknown 
in America. Some time ago, they ravaged Barba- 
does ſo dreadfully, that it was a-matter of deliberation, 
whether that iſland, formerly ſo flouriſhing, ſhould not 
be evacuated. 'This calamity had greatly diminiſhed 
there, when, in 1763, it began to be felt at Martini- 
co. The miſchief theſe inſets have done to ſeveral 
parts of the colony, is inconceiveable. All the uſeful 


been unable to ſubſiſt; the largeſt trees have been in 
felted in ſuch a manner, with theſe inſets, that even 
the moſt indelicate birds would not fix upon them. Tt 
was not without the greateſt precautions that the chil- 
1] of dren were preſerved from being devoured ; that the wo- 


offee, men could be ſupported till they lay in; or that the 


ul to men could ſubſiſt. It was apprehended, that this num- 
„ the berleſs and devouring race would ſpread all over Marti- 
Aces, nico. Happily this formidable ravage has been ſtop- 
this ped in its beginning, and ſeems very ſenſibly to be go- 
| ace bg off; but the lands, infected with this poiſon, yield 
only only to the cultivation of coffee, and will not produce 


inha- WW ſugar. 8 
for Previous to this evil, thoſe obſervers who were beſt 
land, acquainted with the colony, were all of opinion, that 
ately its plantations were ſuſceptible of improvement, and 


| al- might be increaſed about one fourth part. Its preſent 
hers, WE fituation is far from encouraging ſuch flattering hopes. 


F va» Tax proprietors of the lands on the Wenn 


"ther I iſland, may be divided into four claſſes. - 2 of M 
im- The firſt are poſſeſſed of an hundred large Ke 
not ſugar plantations, in which twelve thou- 
ſand negroes are employed. The ſecond 
To WM have one hundred and fifty, worked by nine thouſand 
| blacks. The third poſſeſs thirty - ſix, with two thou- 
their ſand blacks. The fourth, devoted to the culture of 
tive” coffee, cotton, cocoa, and caſſava, may employ twelve 
thouſand negroes. The remaining ſlaves of both ſexes 
fack are engaged in domeſtic ſervices, in filhing, or in navi- 


gation, 
Ig The 


_ tinico can be 
improved? 


vegetables have been deſtroyed; the quadrupeds have 
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The firſt claſs conſiſts entirely of rich people. Their 
culture is carried to the higheſt de of perfection 
and their circumſtances enable them to keep it up in 
the flouriſhing ſtate to which they have brought it. 
Even the expences they muſt be at for replacing defi. 
ciencies, are not ſo great as thoſe of the leſs wealthy 

nter, as the flaves born upon theſe plantations ſup. 
ply the place of thoſe deſtroyed by time and labour. 

The ſecond claſs, which is that of planters in eaſy 
_ circumſtances,” have but half the hands that would be 
neceſſary to get à foſtune equal to that of the opulent 

rietors. If they could even afford to buy the 
number of ſlaves they want, they would be deterred 
from it by fatal experience. Nothing is attended with 
ſuch bad conſequences as putting a great number of 
freſh: negroes at once upon a plantation. The ſickneſſes 
thoſe miſerable wretches are liable to, from a change 
of climate and diet ; the trouble of inuring them to a 
ind of labour which they are not accuſtomed to, and 
which they diſlike, cannot but diſguſt a planter, from 
the conſtant and laborious attention he muſt pay to this 
training up of men for the cultivation of land. The 
moſt active rietor is he who is able to increaſe his 
works by one fixth of the number of ſlaves every year, 
Thus the fecond claſs might acquire fifteen hundred 
flaves yearly, if the neat produce of their lands would 
admit of it. But they muſt not expect to meet with 
credit. The merchants in France do not ſeem diſpoſed 
to truſt them ; and thoſe who circulated their ftock 1n 
the colony, no ſooner ſaw it uſeleſs or in danger, thai 
they removed it to Europe, or to St. Domingo. 

The third claſs, which is but one remove ſrom in- 
digence, cannot amend their ſituation by any mean 
to be deviſed in the ordinary courſe of trade. It u 
much if they can ſubſiſt by themſelves. The beneſ- 
cent hand of government can alone impart life to them, 


and make them uſeful to the ftate, by lending them, 
without intereſt, the ſums they may want, to raiſe ther 
plantations in due ſeaſon. Theſe might venture up- 
on freſh negroes, without the inconveniences which 
belong to the ſecond claſs, becauſe each planter hav- 
wg 
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having fewer flaves to look after, will be able to attend 
more cloſely to thoſe he may purchaſe. F; 

The fourth claſs, who deal in articles of leſs conſe- 
quence than ſugars, do not ſtand in need of ſuch power- 
ful helps; to recover that eaſe and plenty from which 
they are fallen, by war, hurricanes, and other misfor- 
tunes. Could theſe two laſt claſſes but make an acqui- 
ftion of fifteen hundred flaves every year, it would be 
ſufficient to raiſe them to that degree of proſperity to 
which their induſtry naturally intitles them. 

Thus, Martinico might hope to revive her drooping 

lantations, and to recover her ancient ſplendour, to 
which her diligence had raiſed her, if ſhe could get a 
yearly acceſſion of three thouſand negroes. But ſhe is 
not in a condition to pay for theſe recruits ; and the 
reaſons of her inability are well known. She owes 
the mother country, for balance of trade, about 
1,000,000 livres (a). A ſeries of misfortunes hag, 
obliged her to borrow 4,000,000 livres (5) of the 
merchants ſettled in the town.of St. Peter's. The en- 
gagements ſhe has entered into, on account of divided 
inheritances, and thoſe ſhe has contracted for the pur- 
chaſe of a number of plantations, have made her inſol- 
rent, This deſperate fituation will neither allow her 
the means of retrieving ſoon, nor the ambition of pure 


ſuing that road to fortune which once Jay open to her. 


App to this, that ſhe ſtands expoſed 8 
toinvaſion. But, though there = an Wh ether Mar- 
hundred places Where ** enemy may 1 can be 

P | 7 oy 4. 

land, yet they will never make the at- 4 

tempt. It would be to no purpoſe, becauſe of the im- 
poſſibility of bringing up the artillery and ammunition, 
acroſs ſuch a rugged country, to Fort Royal, which 
defends the whole colony. 'To ſucceed in ſuch an at- 
tempt, the enemy muſt direct their courſe to this part 
of the iſland. 

In the front of this ſtrong place, is a famous har- 
bour, ſituated on the ſide of a large bay, that cannot 
be entered without many tackings, which muſt de- 
ade the fate of any ſhip that is forced to avoid fight- 

. ing. 
(a) 43,750 J. (b) 175,000 L, 
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ing. If ſhe happens to be unrigged, or is a bad ſailo, 
or meets with ſome accident, from the variations of the 
walls of wind, the currents, or whirlpools, ſhe will 
fall into the hands of an affailant that is a better ſailor, 
and may be very eafily boarded. The fortreſs itſelf 
may become an uſeleſs and inglorious ſpectator of the 
defeat of a whole ſquadron, as it has been an hundred 
times of the taking of merchant ſhips. 
The inſide of the harbour is much injured on ac. 
count of the hulks of ſeveral ſhips that have been ſunk 
there, to keep out the Engliſh in the laſt war. Theſe 
veſſels have been taken up again: But it will till re. 
— a great deal of expence to remove the heaps of 
nd which are gathered about them, and to put mat- 
ters in the ſame ſtate they were before. This work 
will not admit of any delay; for the port, though not 
very ſpacious, is the only one where large ſhips can 
winter; the only one where they will find maſts, fails, 
cables, and excellent water, which is brought there with 
eaſe from the diftance of a league by a very well-con- 
trired canal. | 
An enemy will always land near to this harbour, and 
it is impoſſible to prevent it, whatever precautions may 
be taken. The war could not long be carried on 
gainſt them in the field, and the people would ſoon be 
reduced ro ſhut themſelves up in their fortifications. 
They formerly had no other fortification than Fort 
Royal, where immenſe ſums had been ignorantly bi- 
ried under a ridge of mountains. All the knowledge 
of the ableſt engineers has never been ſufficient to gi 
any degree of ſtrength or ſolidity to works erected at 
random, by the moſt unfſkilful hands, and without any 
fort of plan. They have been obliged to content 
themſelves with adding a covered way, a rampart, 
and flanks, to ſuch of the place as would admit 
of it. But the work of the moſt conſequence has be! 
to cut into the rock, which eaſily gives way, and tt 
dig ſubterraneous rooms, which are airy, wholeſom 
and fit to keep warlike ſtores and proviſions, as alſo td 
ſhelter the ſick, and to defend the ſoldiers, and ſud 


of the inhabitants whoſe attachment to their coont 
+ ; Woun 
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lo, would inſpire them with courage to defend the colony. 
* the It has been thought, that men who were ſure of find- 
vil ing a ſafe retreat in theſe caverns, after having. expoſed 
lor, WI their lives on the ramparts, would ſoon forget their fa - 
rel ll tigues, and face the enemy with freſh vigour. This 
the was a good thought, and muſt have been . if 
dre} WM not by a patriotic government, at leaſt by ſome ſen- 
fible and humane miniſter. #15159 
n 10. But the bravery this muſt inſpire, could not be ſuffi. 
ſunk WM cient to preſerve a place which is commanded on all 
Chee WY fides. It was therefore thought adviſeable to look out 
11 re. WY for ſome more advantageous ſituation ; and this they 
ps of found on the point called Morne Garnier, * by 
mat thirty-five or forty feet than the higheſt tops of Patate, 
work ! Tortenſon,' and Cartouche, all which overlook Fort 
h not WM Royal“. 1% W 2 nn E 
s en Upon this eminence a citadel has been raiſed, con- 
fails WW filing of four baſtions. The baſtions in front, the co- 
with vered way, the reſervoirs for water, the powder ma- 
con - gazines; all theſe means of defence are ready, and 
the reſt will ſoon be finiſhed. Nothing will ſoon re- 
„zud main to be conſtructed but the lodging-rooms, and 
ma other neceſſary buildings. If even the redoubts and 
on- the batteries intended to force the enemy to make 
on be their deſcent at a greater diftance than Caſco Bay, 
;. Vor. IV. T | where 
| Fort = 
br * Beſides this derifive advantage, Morne Garnier poſſeſſes many 
vledgeſ other means of defence. The ravines with which it is ſarrounded, 
o gie we a5 numerous as the ditches, before which an handful of men have 
ted t in their power to keep an enemy in check for many days, before 
it any detaking themſelves to the fortifications. It is an eaſy matter to 
cut three of its ſides ſteep down, in ſuch a manner- as to render 
onte Vl them inacceffible 3 which will reduce the affailants to the neceſſity 
npari;y of making no attacks but under lines confiſting of a very narrow 
adm front. Indeed, it is eaſy to eſtabliſh a certain communication be- 
been teen this Morne and Fort Royal. in 
and U From theſe conſiderations, an order has been given for building a 
fortreſs upon Morne Garnier. The covered way is already finiſhed. 
eſome Many other works are alſo far advanced ; ſo that there is reaſon to 
alſo tl expect they! will be completely finiſhed in two or three years time. 
d ſuc When the place ſhall be put in that ſtate of defence which has been 
ont Letermined upon, it, will have coſt about 7,000,000 of lirres, 
woul (306,2501. Sterling}, | 
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where 05 landed at the laſt invaſion, ſhould not hays 
© the effect that is expected from them; yet ſtill the co. 
lony would be able to reſiſt about three months. Fif. 
teen hundred men will defend the Morne Garnier for 
thirty or fix and thirty days againſt an army of fifteen 
thouſand; and twelve hundred men will ſuftain them. 
ſelves for twenty or five and twenty days in Fort Royal, 
which cannot be attacked till Garnier has been taken, 
This is all that can be expected from un expence of 
7 br 3, ooo, ooo livres (a). 1 

Thoſe whd are of opinion, that the 


navy Alone ought 


2 to protect the colonies, think that ſo conſiderable an 


has been miſapplied. Unable as we were, 
ay they, to erect fortifications, and to build ſhips at 
the ſame time, we ought to have preferred the indif- 
penfible to the ſecondary calls: And if the impetuoſi« 
ty in the character of the French diſpoſes them to at - 
9 rather than to defend, we ought ſooner to deſtroy 


than to erect fortreſſes; or, we ſhould build none but 


ſhips, thoſe moveable ramparts, which carry war with 
them, inſtead of ſittin Riil to wait for it. Every 
power that aims at trade, and the eſtabliſhment of on co- 
Ee muft have ſhips, which b ring in men and wealth, 
and increaſe population and circulation; whereas, ba- 
ſions and ſoldiers are only fit to confume men and 
viſions. All that the court of Verſailles can expect 
from the expence ſhe has been at in Martinico, is, that, 
if the iſland ſhould be attacked by the only enemy the 
has to fear, there will be time enough to relieve her. 
The Engliſh proceed ſlowly in a fiege ; oy m—_— 
on by rule, and nothing diverts them from comp = 
any works that are conducive to the ſafety rel the 
failants ; for they eſteem the life of a ſoldier of more 
conſequence than the loſs of time. This maxim, ſo ſen- 
fible in itſelf, is perhaps miſapplied in the deſtructive 
climate of America; but it is the maxim of a people, 
whoſe ſoldiers are engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, 
not hirelings paid by their prince. But, whatever be 
the future fate of Martinieo, it is now time to a 


into ihe moons ſtate of Guadalupe, = 
116 
{s) About 226,600 l, on an average. 
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Tuis iſland, which is of an irregu- END 

lar form, may be about eighty leagues Wera 
in eirrumference. It is parted in two French auho firff 
by a ſmall arm of the ſea, which is not fattled at Gas- 
above two es long, and from fif- % 11 
teen to forty fathom broad. This ca- 46 f 
nal, known by the name of the Salt River, is naviga- 
ble, but will only carry veſſels of fiſty tons burthen. 
That part of the iſland which gives its name to the 
whole colony, is, towards the centre, full of craggy 
rocks, and ſo cold, that nothing will grow there but 
fern, and ſome uſeleſs fhrubs covered with moſs. On 


or the Brimſtone mountain, riſes to an immenſe height 
into the middle region of the air. It exhales, through 
rarious openings, a thick black ſmoke, intermixed with 
ſparks that are viſible by night, From all theſe hills 
flow numberleſs ſprings, which fertilize the plaing be- 
low, and moderate the pen heat of the chmate, by 
a refreſhing ſtream, ſo celebrated, that the galleons 
which formerly uſed to touch at the Windward Flands, 
had orders to renew their proviſion with this pure and 
ſalubrious water. Such is that part of the iſland pro- 
perly called Guadalupe. That which is commonly 
called Grande Terre, has not been ſo much ſavoured by 
Nature. It is, indeed, leſs ru and more level; but 
it wants ſprings and rivers. ſoil is not ſo fertile, 
er the climate ſo wholeſome or ſo pleaſaut. | 

This iſland had not been poſſeſſed by any European 
nation, when five hundred and fifty Frenchmen, led on 
by two gentlemen named Loline and Dupleſſis, arrived 
there from Dieppe on the 28th of June 1635. They 
had been very imprudent in their preparations. Their 
proviſions were ſo ill choſen, that they were ſpoiled in 
the paſſage ; and they had ſhipped ſo few, that they 
were exhauſted in two months. They were ſupplied 
with none from the mather country. St. Chriſtopher's, 
whether from ſcarcity or deſign, refuſed to ſpare 
them any; and their firſt attempts in huſbandry they 
made tm the country, could not as yet afford them any 
thing. No reſource wear for th 

| * 


* 


the, top of theſe rocks, a mountain called La Souphriere, 


e colony but from_ 
| the 


1 
* 
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the ſavages ; but the ſuperfluities of a people, who cul. 
* tivate but little, and therefore had never laid up any 
ſtores, could not be very conſiderable. The new com. 
ers, not content with. what the favages might bring of 
their own accord, eame to a reſolution to plunder them; 
and hoſtilities commenced on the 6th of January 1636, 
Ihe Caribs, not 'thinking themſelves in a condition 
openly to reſiſt an enemy who had ſo much the ad. 
vautage from the ſuperiority of their arms, deſtroyed 
their own proviſions and plantations, and retired to 
Grande Terre, or to the neighLouring iſlands. From 
thence the molt deſperate came over to the iſland 
from which they had been driven, and concealed 
themſelves in the thickeſt of the foreſts. In the day- 
time, they ſhot with their poiſoned arrows, or knock- 
ed down with their clubs, all the French who were 
ſeattered about for hunting or fiſhing. In the night, 
they burned the houlck, and deftroyed the plantations 
of their unjuft ſpoilers. * | | 

A dreadful famine was the conſequence of this kind 
of war. The coloniſts were reduced to graze in the 
fields, to eat their own excrements, and to dig up 
dead bodies for their ſubſiſtenc c. Many who had been 
ſlaves at Algiers, deteſted the hands that had broken 
their fetters ; and all of them curſed their exiſtence. 
It was in this manner that they atoned for the crime of 
their invaſion, till the government of Aubert brought 
about a peace with the ſavages at the end of the year 
1640. When we conſider the injuſtice of the hoſtili- 
ties which the Europeans have committed all over A- 
merica, we are almoſt tempted to rejoice at their 
misfortunes, and at all the jadgments that purſue thoſe 
inhuman oppreſſors. We are ready to renounce the 
ties that bind us to the inhabitants of our own hemil; 
here, change our connections, and contract beyond 
he ſeas, - with the ſavage Indians, an alliance, which 
unites all mankind, that of misfortune and ne *, 
— * | Fr: |; But 


FTbey become our brethren, our friends, even by misfortune, 
ankind take compaſſian upon them; they wiſh to relieve them. 
Fity revolts againſt exterminators; and Equity ex nothing 
from the tyranny of a government, which hugs itſelf at the ſuc- 
cels of robberĩes perpetrated under its authority or command. 


year 


A- 
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But the remembrance of hardſhips endured in an in- 

vaded iſland, proved a powerful incitement to the culti- 
vation of all articles of immediate- neceſſity, which af- 
terwards induced an attention to thoſe of luxury con- 
ſumed in the mother-country. The few inhabitants who 
had eſcaped the calamities they had drawn upon them- 


ſelves, were ſoon joined by ſome diſcontented coloniſts 


from St. Chriſtopher's, ſome Europeans fond of novel- 
ty, ſome ſailors tired of navigation, and by ſome ſea 
captains, who prudently choſe to commit to the care of 
a grateful ſoil the treaſures they had ſaved from the dan- 

of the ſea. But fill the proſperity of Guadalupe 
was ſtopped or impeded by obftacles ariſing from its ſi- 
tuation. 8 | 5 


Tur facility with which the pirates 
from the neighbouring iſlands could car- | 
ry off their — ther ſlaves, and even N at 
their very crops, frequently brought chem IT, 
into a very ruinous fituation. Inteſtive- progrefe- 
broils, ariſing from . of authority, oſtem di- 
ſturbed the quiet of the planters. The adventurers who 
went over to the Windward Iſlands, deſpiſing a land 
that was fitter for agriculture than for naval expedi- 
tions, were eaſily drawn to- Martimico, by its numerous 
and convenient harbours.. 'Fhe protection of thoſe in- 
trepid pirates, brought to that iſland all the traders who 
flattered themſelves that they might buy up the ſpoils 


The colony of© 


| of the enemy at a low price, and all the planters who 


thought might ſafely give themſelves up to peace- 
ful — This quick 3 0 50 il of 
introducing the civil and. military government of the 
Leeward Hands into Martinice. From that time, the 
French miniftry attended more ſerioufly to this than to 
the other colonies, which were not ſo immediately un- 
der their direction ; and, hearing of nothing but this 
_ my turned all. their eneouragements into that 
channe | 12341 
It was owing to this preference, that, in 1700, the 
whole population of Guadalupe was but 3825 white 
people; 325 ſavages, wot negroes,, or mulattaes ;. and 


3 481725 


- 
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.6725 ſlaves, many of whom were Caribs. Her uy]. 

tures were reduced to 60 ſmall plantations of fy. 

gar, 66 of indigo, a little cocoa, and a great deal 

of cotton. The cattle amounted to 1620 horſes 

and mules, and 3699 head of horned cattle. This 

was the fruit of fixty years labour. But her fu. 

| ture progreſs was as rapid as her firſt attempts had 

| been flow.. 20 | 
At the end of the year 1755, the colony was peo- 
pled with 9643 whites, and 41,140 flaves, men, wo- 
men, and children. Her ſaleable commodities were 
the produce of 334 ſugar plantations; 15 plots of 
iadigo; 46,840 ftems of cocoa; 11,700 of tõbao. 
co; 2,257,725 of coffee; 12,748,447 of cotton. For 

her provifion ſhe had 29 ſquares of rice or maize, and F 

1219 of potatoes or yams ;' 2,028,520 banana trees; ed 

and 32,577,950 trenches of caſſava. Theſe details qU 

are the moſt eſſential parts of the hiſtory of Ameri. th 

ea, fo far as it concerns Europe. Cato the Cenſor of 

would have recorded them ; and Charlemagne would ve 

have read them cagerly. Who ſhould be aſhamed to d: 
attend to them? Let us then purſue theſe uſeful dil- 

_ quifitions. The cattle of Guadalupe confiſted of 4946 
hories; 2924 mules; 125 aſſes; 13,716 head of horn- 
ed eattle 5 11,162 ſheep or 8; and 2444 hogs. 
Such was the ftate of Guadalupe, when it was con- 
quered by the Engliſh, in the month of April 1759. 

Prance lamented this loſs; but the colony had rea- 
ſon to comfort themſelves for this diſgrace. During 
a fiege of three months, they had ſeen their plants 
tions deſtroyed, the buildings that ſerved to carry 
bn their works burnt down, and ſome of their flaves 
carried off. Had the enemy been forced to retreat 
after all thefe devaſtations, the iſland was undone. 
Deprived of all aſſiſtance from the mother-country, 
which was not in a condition to ſend her any ſuc 
cours, and expecting nothing from the Dutch, who, on 
account of their neutrality, came into her roads, be- 
-eauſe the had nothing to offer them in exchange, (be 
eonld never have ſubliſted till the ſeaſon of the (enſuing ſto 
Harveſt. . i enn mn 
2828. 1 Mi The th, 
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Tas conquerors delivered them from theſe appre- 
henſions. The Englifh, indeed, are no N 
merchants in their .. The pro- The A 

. cConguer Guns 
rietors of lands, who moſtly reſide in „ n, 1 
— ſend their repreſentatives what - 5 5 
ever they want, and draw the whole rea Foe th 
produce of their eſtates by the return of n of rad 

ge greateſt de- 
their ſhip. An agent, ſettled in ſome 
ſea port of Great Britain, is intruſted 2 2 . 
wich the furniſhing the plantation, and eric. 
receiving the produce. This was impracticable at 
Guadalupe; and the conquerors, in this reſpect, 
were obliged to adopt the cuſtom of the con- 
quered. he Engliſh, informed of the advantage the 
French made of their trade with their colonies, haſten- 
ed, in imitation of them, to ſend. their ſhips to the con- 
quered iſland, and ſo multiplied their | expeditions, 
that they overſtocked the market, and ſank the price 
of all European goods. The coloniſt bought them at a 
very low price, and in conſequence of this ſuper · abun- 
dance, obtained long delays for the payment. 
To this neceffary credit was ſoon added another, 
ariſing from ſpeculation, — enabled the colony to 
fulfi] its engagements. eat number of negroes 
were — thither, to haſten the growth, and Tn 
the value of the plantations. It has been ſaid, in 
an hundred memorials, copied from each other, that the 
Engliſh had ' ſtocked Guadalupe with $0,000, dur- 
ing the four years and three months that they re- 
mained maſters of the ifland. The regiſters of the 
cuſtom-houſes, which may be depended on, 2s they 
could have no mducement to impoſe upon us, atteſt 
that the number was no more than 18,721. This was 
fufficient to give the victorĩous nation well-gronnded 


hopes of reaping great advantages from their new con- 


queſt, But their ambition was fruſtrated, and the co- 
lony, with its dependencies, was reſtored to its former 
poſſeſſors in July 1763. N 
By the dependencies of Guadalupe, muſt be under- 
"ſtood ſeverat} ſmall iflands, which being ineluded with- 
in the juriſdiction of her government, fell with her into 
the hands of the Engliſh. Such is the Defeada, wo 
* ems 
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ſeems to have been detached from Guadalupe by the 
ſea, and is only ſeparated by a ſmal} canal. It is a 
kind of rock, where nothing will grow but. cotton, 
We are not certain of the ' preciſe time it was firſt in- 
habited, but this little ſettlement is certainly not of x 
long ſtanding. > did 

| The Saintes, three lea diſtant from Guadalupe, 
are two very ſmall iſlands, which, with another yet 
ſmaller, make a triangle, and a tolerable harbour. 
Thirty Frenchmen were ſent thither in 1648, but 
were ſoon obliged to evacuate it, on account of an ex- 
| ceflive drought, which dried up their only ſpring, be- 
fore they had time to make any reſervoirs. A ſecond 
attempt was made in 1652, when more durable planta, 
tions were eſtabliſhed, which now yield fifty thouſand 
weight of coffee, and ninety thouſand of cotton. 

|; This is ĩnconſiderable; but it ie more than the pro- 
duce of St. Bartholomew, which was peopled with fif- 
ty Frenchmen in 1648. They were all murdered in 
1656 by a troop of Caribs from St. Vincent's and Domi- 
nica, and were not replaced for a long while after. In 
1753, the colonifis were no more than 190 in number, 
and their whole fortune conſiſted in 54 flaves, and 
. 64,000 cacoa trees. Since the laſt peace, the popula- 
tion of the white people has increaſed to 400, and that 
of the blacks to 500. The plantations have increaſed 
in the ſame ions. This ſmall iſland is very hilly, 
and exceflively barren ; but it has the convenience of a 
good harbour. The wretchedneſs of the inhabitants 
x ſo well known, that the Engliſh privateers, which 
frequently put in there during the late wars, have ab 
ways paid punctually for what few refreſhments they 
could ſpare them, though the miſerable inhabitants 
were too weak, to compel them. There is then fone 
bhumanity left even in the breaſt of enemies and pirates; 
man is not naturally cruel; and only becomes ſo from 
fear or from intereſt. The armed pirate, who plunder 

a veſſel richly laden, is not deſtitute of equity, nor e- 
ven of compaſſion, for a ſet of poor Jefenceleſa iflanders 
Marigalante was wreſted from her natural inhabi- 
tants in 1648. The French, who had forcibly. eſtab- 
ed themſelves there, were long d, 


— 


. 


© 
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ſavages of the neighbouring iſlagds, but at laſt are left 
ceable poſſeſſors of a land they have cultivated, af- 


ter they bad unpeopled it. This iſland is not large, 


but very fruitful; it caltivates, twenty-one ſugar plan- 
tations, 7,000 cocoa trees, 562,700 ſtems of coffee, 
and 4,621,700 of cotton. If theſe frequent computa- 
tions are tireſome to an indolſent reader, who does not 
like to take account of his income, leſt he ſhonld find 
he muſt ſet bounds to his expences, it is to be hoped 


they will be leſs ſo to political calculators, who find 


the exact meaſure of the ſtrength of a ſtate in the po- 
pulation and produce of lands, and are by theſe means 
the better enabled to compare the natural reſources of the 
ſeveral nations. It is only by an exact regiſter of this 
kind, that we can judge of the preſent ſtate of the ma- 
ritime and trading powers that have ſettlements in A- 
merica. In this caſe, accuracy conſtitutes the whole 
merit of the work, and the reader muſt excuſe inclegance 
in favour of real utility. The publick is already 'fuf- 
fciently amuſed and Tmpoſed upon by eloquent and in- 
genious deſcriptions of diſtant countries: it is now 
time to inveſtigate truth, to compare the ſeveral hiſtories 
of theſe countries, and to find out what they now are, 
rather than what they formerly were. For the hiſtory 
of what is paſt is of little more conſequence to the pre- 
ſent age, than the hiſtory of what is to come. Let us 
then again obſerve, that no one ſhould think it ſtrange, 
that we ſo often repeat the numeration of people and 
eattle, of lands and their produce; in a word, that we 
ſhould ſo frequently enter into diſquiſitions which, 
though they may appear dry, are, in fact, the natural 
foundations of ſociety. Why then ſhould we be dif- 
guſted at ſeeing theſe things in a work which ſhows 
us our riches ? © Let us, therefore, reſume the ſubjett, 
and compute the wealth of Guadalupe. | 
By the ſurvey taken in 1767, this iſland, including 
the leſſer ſettlements above-mentioned, contains 11,863 
white people, men, women, and children; 752 free 
blacks and 'mulattoes 3 72,761 ſlaves ; which makes, 
10 all, a population of 85,376 ſouls. | g 
The cattle conſiſts of 5,060 horſes; 4,854 mules; 
| eng | 111 alles 
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111 aſſes; hou head of horned cattle; 14,895 ſhee | 


ts; and a, 669 

proviſion is 30, 47 6,2 18 trenches of caſſava; 
2,819,262 banana trees; 2,118 e of land planted 
with yams and potatoes. 

The plantations contain 72 arnotto "hah, 327 of 
caſſia; 134,292 of cocoa; 5,881,176 of coffee; 
12,156,769 of cotton; 21,474 ſquares of land Planted 
with ſugar canes. 

The woods occupy 22,097 ſquares of land. There 
are 20,247 in meadows; and 6,495 are uncultivated 
en. 


Only 1582 plantations grow cotton, coffee, cocoa, 


ee. of eatables. Sugar is made but in 401. 
ſugar - works employ 140 water - mills, 263 turned 
by oxen, and 11 wind-mills. 

The produce of Guadalupe, including what i is pour · 
ed in dom the ſmall iſlands under her ominion, ought 
to be very conſiderable. But in 1768, it yielded to 
the mother country no more than 140, 418 quintals of 
fine ſugars; 23,603 quintals of raw ſugars; 34, 205 
quintals of coffee; 11,955 quintals of cotton; 456 
_ quintals of cocoa ; 1,884 quintals of ginger ; 2,529 
quintals. of logwood; 24 cheſts of ſweetmeats; 165 
cheſts of liqueurs ; 34 caſks of rum; and 1,202 und 
ſed ſkins. All theſe commodities were ſold in the co- 
lony only for 714193,838 livres (a), and the merchandiſe 

have received from France, has coſt them but 
t livres (5). It is eaſy to judge from hence, 
how great a part o the ies has been fraudulently 


| exported, ſince it has been ſhown, that the crops of 


Guadalupe are more plentiful than thoſe of Martinico. 
The reaſons for this ſuperiority are obvious. Gua- 
dalupe employs a ter number of ſlaves upon the 
plantations than Martinico, which, being at once 3 
trading and a planting iſland, engages many of her ne- 
-. groes in the towns and among the ſhipping. There 
are fewer children in Guadalupe, becauſe the freſh ne- 
brought to the new · erected works, are all adults 


or at leaſt able to work, and the African women oo 
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breed till the ſecond year after their arrival in Ame- 
rica. This may be owing to the change of climate 
and food affecting their conſtitutions, or, Pollbiy. to a 
kind of reſerve which they are more Ge ſceptible of 
than they are rally thought to be. Laſtly, a great 
many of thoſe blacke have been pieced upon freſh 
— ; and ground newly cleared always yields more 
than that which is exhauſted by lon ea 

But, if we may truſt-to ſome . g the colony 
muſt expect that her plantations will deefeaſe. They 
maintain, that that part of the iſland properly called 
Guadalupe, had lon ag nc attained the utmoſt pitch of 
increaſe 3 and that Grande Terre, almoſt all of which 
is newly cleared, furniſhes three fifths of the produce 
of the whole ſettlement. But, it is impoſſible that 
this part of the iſland can keep up to that flouriſhing | 
ſtate, to which # lucky chanee has brought it. The 
land is naturally barren, and already exhauſted by for- 
ced culture; and it 1s the more expoſed to the droughts, 
ſo common in this climate, as there is hardly a tree left. . 
Beſides, the cultivation of them is attended with diffi- 
culty and coft, and the crops can only be kept up, by 
a daily increaſe of labour and expence, and by conſtant- 
by ypc. into the” een the neat produce of each 
harveſt. 15994 

Let many are of opinion, that Guadalupe may aug- 
ment her income by one fixth, and that the time of 
| this increaſe is not far diſtant. The colony has no con- 
ſderable debts. Having fewer wants than the richer 
lands, where affluence hes, long ſince, created new 
deſires and a new taſte, the inhabitants can ſpare the 
more for the improvement of their lande. Their ſitu- 
ation, in the midſt of the Engliſh and Dutch fettles» 
ments, gives them an opportunity of running one half 
of their ſugars and cottons at à higher price than 
they would ſel] for to the French captains, to purchaſe 
* flaves and other articles in exchange at a cheaper rate. 
2 From theſe ene #3 circumſtances, iq is not unlikely 
x 55 that Guadalu riſe to the greateſt proſperi- 
den ty, without the aſſiſtance, and in ſpite of * EO 
4 | e eee 44 * The 
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Tas hong e to r Guadalupe had been 
* raiſed by t liſn, when they re- 
| Change made ſtored it at the 8. excited a Ae 
6s ſurpriſe. - The mother-country beheld 
| niftration of it Sith that kind of conſideration and 
reſpect which dpulence inſpires, Hi. 
= e it har. 1 this, - — as all the other 
is oh r. 5 _—_ 4 Windward iſlands, had been {ſubordinate 
on 7 . to Martinico. It was wow from this 
dependence, by appointing a governor 
and an intendant to preſide or it. Theſe new ad- 
miniſtrators, deſirous of fi alte their arrival by 
ſome innovation, inſtead of letting the commodities of 
this iſland return into the old track, laid a plan for 
conveying them directly to Europe. This ſcheme waz 
by no means diſagreeable to the inhabitants, who owed 
n two millions, which they were in no haſte 
to pay; and it was contrived chat the miniſtry at 
home ſhould adopt it. From that time, all intercourke 
was ſtrialy prohibited between the two colonies, which 
became as great ſtrangers to each other, as if * had 
belonged to rival, or even to hoſtile powers. 
The immediate connections of Guadalupe with 
France, bad been hitherto confined to fix or ſeven 
ſhips every year. This number was increaſed, but 
not ſufficiently to eaſe the colony of the whole of her 
produce. This ſcheme was carried into execution with 
too much haſte. It ſhould have been done very gradu- 
ally, and with much caution ; for, certainly, molt in- 
novations in politicks require to be introduced and con- 
ducted with moderation. The harbours of Guadalupe 
are but bad, the coaſting trade difficult, and the goods 
frequently damaged in loading and unlgading. I heſe, 
and other reaſons, had deterred the merchants of the 
mother-country from opening a direct trade with the 
colony, notwithſtanding the inconveniences and charges 
| attending an indirect one. There was a degree of pre- 
judice in this; hut many precautions were neceſfary to 
| induce them to get rid of it. It was neceſſary to en- 
tice European ſhips to come to the colony by ſome pri- 
vileges and 6 which might balance the dil 
advantages 
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advantages that kept — With this kind of 
manzgement the intended revolution would have been 
brought about gradually and inſenſibly. In ſhort, the 
French ſhips Thould have been encouraged, in order to 
keep off thoſe of Martinico, not thoſe of Martiuico 
driven away, to bring in the French ſhips, which might 
ſſibly never arrive. 4 45 on 
Such was the commercial intereſt, ſingly confidered j 
but, perhaps, it might come in competition with poli- 
tical intereſts of much greater importance. Tbis is 
what we ſhall now examine. 28 g 
France has been hitherto unable effectually to pro- 
tet her own colonies, or to annoy thoſe of her moſt 
formidable rival. This double advantage can only be 
procured by a navy equal to that of a power, which 
openly declares itſelf dur natural enemy. Till that 
period arrives, which, from our preſent fituation, ſeems 
to be more and more remote, it concerns us, at leaſt, 
to put our American colonies in a condition to provide 
for themſelves in caſe of a war. This they were able 
to do, when Martinico was the centre of all the wind- 
ward ſettlements. From this iſland, full of traders and 
ſeamen, and the moſt happily ſituated of all the French 
iſlands, with regard to the winds that blow in theſe 
latitudes, were Fat out conſtant ſupplies of men, arms, 
and proviſions, which reached the other colonies in 
twenty-four hours, with a moral certainty of not be- 


| ing intercepted, notwithſtanding the number and ſtrength 


of the ſquadrons deſtined to cut off this communica- 
tion. | | 
Nor was this all. Swarms of privateers, fent out 
from Martinico, made it impoſſible for the Britiſh 
trade to proceed without a convoy; and, as the con- 
voys could not be had in a conſtant ſucceſſion, ſo as to 
bring a regular ſupply to a climate where proviſions 
will not keep long, the Engliſh ifſands were often re- 
duced to great ſcarcity. The provinces of North- 
America endeavoured, indeed, to mals up this defi- 
ciency ; but as the cargoes fold ſo c cap, that they 
could not afford a convoy, the French privateers were 
ſure to carry off two fifths of their trade with the 
lonthern colonies. And, indeed, all the vigilance and 

Vox. IV. Nel {kill 
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lie from thence, it would be impoſlible to hinder them, 
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fill of che- Eugliſ could not prevent the Martinico 
Privateers, during the laſt war, from taking fourteen 
— hHhyadred veſſels. lei Lav . 
All theſe advantages of Martinico, in which Guada. 
lupe had its ſhare, and which greatly contributed to 
the victualling of both iſlands, and to diftreſs the ene- 
my's ſettlements, will be loſt, by the ſeparation made 
by the mother-country between the colonies. We 
ſhall no longer ſee there any merchants, or ſeamen, or 
ſtationed ſhips ;z and, if a war ſhould. break out, it will 
be impoſſible to fit out the ſmalleſt armament in thoſe 
parts. It is the buſineſs of the court of Verſailles to 
Judge, whether the direct navigation from the ports 
of France to Guadalupe can make amends for ſo great 
a ſacrifice. : | * | 


* g 


Bur can France be aſſured of enjoy- 
pen 9 ing a 7 and quiet poſſeſſion of this 
for 14 dee iſland? If the enemy that might attack 
SGuadal the colony, choſe only to ravage Grande 
2 e. Terre, and carry off the flaves and cat- 


or even to make them ſuffer for it, unleſs an army was 
oppoſed to them. Fort Lewis, which defends this 
part of the ſettlement, is but a wretched ſtar fort, in- 


--., capable of much reſiſtance. All that could poſſibly be 


expected, would be, to prevent the devaſtation from ex- 
tending any farther. The nature of the country 
preſents ſeveral more or leſs fortunate ſituations, in 
which the progreſs of an aſſailer may be ſtopped 
with ſecurity, whatever his courage or his forces may 
be. He would, therefore, be forced to reimbark, and 
proceed to the attack of what is properly called Gua- 
dalupe. ke mas hte 
The landing of the enemy could be effected nowhere 
but at the bay of the Three Rivers, and at that of the 
Bailiff; or, rather, theſe two places would be moſt fa- 
vourable to the ſucceſs of his enterprize, becauſe they 
would bring them nearer than any other to Fort St. 
Charles in Baſſe-terre, where they would have fewer 
difficulties to encounter. | 
Whichere 
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Whichever of theſe landings the enemy may chooſe, 
they will find nothing more than a ſpot covered with 


trees, interſected with rivers, hollow ways, narrow - 


paſſes, and ſteep aſcents, which they muſt march over, 
expoſed to the French fire. When, by the ſuperiority 
of their forces, they have ſurmounted theſe difficulties, 
they will be ſtopped by the eminence of the great 
camp. This 18 a platform ſurrounded by Nature, with 
the river Galleon, and with dreadful ravines, to which 
art has added parapets, barbettes, flanks and embra- 
ſures, to direct the artillery in the moſt proper man- 
ner. This intrenchment, though formidable, muſt, 
notwithſtanding, be forged. It is not to be imagined 
that an intelligent general would ever leave ſuch a poſt 
as this behind him: His convoys would be too much 
expoſed, and he could not get up what would be neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on the ſiege of Fort St. Charles, with- 
out much difficulty. 11 2 75 5 

If thoſe who were firſt employed in fortifying Gua- 
dalupe, had underſtood the art of war, or even been 
engineers, they would not have failed chooſing the po- 
fition between the river Cenſe and the river Galleon, 
for erecting their fortifications. The place then would 
have had, towards the ſea- ſide, a front, which would 
have incloſed a harbour capable of containing forty ſait 
of ſhips, which would have annoyed the enemy's fleet, 
without being themſelves in the leaſt expoſed. The 
fronts towards the rivers Galleon and Cenſe, would 
have been inacceſſible, being placed upon the ſummit 
of two very ſteep aſcents. The fourth front would have 
been the only place open to an attack; and it would 
have been an eaſy matter'to ſtrengthen that as much as 
might have been thought proper. 

y chooſing the preſent poſition of Fort St. Charles, 
the works which were conſtrued, ought at leaſt to 
have flanked each other, and to have off alter nate- 
ly, from the ſea and from the heights. But the. prin- 
ciples of fortification were ſo muc neglected, that the 
ire was pointed entirely in a wrong direction, that the 
internal. works were in all parts open to the view, and 
that the revetements might be battered from the bot- 
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Such was the condition of Fort St. Charles, when, in | 
2564, they began to think of putting it in a proper 
Rate of defence. Perhaps, it might have been beſt to 
have deſtroyed it totally, and to have placed the forti. t 
fications on the poſition juſt pointed out. They con- ? 
tented themſelves, however, with covering the wretched 
fort conſtructed by unfſkilful perſons, with out- works; v 
adding two baſtions towards the ſea- ſide; a good co- 0 
vered way, which goes all round with the glacis, part. 7 
Iy cut, and partly in a gentle ſlope; two large places w 
of arms with hollow angles, having each a good re- 1 
doubt, and behind theſe good tenailles, with caponieres p 
and poſterns of communication with the body of the pi 
place; two redoubts, one on the prolongation of the 
capital of one of the two places of arms, and the o- 
ther at the extremity of an exccllent intrenchment 'made 
along the river Galleon, the platform of which is de- 
fended by the cannon from another intrenchment, made 
on the top of the bank of the other fide of the ſame 
river ; large and deep ditches, a reſervoir for water, 
and a powder magazine, bomb proof; in a word, a 
ſulficient quantity of works underground to lodge a 
third part of the garriſon. All thefe out-works, well 
contrived, being added to the fort, will enable an ac- 
tive and experienced commander, with two thouſand 
men, to hold ont a ſiege of two months, and perhaps 
more. But, whatever may be the reſiſtance that Cua- 
dalupe can oppoſe to the attacks of the enemy, it i 
time to paſs on to St. Domingo. 


Tus ifland is ſixty leagues in length; 
rai, its mean breadth about thirty; and ats 
St. Domin circumference three hundred and fifty, or 
eee, fix hundred in coaſting round the fere- WY ing, 
ral bays.” It is parted lengthways, from eaſt to well, W mis! 
by a ridge of nfbuntains, covered with wood, which, for + 
ons e exhibit the fineſt proſpeR imaginable. WM er o 
Several of theſe mountains were formerly full of mines, ¶ the t 
and, perhaps, are ſo ſtill ; others are fit for culture. of T 
Almoſt all of them form delicious and temperate val-W barb 
lies j but in the plains where the foil is very fertile, the _ 
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air is ſo ſcorching as to be almoſt intolerable, eſpecial- 
ty in thoſe places by the ſea- ſide where the coaſt runs 
narrow, between the water and the back of the moun- 
tains, and is expoſed to a double reflection of the ſun, 
both from the rocks and the waves.- 3 

Spain was the ſole proprietor of this large poſſeſſion, 
when ſome Engliſh and French, whe had been driven 
out of St. Chriſtopher's, took refuge there in 1630. 
Though the ſouthern coaſt, where they firſt ſettled}. 
was in a manner forſaken, they conſidered, that, being 
liable to be attacked by the common enemy, it was but 
prudent to ſecure a retreat. For this purpoſe, they 
pitched upon Tortuga, a ſmall ĩſland within two leagues. 
of the great one; and twenty-five Spamards who were 
left to guard it, retired on the firſt ſummons. 

The adventurers of both nations, now abſolute maf- 
ters of an iſland eight * in length, and two in 
breadth, found a pure air, but no river, and few ſprings. 
The mountains were covered with choice woods, and 
the fertile plains only wanted the hand of the cultiva - 
tor. The northern coaſt appeared to be inaceeſſible, 
but the ſouthern had an excellent harbour, commanded 
by a rock, which required only a battery of cannon to 
defend the entrace- of the ifland. A : 

This happy ſituation ſoon brought to Tortuga a mul-- 
titude of thoſe people who are in- ſeareh either of for- 
tune or of liberty. The moſt moderate applied them- 
ſelves to the culture of tobacco, which grew” into re- 
pute, whilſt the more active went to hunt the buffaloes- 
at St, Domingo, and fold their hides to the Dutch. 
ngth; The moſt intrepid went out to-cruize, and: performed 
d its fach daring feats as will be long remembered? 0 
Ly, ot This ſettlement alarmed the court of Madrid Judg- 

ſeve- ing, by the loſſes they had alteady ſuſtained, of 2 
well, W misfortunes they had ſtill to expeR, they gave orders- 
vhich, for the deſtruction of the new colony. The command- 
nable. er of the galleons choſe, for executing his commiſſion, 
mines the time when the-greateſt part of the brave inhabitants. 
alture. WY of Tortuga were ont at ſea, or a · hunting, and with that 
e vl: berbarity which was then fo familiar to his nation, car- 
red off or put to the ſword all thoſe who were left at 
beme. He then withdrew, wthout leaving any 1 4 
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ſon, fully perſuaded that fuch a precaution was need. 


leſs, after the vengeance he had taken. But he ſoon 


found that cruelty is not the way to ſecure dominion, 
The adventurers, informed of what had been do. 
ing at Tortuga, and hearing at the ſame time that a 
body of five hundred men, Teliined to haraſs them, 
was getting ready at St. Domingo, judged that the on- 
ly way to eſcape the impending ruin, was to put an 
end to that anarchy in which they lived. They there. 
fore gave up perſonal independence to ſocial ſafety, and 
made choice of one Willes, an Engliſhman, who had 
diſtinguiſned himſelf on many occaſions by his pru- 
dence and valuur, to beat their head. Under the guid- 
ance of this chief, at the latter end of 1638, they re- 
took an iſland which they had poſſeſſed for eight years, 
and fortified it, that they might not loſe it again. 
The French ſoon felt the effects of national partiali- 
ty. Willes having ſent for as many of his country- 
men as would — him to give laws, treated the reſt 
as ſubjects. Such is the natural progreſs of dominion; 
in this manner moſt monarchies have been formed, 
Companions in exile, war, or piracy, have | choſen 2 
Jeader, who ſoon uſurps the authority of a maſter. At 
firſt he ſhares the power of the ſpoils with the ſtrong - 
eſt, till the multitude, cruſhed - the few, embolden 
the chief to aſſume the whole power to himſelf, and 
then monarchy degenerates into deſpotiſm. But ſuch 
a ſeries of revolutions can only take place in many 
years in great ftates. An ifland of fixteen Jeagues 
ſquare 18 of too much conſequence to be peopled with 
flaves. The commander. De Poincy, governor- general 
of the Windward iſlands, hearing of the tyranny of 
Willes, immediately ſeat forty Frenchmen from St. 
Chriſtopher's, who collected fifty more on the coalt 
of St. Domingo. They landed at Tortuga, and hav- 
ing joined their countrymen on the iſtand, they altoge- 
ther ſummoned the Engliſh to withdraw. The Eog- 
liſh, diſconcested at ſuch an unexpected and * 
act, and nat doubting but fo much haughtineſs was 
ſupported by a much greater force than it really was, 
evacuated the iſland, never mare to return. 1 
of 0 
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The Spaniards were more obſtinate. They ſuffered 
ſo much from. the depredations of the pirates which 
were daily ſeat out from Tortuga, that they thought 
their peace, their honour, and their intereſt, were alike 
concerned in getting that iſland once more into their 
own power. Three times they recovered it, and were 
as often driven out again. At laſt it remained in the 
hands of the French, in 1659, and they kept it till 
they were ſo firmly eſtabliſhed at St. Domingo, as to. 
diſregard ſo {mall a ſettlement. | | 

Their progreſs, however, was but flow; and they 
did not draw the attention of the mother-country till: 
1665. Huntſmen, indeed, and pirates, were continu- 
ally ſeen hovering about from one iſland to another ; but. 
the number of planters, who are properly the only. co- 
loniſts, did. not exceed four hundred. The government 
was ſenfible of the neceſſity of multiplying them; aud 
the care of this difficult work. was committed to a gen- 
tleman of Anjou, named Bertrand Dogeron. 


Tuis man, whom Nature had formed 
to be great in himſelf, independent of the — 
{miles or frowns of fortune, had ſerved F 35 ; 
fifteen years in @ regiment of marines, 25 . 
when he went over to America in 1656. Wr ” 
With the beſt contrived plans, he failed * 1 
in his firſt attempts; but the fortitude . | 
he ſhowed in his misfortunes, made his virtues the more- 
eonſpicuous ;. and the addreſs he diſcovered in extricat- 
ing himſelf, beightened the opinion already entertained 

his genius. he eſteem and attachment with which 
he had inſpired the French at St. Domingo aud Tortu- 
ga, induced the government to intruſt him with the 
care of directing, or rather of ſettling that colony. 

The execution of this project was attended with ma- 
ny difficulties, It was neceſſary to ſubdue a law- 
leſs crew, who till then had lived in a ſtate of the mo# 
abſolute independenee ; to reconcile to labour, a troop 
of plunderers, who delighted in nothing but rapine 
and idleneſs z to prevail upon men, accuſtomed to 
trade freely with all nations, te ſubmit to the 9 

eges 
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Teges of an exclufive company formed in 1664 for all 
the French fettlements. When this was effected, it 
then became neceifary, by holding out the advan. 
tages of an indulgent government, to allure new inha« 
bitants into a country which had been traduced as a 
bad climate, and which was not yet known to be ſo 
fertile ns it really was. . | 
Dvgeron, contrary to the general opinion, was in 
hopes of ſucceſs. 'A long intercourfe with the men he 
was to govern, had taught him how they were to be 
dealt with; and his fagacity could fuggeſt, or his honeſt 
ſoul adopt, no method of alluring them but what waz 
noble and juſt. The free-booters were determined to 
o in ſearch of more advantageous latitudes ; he des 
tained them, by relinquiſſring to them that ſhare of the 
booty which his poſt intitled him to, and by obtaining 
for them from Portugal, commiſſions for attacking the 
Spaniards, even after they had made peace with France. 
This was the only way to make theſe' men friends 10 
their country, who otherwiſe would have turned ene- 
mies, rather than have renounced the hopes of plunder, 
The buccaneers, or huntſmen, who-only wiſhed to raiſe 


a ſufficiency to erect habitations, found him ready to 


advance them money without intereſt, or to procure 
them ſome by his credit. As for the planters, whom 
he preferred: to all the-other coloniſts, he gave them 


every poſſible encouragement within the reach of his 


induſtrious activity. 


Theſe happy alterations required only to be made 


permanent, The governor wiſely conſidered, that wo- 


men could alone cement the happineſs: of the men, and 


the welfare of the colony, by promoting population, 
There Was not one female on the new. fettlement. He 
therefore ſent for ſome. Fifty came over from France, 
and were ſoon diſpoſed of to the beſt bidders. Soon: 
after, a like number arrived, and were obtained on ſtill 
higher terms. This was the only way to gratify the 
moſt impetuous of all * paſſions, without quarrels or 
bloodfhed. The whole of the inhabitants' expegted to 
fee helpmates come from their own country, to ſoften 
and to ſhare their fate. But they were atk oi" 
. | 0. 
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No more were ſent over, except women of no charac- | 
ter, who uſed to engage themſelves for three years in 
the ſervice of the men. This method of loading the 
colony with the refuſe of the mother-country, intro» 
duced ſuch a profligacy of manners, that it became ne- 
ceſſary to put a ſtop to ſo dangerous an expedient, but 
without ſubſtituting a better. By this neglect, St. 
Domingo loſt a great many honeſt men, who could 
not live happy there, and was deprived of an increaſe 
of population, which might have proceeded from the 
coloniſts, who ſtill preſerved their attachment to the 
iland. The colony has long felt, and, perhaps, feels 
to this day, the clieQts of ſo capital a fault. 5 
Notwithſtanding this error, Dogeron found means 
to increaſe the number of planters, which were only 
four hundred at his firſt coming, to fifteen hundred in 
four years time. His ſucceſſes were daily increaſing, 
when they were ſtopped at once in 1670, by an inſur- 
rection, which put the whole colony in a ferment. 
Nobody blamed him for an unfortunate accident, in 
which he certainly had not the leaſt ſhare. Bo 
When this upright man was appointed by the court 
of France to the government of Tortuga and St. Do- 
mingo, he could only prevail upon the inhabitants to 
acknowledge his authority, by giving them hopes that 
the ports under his juriſdiction Foul be open to. fa- 


reigners. Yet ſuch was the aſcendent he gained over 


their minds, that by degrees he eſtabliſhed in the colo- 
ny the excluſive privilege of the company, which in 
time engroſſed the whole trade. But this company be- 
came ſo elated with proſperity, as to be guilty of the 
injuſtice of ſelling their goods for two thirds more than 
had till then been paid to the Dutch, So deſtructive 
a monopoly made the inhabitants revolt. They took 
up arms, and after a year of diſturbance they laid 
them down, upon condition that all French ſhips ſhould 
be fred to trade with them, paying five per cent. to 
the company at coming in and going out. Dogeron, 
who brought about this accommodation, axailed him- 
ſelf of that circumſtance to procure two ſhips, ſeem- 
ugly deſtined to convey his crops into . 
. 
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which in fact were more the property of his coloniſts 
than his own. Every one ſhipped his own commodi. 
ties on board, allowing a moderate freight. On the 
return of the veſſel, the generous or cauſed the 
cargo to be expoſed to publick view, and every one 
helped himſelf to what he wanted, not only at prime 
coſt, but upon truſt, without intereſt, and even without 
notes of hand. Dogeron had imagined he ſhould in- 
ſpire them with ſentiments of probity and greatneſs of 
ſoul, by taking no other ſecurity than their own bare 
word. He was cut off by death in the midſt of theſe 
parental offices, in 1675, leaving no other inheritayce 
than an example of patriotiſm, and of every humane 
and focial virtue. 

_ His nephew Pouancey ſucceeded rather to the duties 
than to the honours of his place. With the ſame qua- 
tifications as Dogeron, he was not ſo great a man, be- 
cauſe he followed his ſteps more from imitation than 
from natural diſpoſition. Yet the undiſcerning mul. 
titude placed an equal confidence in both, and both had 
the honour and happineſs to eſtabliſh the colony upon 


a firm N without either laws or ſoldiers. Their 


natural ſenſe, and their known integrity, deter- 


mined all differences to the ſatis faction of both parties; 


and publick order was maintained by that authority 


Which is naturally attendant upon perſonal merit. 


So wiſe a conſtitution could not be laſting; it re- 
quired too much virtue to make it ſo. In 1684, there 
was ſo viſible an alteration, that, in order to eſtabliſh 
a due ſubordination at St. Domingo, two adminiſtrators 
were called in from Martinico, where good policy was 
already in a great meaſure ſettled. Theſe legiſlators 
appointed courts of judicature in the ſeveral diſtricts, 
accountable to a ſuperior council at Little Goyave. 
In procels of time, this juriſdiction growing too exten- 
five, a like tribunal was erected, in 1702, at Cape St. 
Francis, for the northern diſtricts. . 

All theſe innovations could hardly be introduced 
without ſome oppoſition. It was to be feared that the 
hunters and pirates, who. compoſed the bulk of the 


people, averſe from the reſtraints that were going _ 
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be laid upon them, would go over to the Spaniards and 

to Jamaica, allured by the proſpect of great advantag 
The planters themſelves were under ſome temptation o 
this kind, as their trade was burdened with ſo many 
duties, that they were forced to ſell their commodities 
to very little advantage. The former were won by 
perſuaſions, the latter by the proſpect of a change in 
their ſituation, which was truly deſperate. hf vet: 
Skins had been the firſt article of exportation from 
St. Domingo, as being the only things the buccaneers 
brought home. Tobacco. was afterwards added by the 
culture of lands, and it was ſold to great advantage to 
all nation®. This trade was. ſoon confined: by an ex- 
cluſive company, which, indeed, was in a ſhort time ab- 
oliſhed, but with no advantage for the ſale of tobac- 
to, ünce that was farmed out. The inhabitants, hop- 
ing to meet with ſome, favour from government, as a 
reward, for their ſubmiſſion, offered to give the king a 
fourth part of all the tobacco they ſhould ſend into the 
kingdom, free of all . even of freight, upon con- 
dition they ſhould have the free diſpoſal of the other 
three-fourths. They made it appear, that this method 
would bring in a greater profit to the revenue than the 
40 ſols (a) per cent. which were paid by the farmers. 
This propolal, in itſelf ſo very reaſonable, was rejected 
on account of ſome particular private intereſts. The 
coloniſts were exaſperated. by this harſh treatment; 
and luckily for them, they applied themſelves wholly 
| to the culture of indigo and cocoa. Cotton was a 
very promiſing article, becauſe it had greatly enriched 
the Spaniards in former times; but they ſoon gave it 
up, for what reaſon is not known, and, in a few years, 
not a ſingle ſhrub of cotton was to be ſeen. || 
ill hem, all labour bad been performed by hire- 
lings, and by the. pooreſt of the inhabitants. Some 
ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the Spaniards, procured 
them a few negroes. eir number was a little in- 
creaſed by two or three French ſhips, and much more 
by prizes taken from the Engliſh during the war of 
1688, by an invaſion of Jamaica, from whence our 
people brought away three thouſand: blacks in 1694. 
| Without 
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Without ſlaves, the culture of ſugar could not be un · MI = 
dertaken ; but they alone were not ſufficient. Money : 
was wanting to erect buildings, and to purchaſe uten- 


| ils. The profit ſome inhabitants made with the free. 


booters, who were always ſucceſsful in their expedi. 
tions, enabled them to employ the flaves. They there. 
fore undertook the planting of thoſe canes, which 
convey the gold of Mexico to nations, whoſe only mines 
are Fraitfa Hands. K ken at eee r 

But the colony, which had ſtill made a s to 
the north and weſt, though it had loſt ſome of its Ew- 
ropeans, amidſt the devaſtations that preceded the 


outh. This part, which includes fifty leagues of ſea- 
coaſt, had not an hundred inhabitants, all living in huts, 
and all extremely wretched. The government could 
fix upon no better expedient to make ſome advantages 
of ſo extenſive and fo fine a country, than to grant, in 
1698, for the ſpace of thirty years, the propetty of it 
to a company, which took the name of Sr. Louir. This 
company, in imitation of Jamaica and Curacao, was to 
open a contraband trade with the Spaniſh continent, 
and to clear the vaſt tract of land included in the grant. 
This laſt object, as it was the moſt important, was ſoon 
the only one that was attended to. | v4 
" To advance the improvement of agriculture, the 


them. Each perſon, according to his wants and abi- 
lities, obtained ſlaves, which they were to pay for in 
three years, the men at the rate of 600 livres (a), and 
the women at the rate of 450 livres (5). The ſame 
credit was given for goods, though they were to be 
delivered at the market price. The company engaged 
to buy up all the produce of the lands at the ſame rate 
as thoſe commodities were ſold for m the other parts 
of the iſland. The ſociety which had made ſo many 
conceſſions, had no other method of indemnifying 


to them. Even this dependence, reſſive to the 
colouiſt, was ftil ſoftened by allowing | him = 
* D. , t de 


(a) 26 l. 53. (5) 191. 136. 9 d. 
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| take where he pleaſed, whatever he was in want of; 


and to pay out of his proviſions whatever he might 
have occaſion to buy. | 

The naonopolizer, as a torrent that is loſt in the a- 
byſs itſell has made, works his own ruin by his rapa- 
couſneſs, by draining the country where he ezerciſes 
his tyranny. The mi ement of the oppreſſor, 


and the de jection of the oppreſſed, both concur to damp 


induſtry and trade in ſtates ſubjected. to excluſive pri- 


binations. It was ruined by the knavery and extrava- 
gance of its agents, nor was the territory conimitted 


to its care the better for all theſe loſſes, Ihe planta- 
tions and people that were found there, when the 


Company gave up her rights to the government in 1720, 
were owing in a great meaſure to the interlopers. 


It was during the long and bloody war begun on 
account of the Spaniſli ſucceſſion, that this attempt had 
deen made towards the improvement of the colony. 


It might have been expected to have made a ſpeedy 
progreſs, when tranquillity was reſtored to both nations 
by the peace of Utrecht. Theſe: fair proſpects were 
blaſted by one of thoſe calamities which it is not in the 
power of man to foreſee, All the co- aan 
caa-trees upon the colony died in 1715. th wy . 
Dogeron had planted the firſt in 1665. , ee 
In proceſs. of time they had increa-  ** {90 


ſed, eſpecially in the narrow valleys to the weſtward. 


There were no leſs than twenty thouſand upon ſome 
plantations, fo that, though eocoa ſold but for 5 ſols * 
a pound, it was become a plentiful ſource of wealth. 

This loſs was amply compenſated by cultivations of 
greater importance, when the colony was threatened 
with a tatal ſubverſion. A confiderable number of in- 
habirants, who had devoted twenty or thirty years la- 
bour, in a burning climate, to lay up a ſufficiency to 
ſpend a comfortable old age in their native country, 
were gone over to France, with a ſufficient ſortune to 


enable them to pay off their debts and purchaſe eſtates. 


Vor. IV. | X 45 


| Their 
No pence halſpenny. | 


rileges. The company of St Louis affords an in{taace, 
among many of the bad effects of ſuch private com- 
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_ claſhing of arms. It is hard to ſay how far theſe ex- 


| laſted two years. 2 length, the inconveniencies re- 
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Their commodities were paid them in bank notes, 
which turned out to be of no uſe to them. This heavy 
ſtroke obliged them to return poor into an iſland from 
whence they had departed rich, and reduced them, in 
their old age, to ſolicit places, as ſtewards to the ve 

people who had formerly been their ſervants. The 
fght of ſo many unforiunate perſons inſpired a gene- 
ral deteſtation, both of Law's ſcheme, and of the Inde 
Company, which was conſidered as accountable for this 
i1l- concerted project of finance. IThis averſion, raiſed 
by mere compaſſion, was ſoon ſtrengthened by very 


conſiderable perſonal intereſts. 
In 1722, agents came from the India Company, 


| 
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which had obtained an excluſive grant of the negro te 
trade, on condition that they ſhould furniſh two thou- la 
ſand negroes yearly. This was evidently a double mis- pi 
fortune tor the colony, who, not expecting to get above be 
oue · fiſth of the flaves they wanted, foreſaw that even ci 
thoſe would be ſold at an extravagant price. Their is 
diſcontent broke out into acts of the greateſt violence, W to 
Some commiſſaries, who, by their infolent behaviour, le 
had greatly heightened the dread naturally conceived po 
of all monopoly, were forced to repais the ſeas, The int 
buildings where they tranſacted their buſineſs were an 
burnt to the ground. The ſhips that came to them W me 
from Africa, were either denied admittance into the 
harbour, or not ſuffered to difpoſe of their cargoes. 
The chief . governor, who endeavoured to oppoſe theſe 
diſturbances, ſaw his authority deſpiſed; and his orders 
diſobeyed, as they were not enforced by any compul- 
five power, He was even put under arreſt. All parts 
of the iſland rang with the cries of ſedition, and the 


ceſſes would have been carried, had not government 
been ſo prudent as to yield. This extreme confuſion 


ſulting from anarchy, diſpoſed the minds of all parties 
to peace, and tranquillity was reſtored without having 
recourſe to deſperate means. | 

From that period, no colony ever made ſuch a good 
uſe of time as that of St Domingo. They advanced 


with the utmoſt rapidity to a proſperous ſtate. The 
| | _ two 
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two unfortunate wars which annoyed her ſeas, have 
only ſerved to compreſs her ſtrength; which has increas 
ſed the more ſince the ceſſation ot hoſtilities, A wound 
is ſoon healed when the conſtitution of the body is 
ſound. Diſeaſes themſelves are a kind of remedies, 
which, by the expulſion of the vitiated hnmours, add 
new vigour to a robuſt habit of body. They reſtore 
the equilibrium of the whole frame, and impart to it a 
more regular and uniform motion. So war ſeems to 
firengthen and ſupport national ſpirit in many ſtates 
of Europe, which might be enervated and corrupted 
by the proſperity of commerce, and the enjoyments of 
luxury. The immenſe laſſes which almoſt equally at- 
tend victory and defeat, awaken induſtry and quicken 
labour. Nations will recover their former ſplendor; 
provided their rulers will let chem follow their own 
bent, and not pretend to direct their Reps. This prin» 
ciple is peculiarly applicable to France, where nothi 

is requiſite for its proſperity but to give a free counſe 
to the activity of the inhabitants. Wherever nature 
leaves them at full liberty, they ſucceed in giving her 
powers their full ſcope, St Domingo affords a ſtrikin 
inſtance, of what may be expected from a good ſoil 
and an advantageous ſituation, in che hands of French- 


Tais colony has 180 leagnes of ſea- 
coaſt, lying to the north, — weſt, and 2 F- 1 
the ſouth, The ſouthern part extends of r colenye 
from Cape Tiburon, to the point of Beata Cape, which 
takes in about fifty leagues of coaſt, more or leſs con- 
fined by the mountains. The Spaniards had built two 
large towns in that part, at the time of their proſpe- 
rity, but forſook them in their decline. The vacant 
towns were not immediately occupied by the French, 
who might not think themſelves in ſafety ſo near the 
town of St Domingo, where was concentered the chief 
lorce of the nation upon whoſe ruins they were riſing. 
Their privateers, who commonly aſſembled at the little 
and called Vache Iſland, to cruize upon the Caſtili- 
ans, and divide their ſpoils, emboldened them: to begin 
a ſettlement, on the neighbouring coaſt in 1673. It 
* A 2 was 
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was ſoon deſtroyed, and was not refumed till a good 
white after. - The Company appointed to ſettle and ex- 
tend this colony might be of fome ſervice to it; but 
the progreſs it made was chiefly owing to the Englith 
of Jamaica, and the Dutch of Curacao, who being ad- 
viſed to carry almoſt all their ſlaves to this place, bought 
up the produce of a Jand which they themfelves con- 
tributed to improve. The merchants in France have 
at length opened their eyes, and, ſince the year 1740, 
they frequent that part which is the moſt diſtant of 
the colony, though the ſailing out of this road is ſome. 


times very tedious and difficult, on account of the 
- winds. # 


The ſettlement that lies to windward of the reſt is 


called Jaquemel. Though of a pretty long ſtanding, 


it cantains but forty-two houfes. The ſoil of this and 
the neighbouring ſettlements is ſo hemmed in by the 
mountains, that no great opulence is to be expected 
from it; but, in another light, it merits the attention 
of government. Its ſituation is very convewent for 
the reception of any troops or warlike ſtores, which 
the mother-country might chooſe to convey to the co- 
tony, in time of war, and which would run great riſques 
in taking the north ſide, that being the natural and 
conſtant ſtation of the enemy*s ſquadrons. Jaquemel 
may alſo be of great ſervice in another view. The 
little Dutch land of Curacao affords, in times of ho- 
Rilities, an inexhauſtible tore of proviſions. Their 
'vateers being ſtrong and bold enough to beat the 
ittle corſairs of Jamaica, the only Engliſh veſſels that 
Have hitherto obſtructed their operations, have poured 
an immenſe ſtock of proviſions into the port of Jaque- 
mel, during the late troubles. They will continue this 
ſupply as long as we pleaſe, provided we will but ſe- 
cure their landing by proper batteries, or by the pro- 
tection of a frigate or two. This place will ſupply the 
weſtern fide of St Domingo, by a road of eight Teagues 
only, which leads to Leogane and Port-au-Prince, and 
the ſouthern fide by ſmall boats that can eaſily range 

the coaſt. | 
Whilſt Jaquemel is the ſtorehouſe, St Lewis is the 
defence of the iſland. This town, buik in the _— 
| | Nin 
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ning of the preſent century, lies at the bottom of a bay. 
which makes a tolerable harbour. It contains but for- 
ty houſes, and ſeemed to be doomed to eternal wretch- 
edneſs, having naturally no water to drink. Some 
Jews, who live without the gates of St Lewis, at 
lengthy undertook to form an aquedu@, which they 
were obliged to conſtruct at their own expence. This 
place is the ſeat of government, and receives the few. + 
men of war which appear in theſe latitudes. This is 
the only advantage it has; and by this it is enabled 
to protect the — and the wealth of the Cayes, which 
lies ten leagues lower. 

This town ſeems to have been, as it were, thrown 
at random in the bottom of a ſhallow bay, which grows. 
more and more ſo every day, and has but three chan-' 
nels, The anchorage is ſo confined and ſo dangerous“ 
during the equinox, that ſhips. which happen to be 
there at thoſe ſeaſons are frequently loſt. The great 
quantity of mud brought thither by a torrent, called 
the ſouth river, has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that: 
in thirty years time there will be no getting in. The 
canal, formed by the vicinity of Vache Iſland, is of 
no uſe but to obſtruct navigation. The creeks in this 
place are the reſort of the Jamaica corſairs. As they 
craize there without ſails, and can ſee without being; 
ſeen, they always have the advantage of the wind o- 
ver ſuch veſſels as are hindered by. the violence and 
conſtant courſe of the winds from paſſing above the: 
iſand. If any men of war ſhould be forced to put into- 
this bad harbour, the impoſſibility of ſurmounting this 
obſtacle, and that of the currents, in order to get tor 
wind ward of the iſland, would oblige: them to follow 
the tract of merchant ſhips. Doubling, therefore, the- 
point of Labacou; one after another, on account of. 
the ſhoals, theſe ſhips would get between the land and 
the enemy's fire, with the diſadvantage of the wind, 
2 would infallibly be deſtroyed by an inferior ſqua- 

ron. 

The town of Cayes is worthy of the harbour. Is 
contains 280 houſes, all ſunk into ſwampy ground, and 
moſt of them ſurrounded with ſtagnaut water. The 
ur ob this fpot is foul and unwholeſlome; and, on this 


» = account, 
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account, as well as the badneſs of the harbour, it has 
often been withed, that the trade with the mother. 
country conld be transferred to St Lewis. But the ef- 
forts that have been made to bring this about have hi- 
therto been unſucceſsful, and will always be fo, for 
very obvious reaſons. | 

The town of Cayes is furrounded with a plain near. 
ly fix leagues long, and four and a half broad. The 

und, which is very even, extremely fruitful, and 
in every part fit for the culture of ſugar, is well wa- 
tered in many places, and may be ſo every where. 
Nothing is left to make it rival the plain of the Cape, 
but an equal number of flaves. Theſe are daily in- 
creafing, and will ſoon multiply to fuch a number as 
to make the moſt of this fertile ſpot. So many advan». 

es are an inducement to perſons, who croſs the ſeas 
merely in hopes of making a ſpeedy fortune, to go di- 
realy to Cayes. 

To pretend to thwart this partiality, would be to 
retard the progreſs of a good ſettlement to no pur- 
poſe. Even the caprices of induſtry merit the indul- 
gence of government. The leaſt uneaſineſs in the tra- 
der creates diſtruſt, Political and military reaſonings 
will never prevail againſt thoſe of intereſt. The co» 
Jonies are influenced by ne other rule. Wherever there: 
3s moſt money, there they direct their ſteps, and there 
they fix. Frade is a plant that only thrives in a ſoil 
of its own chuſing. It ſtarts at every kind of reſtraint. 
Forbidding the trade of Cayes, would be juſt as ab- 
ſurd a piece of tyranny, as ordering the dealers at a 
fair to quit their ſtallss. | 

All that the French miniſtry could reaſonably pro- 
poſe, would be to- fortify, and, in ſome meaſure, to 
cleanſe this place. Both might be effected, by dig- 
ging a ditch. a} round the town, and the rubb! 
would ſerve to fill up the marſhes within. The ground 
being raiſed higher by this contrivance, would, of 
courſe, grow drier the water, which would be 
brought down from the river into this deep ditch, 
would, with the help of ſome fortifications, ſecure the 
town ſrom the attacks of the eorſairs, and. would — 
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afford a temporary defence, and allow time to capi- 
tulate with a ſquadron. +l 374 po 2h 
We may, and ought to go further ſtill. Why not 
allow an artificial harbour to an important mart, which 
will ſoon be ſtopped? The merchant ſhips that go and 
ſeek ſhelter in what is called the Flemith Bay, not two 
leagues to windward of Cayes, ſeem to point out this 
as the very harbour that is wanted for this town, It 
would contain a good number of men of war, ſafe 
from all winds, would afford them ſeveral careening 
places, would admit of their doubling the Vache Iſland 
to windward, and enable them to carry on with the 
town, along-ſide-the coalt, an intercourſe, which, be- 
ing protected by batteries properly diſpoſed, would 
keep all the corſairs in awe. The only inconvenience 
is, that the ſhip-worm is mare apt to get at the veſſel 
there than in other parts, on account of the nature of 
the bottom, and the calmneſs of the ſea. r r 
There as a ſafer anchorage at the town of Coteanx z 
but it is only fit for ſmall veſſels. The foreign trade, 
which is allowed there in time of war, and can hard- 
ly be prevented in time of peace, has rendered this 
port of conſequence, which, in other reſpects, is al- 
moſt defenceleſs. Next to Cayes, this is the ;princi» 
pal town upon the eoaſt where moſt buſineſs is tran» 
ſacted. Its territory, and the adjacent country, a- 
bounds chiefly in indigo, but very little of this is con · 
veyed to France. | yy nz at Res 
The ſouthern part terminates at cape Tiburon. 
The little ſettlement made there, inſtead of a harbour, 
bas nothing but a road, where the ſea is conſtantly 
rough; but its fortifications are a protection to ſuen 
merchant ſtups as are able to- double the eape. It at- 
fords a retreat to neutral ſhips, which, being purſued 
by the corſairs, have not been able to reach Jaque- 
mel; and likewiſe to our men of war, in danger from 
the violence of the winds in theſe latitudes, or from 
the ſupefior ſtrength of an enemy's ſquadron. 
Though this coaſt is the leaſt of the three belonging 
to the French colony of St Domingo, and that, on the 
laſt day of December 1766, it contained but 33,663 


Haves, yet it is ſo conſiderable, chat che mother- 


country 
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country may expect, in time, as great a produce from 
thence, as from the richeſt of her windward iſlands. 
It is at preſent greatly expoſed, from its vicinity to Ja- 
maica; but, in time, it may be in a condition to threa- 
ten chat bulwark of the Engliſh, when once the lands 

are improved, the country well peopled, the ſea-ports 
fortified and, defended, and when once it has acquired 
that degree of folidity to be a good adminiſtration 
ou ht to brin 

n paſſing — the ſouth to che welt, the next ſet- 
tlement is at cape Donna Maria. It is as yet ſo weak, 
that, in twenty leagues of ſea-coaſt, there are not a- 
bove fiſty Europeans able to bear arms. And, indeed, 
a declaration of war is to them a ſignal of retreat, al- 
though they ventured to remain in their habitations 
during the late hoſtilities. But every inhabitant took 
care to have a ſubterraneous retreat for himſelf and 
his flaves, whenever any corſuir appeared. Notwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, ſeveral of their. works have 
been furpriſed and carried offt. 

The next diſtri, known by the name. of 1 Grande 


D Ane, or l'Anſe de Jeremie, is not ſo liable to theſe 


accidents. This town, ſituated on à riſing ground, 
where the air is pure, has ſome tolerable hace, tend 
is very promiſing. The great plenty of cotton and co- 
coa has induced ſome. he to trade there; and 
it is to this place that corſuirs, which cruize upon the 
coaſt of Jamaica, bring. in their prizes. Culture and 
population have made ſome progreſs, and promiſe 
much more. 

No ſueh thing is to be expedted at Petit Guaves 
This place, ſo famous in the times of free-booters, is 
now a heap of ruins. ' Es former ſplendor was owing 
to a road, where ſhips of all burdens found excellent 
anchorage, counveniencies for retitting, and a ſhelter 
From all winds. As 2 harbour, it would ſtill be fa 
mous and frequented, were it not for the vicinity of 
Gonave, and for the ſtagnating waters of the river A- 
baret, which is Joſt in the moraſſes, and makes the air 
foul and-unwholeſome. 

Leogane, ſituated within five leagues of Petit Gu- 
aves; —— 517 houſes ; which form 4 long quare, 
0 and 
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and fifteen ſtreets, wide and well laid aut. It ſtands 
half a league from the fea, in a narrow but fertile 
plain, well cultivated, and watered with a great many 
rivulets. The inhabitants are extremely defirous of 
having a canal opened from the town to the anchor» - 
age, which would ſave the inconvenience of land-car+ 
riage. If it were adviſeable to have a fortified town on 
the weltern coaft, undoubtedly Leogane would claim 
the preference, It ſtands upon plain ground, is not 
commanded by any eminence, and cannot be annoyed 
by ſhips. - But to fecure it from being ſurpriſed, it 
ſhould be ſurrounded by a rampart of earth, with a 
deep ditch, which might be filled with water withour 
the leaſt expence. This would not coſt near ſo much 
as what has been laid out at Port-ay-Prince ; and 
with what ſucceſs the reader ſhall judge. 

The weſtern part of the iſland was the firſt that was 
eultivated by the French, it being at the diſ- 
tance from the Spaniſh forces, which they had then 
reaſon to fear. This being in the renter of the coaſts 
in their poſſeſſion, they fixed the fear of government 
there. It was firſt ſettled at Petit Gnaves, but they 
were ſoon diſguſted with the barrenneſs and unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of this ſpot. It was then transferred to Leo- 
gone, and aſterwards to Port: au- Prince, which, * 
1750, became ther refidence of a ſuperior council, 


commander in chief, and an intendant. The — 


that was made choice of for the im ended capital, is an 
opening, about 1400 toiſes long, in a direct line, and 
commanded on both ſides. Two harbours, formed 
by ſome little iſlands; have afforded'a pretence for this 
injudicious choice. The harbour intended for trading 
veſſels being now almoſt choaked up, can no longer 
admit men of war with ſafety; and the great harbour 
leligned for theſe being as unwholeſome as the other, 
from the exhalations of the ſmall: iflands, neither is, 
nor can be defended by any thing n a ſuperior 
3 

A ſmall ſquadron might even block up a ſtronger 
one, in ſo unfavourable à poſition. Gonave, which 
divides the bay in two, would leave a free and ſafe 


pallage for the leffer ſquadron; che fea-winds would 
prevent 
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prevent the other ſquadron from getting up to it ; the 
land-winds, by facilitating the exit of the enemy's 
ſhips from the harbour, would leave them the choice 
of retreating through either of the outlets of St Mark 
and Leogane; and they would always have the advan. 
tage of keeping Gonave between them and the French 
ſquadron. I | | 

But what would be the conſequence if the French 
ſquadron ſhould prove the weakeſt ? Diſabled and pur. 
ſued, it could never gain 2 ſhelter that runs ſo deep 
into land as Port-au-Prince, before the conqueror had 
taken advantage of its defeat.” If the diſabled ſhips 


ſhould reach the place, nothing could hinder the ene. 


my from purſuing them almoſt in a line, and even 


from entering the king's barbour, where they would 


take refuge. | | 2. tk 
- The beſt of all tations for a cruize, is that where 
you may chuſe whether yon will accept or decline the 
fight, where there is but a ſmall ſpace to guard, where 
the whole may be viewed from one central point, where 
ſafe anchorage may be found at the end of every tack, 
where one may be concealed without going far, get 
wood and water at pleaſure, and fail in open ſeas, in 
which there is nothing to fear but from ſqualls. "Theſe 
are the advantages that an enemy's ſquadron will al- 
ways have over the French ſhips at anchor in Port- 


au- Prince. A ſingle frigate might ſafely come and 


bid deſiance to them, and would be ſufficient to inter- 
cept any trading ſhips that ſhould attempt to go in or 


out without a convoy. : 
- Nevertheleſs;'a harbour ſo unfavourable as this hath 


determined the building of the town. It extends along 
the ſea-ſhore the ſpace of 1200 fathoms, that is, nears 
ly along the opening which: the fea has made in the 
center of the weſtern coaſt. In this great extent, 
which runs into the land about 550 fathoms, are bu- 
ried 558 houſes, diſperſed in 29 ſtreets. The drain- 
ings of the torrents that fall from the hills make this 
place always damp, without ſupplying it with good 


Water. The inhabitants are obliged to ſend a great 


way to get more wholeſome water. Add to all this, 


the little ſecurity there is in à place commanded 2 


iufulgeſagiif this could be once effected.  _ + 
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the land-ſide, and on the ſea · ſide, and eaſy of acceſs in 
all parts. Even the ſmall . iſlands which divide the har- 
bours, ſo far from defending the town from an inva- 
ſion, would only ſerve to cover the landing. 892477 
This deſcription, which will not be contradicted by 
any unprejudiſed man acquainted with the place, plain- 
ly ſhews, that the government has beſtowed too much 
attention on Port-au-Prince. It would be a fatal error 
obſtinately to fight againſt nature, by endeavouring to 
defend by art a place that lyes open to invaſion on all 
fides. It would ſtill be a greater error, to collect there 
the courts of juſtice, troops, warlike ſtores, proviſions, 
the arſenal, in a word, all that conſtitutes the ſupport 
of a great colony, and at the ſame time to leave it o- 
pen to the enemy. This port ought merely to ſerve for 
the embarkation of the crops gathered in the adjacent 
felds, and in the rich plain of the Cul-de-ſac. This 
would only require a guard fufficient to prevent a ſur- 
prize, and to ſecure the retreat of the inhabitants, who 
will always be ready to abandon a place, which muſt 
inevitably ſurrender on the firſt attack. | 
St Mark is much in the ſame ſituation. This town 
is not very deep, but extends along the ſhore, at the 
bottom of a bay crowned with a creſcent of hills, which 
are only parted from the ſea by a very ſmall plain. Nas 
ture has left this interval of hte and cultivation between 
the aridity of the mountains amd the abyſs of the wa- 
ters. Theſe hills, however, though barren, are not al- 
together uſeleſs : they have the property, which is found 
in no other part of the colony, of : furniſhing as good 
free · ſtone as any in Europe, and the coaſt itſelf ſupplies 
it without much labour. With this ſtone. the town is 
built, which conſiſts of 154 houſes, formerly defended 
by an intrenchment of earth, which no longer exiſts. 
St Mark is a very trading place, All ſuch commo- 
dities as are not ſent to Port-au-Prince are brought 
thither, as likewiſe are all the crops gathered from the 
walls within the town to the mole of St Nicholas. The 
proſperity of this place would be greatly increaſed, if 
the plain of Artibonite could be watered, which is na- 
turally too dry, but would ſurpaſs the beſt lands in 


The 
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The Attibonite takes its name from a river which 
divides it lengthways, almoſt from one end to the 0. 
cher. Ehe waters of this river, ſometimes confined by 
ſluices, flow conſtantly on the higheſt part of the plain, 
The height of the bed of the river has long ago ug. 
geſted the ales of dividing it, and it. has been geome 
rrically demonſtrated that this is practicable; ſo mach 
have entighrened nations the dominion over nature. 
But a project founded on mathematical knowledge ought 
not to be eartied into execution without the atmolt cau- 
tion: The impetuoſity of the ſtream, when ſwelled by 
rains, and the ſofineſs of the foil on which the river 
| flows, make it very dangerous to make any alteration 
in the banka. The ſmalleſt outlet, injudiciouſly made, 
would in a few moments open fuch an enormaus breach; 
as would make way for very alarming and deſtrucdive 
mundations over a vaſt tract of land. 
- Neverthelefs, all the proprictors are impatient to 
ſee this great work undertaken. But adnyniftration 
mult judgewhether private ſocieties, which ſolicit leave 
to procure conveniencies of water that can only ſerve 
to enrich their own grounds, would not be detrimental 
to the project of watering the whole country. Rather 
than ſuffer public welfare to give place to the intereſt 
of a few, the government ſhould aſſiſt thofe who cannot 
afford to contribute towards the general conveyance of 
water. Lhey would ſeon be repaid by an increafe of 
oge ; ſixth in the produce of the colony. This increaſe 
would be greater ſtill, if a method could be deviſed to 
grain that part of che coaſt which is drowned in the 
waters of rhe Artibonite. By ſuch means the man who 
Enjoys the bleſſings af ſociety, makes the earth ſubſer- m 
vient to his own uſe, by altering the courſe of the vi · ¶ co: 
vers. Phe fertiliry he 5 to the land can alone thi 
Juſtify his conqueſts, if indeed art and labour, law and no 
virtues, may be allowed in proceſs of time to atone for 
che injuſtice of an invaſion. | 
Ihe weſtern part of the (colony, Whith, on the laſt 
Gay of December 1766, contained alone 82,080 flaves, 
is ſeparated from the northern part by the mole of St 
Nicholas, which lyes on both coaſts. At tlie extremity 
bf the cape is a good, ſaſe, 3 
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It ſtands directly oppoſite to point Maizi, in the iſland 
of Cuba, and ſeems naturally "deſtined by this poſition 
to become the molt important poſt in all America for 
the convenience of navigation. The opening of the 
bay is 1450 fathoms broad. The road leads to the har- 

the harbour to che baſon. All this great 
receſs is Wholeſome, though the ſea is quite ſtill — | 
The baſon, which ſeems as if made for the purpoſes 
of careening, has not the inconvenience of cloſe har- 
bours. It is open to the weſt and north winds, and 
yet, if they blow ever ſo hard, they can never inter - 
rupt or retard the work in the harbour. The peninſula 
where the harbour is ſituated viſes gradually to the 


plains, which ſtand upon a very large baſis ; it feems 


as it were a ſingle mountain, with à broad and flat top 
—— So with a ye Nope to unite with the reſt of 
the iſland. 

The mole of St Nicholas was 1 orgr-looked: by 
the inhabitants of St Domingo. The baze hills and rocks 
it abounded with afforded nothing worth their notice. 
The uſe which the Engliſh made of it during the laſt 
war has made it of conſequence. The French 
miniſtry; inſtructed by our very enemies, ſent a number 
of Acadians and Germans there, who died very faſt. 
This is conſtantly che fate that attends all new Tettle- 
ments between the tropics. | The few that have out- li- 
ved the fatal eſſects of the climate, of ve xation and po- 
verty, are daily deſertihg the poor and barren ſoit of 
St Nicholas. Poſſibly the freedom granted to foreign- | 
ers to frequent this place may put a ſtop to the em- 
gration. Perhaps the facility with which the coloniſts 
may be able to diſpoſe of their crops and their cattle, in 
conſequence of this communication, may fix them upon 
the lands allotted to them. They produce, * 
no commodities fit for except cotton. 
The next ſettlement to the Mole of S. Nicholas. on. 
the north-coaſt; is called Port Paix. It owed ts dri 
to the neighbourhood -of P z; whoſe inhabitants 
took refuge there when they forſook that iſlaud. The 
moons were cleared fo andy that this is one of the 

thieſt-ſpots in St Domingo, and has long ſince at- 


mined the utmoſt ree of richneſs 3 of 
'Y Vor. IV. * * * * 
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al loop can go up above three miles. All this great 


- anch planted on both ſides with hedges of citron- trees, 
rhick enough to ferve as a fence again 


-with- exceeding (fine. plantatidns 'of coſlſes and indigo. 
Ini theſe! delightful. vales all the ſweets of 
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is capable of; but is not very conſiderable, though in- 
duſtry has been carried fo far, as even to bore moun- 
tains for the conveyance of water to moiſten the grounds. 
They have very little ſugar, and chiefly apply them- 
ſelves to the culture of indigo, coffee, and cotton. It 
is on all ſides ſo difficult to — the Port Paix, that 
i is in a manner cut aff from the reſt of the iſland. 
$5 The next ſettlement to this retired place is Cape Fran · 
edis. This town ſtands on the ſide of an extenſive 
plain, twenty leagues long and four broad. Few lands 
are better watered ; but there is not one river, xhere a 
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e is dntarſeddec wich ſtrait roads, forty feet wide, 


ſt animals. There 
are long avenues of tall trees, leading up to ſeveral ha- 

bitations. It were to be wiſhed ſuch as theſe, had been 
Hanted along the roads; for they would nor only have 
ten ornamental, but would alſd have aſſorded a de- 
e ſhade for travellers, and prevented that ſcarci- 
-of-wogd which is already complainedcef. Though 
rench had: long been ſenſib of che value of this 
fail/-which is rich and fruitſul beyond deſeription, they 
did nat ſet about cultivating it till the year 4670, when 
tizey had nothing ——.— from the/infoads of tlie 
Spauiards, who 11-2 then had continued in that neigh- 
bourhood in a Rate: of hoRility.. 'Þhe method that was 
taken of bringing thither the inhabitants of Santa Cruz du 
and St Chriſtopher's, haſtened the progreſs of this ſet- MW ve 
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_ GHGement.' It is now, of all places in the world, that MW wv] 


which produces the greateſt quantity of ſagir. ele 

Tze plain, which is bounded to che norihi by the ſea, me 
at terminated. to the ſauth by a ridge of mountains, WM the 
which varies in depth from four to eight leagues. Few W m; 
of them are very high; there. is nothing to obhſtruα the cot 
inhabitants ſeveral df them may be cultivated to the 
very Turamiie,--and they are all iaterſected at intervals 


ring are 
enjoyed, without either winter or ſummer, There are 
dut two ſeaſons in the year, and they are equally fine. 
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flowers, realizes the delights and riches of poetical de- 


ſcriptions. Wherever we turn our eyes we are enchant- 
ed with a variety of objects, coloured and reflected by 
the pureſt light. The air is temperate in the day time, 
and the nights are conſtantly cool. The inhabitants 
of the plain, upon which the ſun darts his moſt power- 
ful rays; repair to theſe mountains. to breathe a cooler 
air, and allay their thirſt with whaleſome water. Hap- 
py the mortal who firſt taught the French to ſettle on 
this delicious ſpot./ . = 
This man was one of thoſe whom the ſpirit of into - 
leration in religious matters began to drive out from 
their natire country. A Calviniſt, named Gobin, went 
and reared the firſt habitation at this Cape. More hon- 
ſes were built as the grounds ere cleared. This ſettle- 
ment had already made ſuch progreſs in the compaſs 
of five and twenty years, as to excite the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh. They joined their forces with thoſe of Spain, 
and, attacking it both by land and ſea, in 1695, they 
took, plundered; and reduced it to aſnes. 
A great advantage might have been made of chis 
misfortune. Intereſt, Which is the primary founder of 
all colonies; had induced the inhabitants to chuſe, in a 
harbour that is chree leagues in eircumference, the foot 
of the hill for: the poſm ion of a town, becauſe it was the 
place that lay moſt convenient for the anchorage. This 
ſituation, however, being unwholeſome, ſhould have in- 
duced the coloniſts. to ſettle ſome where elſe, They ne- 
ver attended to this eircumſtance, but rebuilt their town 
where it never ought to have been built at all, in a 
cloſe place, in which the rays of the ſun are rendered 
more ſcorching by the reflection of the mountains, and 
the wind can only come from the coaſt over the 
marſhes. -' Vet ſuch is the richneſs of the adjacent 
country, that the town has always proſpered, and in- 
_ in buildiugs more and more pleaſant and beau- 
mu * i e enten: Nei a3 528 
The Cape is. pow interſected by twenty- nine ſtrait 
ſtreets,» into 226 cluſters of houſes, which. amount to 
910; but theſe ſtreets are too narrow, and having no 
ſlope, are always dirty; for, as they are paved only in 
the middle, che kennels, which are not even on each 
| | Fr 2 | ſide, 
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ide, gather into puddles endigitabants(bentcs ad 
draining off the waters. 

Several ſquares have been planned i in this city. That 
of Notre Dame, though an old one, is hardly levelled, 
It is a long ſquare, with a fountain in the middle, which 
is often dry, for want of being properly ſupplied with 
water. A church has been begun ſome years. fince, 
but its immenſe ſize the want oi money, and the tedi- 
ous importation at ſtone from Europe, makes the work 
go on very ſlowly. The ſquare of Clugny, which is a 
regular one, was built from necc to remove an of. 
fenfive moraſs; and the drying up of this bog mult 
certainly contribute to the wholeſomeneſs of the air, 
The governor's houſe, the barracks, and a royal ma- 
gazine, are the only public buildings that attraR the 
notice of the curious; but the humane obſerver cannot 
avoid beholding with pleaſure thoſe foundations that 
are called the houſes of Providence. Moſt of the French, 
when they firſt come into the colony, are deſtitute of 
reſources and talents,. and, before they have acquired 
induſtry to get their living, are almoſt all carried off 
by ſickneſe. At the Cape, theſe diſtreſſed creatures, 
without money and without friends, are taken into two 
habitations, where the men and women are ſeverally 
provided with every thing they want, till they can get 
employed. It is a ſhame that ſuch an excellent inſtitu- 
tion has not been copied in other places; a negleR e- 
qually repugnant to humanity and good policy. | 

It would be for the intereſt of trade to ere in all 
colonies ſuch hoſpitable houſes as thoſe of St 1 
Theſe may be ſaid to be truly pious and divine in 
tutions, as they are calculated for the preſervation ci 
mankind. Whether it is owing to this, or to good ma- 
nagement in other reſpects, certain it /is, that fewer 
in proportion die at the Cape than in the other towns 
along the ſea-coalt. The care that has been taken to 
purity the air, by draining the fens, the thorough clear- 
ing of the hills, the proximity of a plain almoſt com. 
pleatly cultivated, all theſe circumſtances have concur: 
red to correct the noxious influence of an unheakby 


ſituation. 


_ The harbour of the Cape deſerves to — the 
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rich produce of all the adjacent country ; and it ĩs ad- 
mirably well adapted to admit the ſhips that come from 
Europe. IT'he air is the beſt in the ifland. It is expo- 
ſed to no wind but the north-eaſt, and cannot even be 
hurt by this, the entrance being full of reefs, which 
break the violence of the waves. A (hip gets out very 

eaſily, and ſoon launches into the open ſe .. 
Fourteen leugues to wind ward of the Cape is Fort 
Dauphin. It was formetty'a town, which was called 
Bayaha; but it has ſince. been removed nearer to the 
ſea, and has changed its name with its place. The new 
town lies in the inmoſt center of à ſpacious harbour, 
which has only one outlet, formed by a channel, 150 
fathoms long, and about t broad. It is ſurrounded 
by a river to the welt, and terminated by the ſea-ſhore 
on the eaſt. - The fort ſtands on a very ſmall peninſu. 
la to the north, and on the ſouthern ſide is the plain. 
The town contains as yet but ſeventy. houſes. Id is at 
a ſufficient diſtance from the mountains, to be out of 
the reach of any hill that might reflect the heat; but 
fome ſens in the neighbourhood make the air unwholes 
ſome. 'The' fortifications are ſufficient to keep a ſquas 
dron at bay for two or three days. 
Though this be ſuch a fine and ſafe harbour, tlie 
major part of the produce of its own plain is tilt ſent 
to the Cape. The maſs of trade will always attract the 
leſſer branches, and great ſea · ports will abſorb: and dry 

up ſmall ones. | \ 


— I „ eee of the 
whole colony of St Domingo amount- 08 
ed only to — — weight * kgs Cf 
of indigo, 1,400,000 of white ſugar; | . 
and 21,000,000 of raw ſugar: he plantations were 
extended, and, in 734, thole of cotton and coffee were 
added. In 175% the commodities were ſold upon the 
ſpot, for 28,833,584 Ryres ®, It is true, they received 
from the mother- country to the amount of 40,628,580 
livres I worth of goods. But if rhe colony got into 
debt, it was only to haſten its proſperity... The popu- 
tt x9 8 Set 10 amel 2:27 vo Gera lation 
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the blacksor free mulattoes, were reckoned 1362 men ft 
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lation of whites amounted then to 7758 men capable 
of bearing arms; to 2525 women, either widows or 
married; to 781 young marriageable perſons ; to 1691 
boys, and 1503 girls under twelve years of age. Among 


to bear arms; 1626 widows or married women; 1cog 
boys, and 864 girls under twelve years of age. Ihe 
manufactures were peopled with 79,785 negroes; 53,81) 
negro women; 20,518 negro boys, and 18,428 negro 
girls. Of raw ſugar they worked 344 plantations, and 
255 white ſugar; 3379 of indigo; and there were cul - 
tivated 98,946 cocoa trees; 6,300,367 cotton plants; 
and 21,053,842 caſſia trees. The proviſions of the co- 
lony were 5,520,503 banana trees; 1,202,849 plots 
of potatoes; 226,098 plots of yams ; and 2, & 30, 586 
trenches of caſſava. The cattle did not exceed 643,454 
horſes and mules, and 92,946 heads of horged cattle. 
In 1764, St Domingo had 8786 white men able to 
bear arms, of which 4306 lived in the north, 3470 in 
the weſt, and only 1010 in the ſouth. Theſe forces 
were increaſed by 4114 mulattoes or free negroes, who 
we”: enfolled. Of theſe there were 497 to the ſouth, 
io to the weſt, and 1370 to the north. | 
The number of flaves were 206,0c0 of all ages and 
of both ſexes, parcelled out as follows: 12,000 in nine 
cities, ſome artificers, and ſome employed in domeſtic 
ſervices ; 4000 employed in the leſſer towns, in the tile 
and brick kilns, pot-houfes, lime kilns, and ether ne- 
ceſſary handicrafts ; 1000 deſtined to the cultivation 
of proviſtons and kitchen grounds; and 180,000 to 
productions for exportation. Since this eſtimate was 
made, about fifteen thouſand negroes have been brought 
annually into the colony. Theſe have not ſupplied 
the place of the dead, for that vacancy was more than 
filled up by flaves ſmuggled into the ifland; nor have 
they been employed as ſervants in the cities, where 4 
leſſer number is kept than formerly. Theſe freſh ne- 
were all able-bodied men, and have been put to 
the labours of the plantations, which they muſt have 
greatly improved. Neither have the plantations recei- 
ved any injury by the ſubſtituting of ſome articles in 
heu of others. | "WW TOE 
. Iuſtead 
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Inſtead of indigo, which began to yield but poorly 
on ſome grounds that were too much ſpent, forty new 
ſugar plantations have been formed. There are now 
260 to the north, 197 to the welt, and 84 to the fouth. 
The refining works have been increaſed in ſtill greater 
proportion than the plantations, and the quantity of 
white ſugar is almoſt doubled. Cotton has made great 
progreſs in the valleys to the welt, and coffee has thris 
ven prodigiouſly in thoſe to the north. Some planta- 
tions of cocoa. have even ſprung up in the woods of the 
great bay. Peace has reſtored the old branches of 
trade, and opened new ones. Under her protection e- 
very thing proſpers, and the conſtitutes the felicity of 
both worlds. WISH 14 | . 

We may affirm, from undoubted authority, that, in 
the courſe of the year 1767, there have been exported 
from this colony no leſs than 52,718,781 pounds weight 
of raw ſugar z 51,562,013 pounds of white ſugar ; 
1,769,562 pounds of indigo; 150,000 pounds of co- 
coaz 12,197 977 pounds of coffee ; 2,965,920 pounds 
of cotton; 8, 470 of hides in the hair; 10,350 tanned 
hides; 4, 108 calks of rum; 21,104 caſks of mol: s. 

This is the ſum total of the productions entercu at 
the cuſtom houſes of St Domingo, in 1767, and ex- 
ported on board 347 ſhips ſent from France. The 
goods taken in under fail, the overplus of the weight, 
the payment of the ſinuggled blacks, cannot have car- 
ried away lefs than a fourth part of the produce of the 
colony, which mult be added to the known eſtimate ot 
her wealth, | Since that period, all the plantations ar“ 
increaſęd, and thoſe of coffee trebled. - - - » 

Opinions differ as to the inereaſe it is ſtill capable of 
attaining. Some think it may be doubled, others rate 
it only at one third. All agree that culture will ſtil} 
admit of great improvements, which may be expected 
from the activity of the nation that is poſfeſſed of fo 
improveable a foil. But can the nation hope to reap 
the fruits of her labours? Is it certain that ſhe will al- 
ways preſerve che property of them? Theſe two queſ- 
tions deſerve a ſerious diſcuſſioan. int 
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= 14. 7 21 Tus trade which the French of 8. 
FD Domingo carry on with their indo. 

French 1 7 lent neighbours is of more | conſe; 
57555 71 2 quence than it is generally thought 
7 hint to be. They ſupply them with ſtock. 
nd. . © 4 ings, hats, linens, guns, hard-wares, 
iſa, and fome wearing apparel z and re. 
ceive in payiment; hor ſes, horned cattle both for ſlaugh. 
ter and for labour, ſmoaked beef and hacon, ſkins, and 


laſtly, 12 or 1, 500, ooo livres , which the court of 


Madrid devotes annually to the maintenance of the 
governor, the clergy, and the troops in the firſt ſettle: 


ment the Spaniards ever made in the new world. Ex. 


cepting ſome few Portugal pieces which retain a no- 
minal value, far above their intrinſic worth, they have 
no coin but what they draw from their n<ighbours the 
Spaniards. Revolutions only, which it is impoſſible to 
foreſee, can ever put a ſtop to this intercourſe between 


the two nations that divide St Domingo, and which is 


carried on both by land and ſea. Here mutual wants 
get the better of inbred antipathy, or elſe the uniform- 
ty 5 nnen ies theſe ſeeds of pee 
1 7 l iT were wo be wiſhed chat the Frencl 
the cal | | coloniſts were as certain of always keep- 
3 2 ing up their connection with Europe: 
7 Had the firſt adventurers of that nation 
continuance . who went over to St: Domingo been in 
th E à condition to think of plantations; they 
Mm rege. would doubt leſs have ſerzed- upon that 
part of the iſland which lies moſt to windward, which 
they might eaſily have done. The plains on that ſide 
are large and fertile; the land lies quite open to tlie 
ocean; the coaſts are ſafe; the harbours may be en- 


tered as ſoon as diſcovered; and people loſes agb of 


them the very day they ſail out. The track is ſuch that 
no enemy can form any ambuſcade; the coaſt is unfit 
for cruiſing ; theſe latitudes are convenient for the Eu- 
ropeans, and the paſſage (expeditious. © But, as the 
ſcheme of the firſt Frenc navigators was to attack the 
Spaniſh ſhips, and to infeſt the gulph of Mexico, the 
93 they occupied in St Domingo were ſur. 


About 59,0001. on an average. Tounded 
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rounded by Cuba, Jamaica, the Turks, Tortuga; the 
Caicos, Goyava, and Lucayos iſlands ; where the roads 
jye concealed, and are the lurking places of the cory 
ſairs. They are alſo ſarrounded by a multitude of ſand- 
banks and rocks, which make the progreſs of a. ſhip 
flow and uncertain z and by narrow ſeas, which muſt 
give a great advantage to the enemy, either for land- 
ing, for blocking up, or for cruiſigngg. 

No effetuil remedy will ever be found out againſt 
ſo many dangers, but a ſquadron conſtantly kept there 
in time of war, and always in motion. Whether it 
has been owing to inability in the government to af - 
ſord this kind of protection to the colony, or to the 
negligence of the admirals, who have lain by inactive 
in the harbour with their armed veſſels, certain it is, 
that hitherto the only plan of defence which could ſe - 
cure the trade of 8t Domingo has never been purſued, 

If the miniſtry and the navy ſhould alter their prin- 
ciples and their vonduct, the fir thing to be done will 
be to protect the latitudes about the Cape, where the 
navigators coming from France always enter in time 
of war, and moſtly too in the time of peace. The want 
of reconnoitring the promontory of la Grange, ſituated 
ten leagues higher up, brings thither ſwarms of priva- 
teers, who ſeldom miſs their prey. Two govd armed 
veſſels ſtationed there would eaſily make themſelves 
maſters of that cruize. If, contrary to all expeQation, 
the enemy ſhould come with a ſuperior force, no doubt 
they muſt yield; but it would probably be bur for a 
ſnort time. e oa br | tb 9, 2 

Having thus facilitated the entrance of ſhips to the 
Cape, the next thing would be to ſecure their going 
out, which might be effected in the following manner: 
One of the two men of war, which ſhould always de 
ſtationed in the harbour, would take ſeveral merchant- 
men under her convoy, fee them ſafe out, and return 
within three or four days at furtheſt. She would ſel- 
dom be in any danger, becauſe ſhips. of the line are 
hardly ever ſeen in thoſe parts, nor could they be there 
without being obſerved. | tn 09 

Whilſt one part of the ſquadron was employed in 
protecting the navigation of the north, the reſt, which 


ſhould 
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ſhould be the moſt conſiderable part, would cover the 
other coaſts of the colony. This part would have its 
chief Ration at Port- au Prince. Two of theſe veſſels 
would go from thence to the Mole of St Nicholas, as 
dangerous a place ſor ſhips going from the Cape to the 
weſt and ſouth, as la Grange for thoſe that want to 
land at the Cape. They ſhould” never pals the point 
of the Mole; the forces ſtationed to the northward 
ſuould endeavour'to ſcour the ſea as far as that place, 
which is of the more conſequence, as all the armament; 
from New England going to Jamaica mult be inter. 
cepted at this paſſage they are obliged to make. The 
ſquadron of Port-au-Prince ſhould further be com- 
miſſioned to ſhe w itſelf now and then to the ſouthward 
of the iſland, to protect its own Jatitades, and to con- 
vey all home ward - bound ſhips till they got clear of the 
iſland. It might even — eruize off Jamaica 
when it could be ſparſmee. 
Having thus provided for the ſecurity of the produce 
of the colony from the attempts of the enemy, it is in- 
_ *eumbent on the mother -· country to take the neceſſary 
meaſures ſor preſerving ſo valuable a property. + 
DI neee Tromomogy ef yr OG, 7 
„ * In former times, the Spaniards, 
. who til} occupy half the iſland, 
in 2 2 7%, ere formidable rivals. As ſoon 
F 47 $1, as the French had made their ap- 
and Spa- Dom | 
niards at St-Dom-. Pearance at St Domingo, warm con- 
- 22 teſts aroſe between tlie two nations. 
„ il A few private and inſignificant men 
r eee 
mil of beth. cle. rventured to go to war with a peo: 
4462 6 Edo ach ple armed under a regular autho- 
ena ut 97 1 rity. Theſe men were acknowled- 
ged by cheir country as ſoon as they were thought Rrong 
enough to maintain themſelves in their uſurpations. 
commander was ſent to them, who bore the name of 
INE of Tortuga and St Domingo, which title has 
nce been changed to that of governor-general of the 
— The brave man who was firſt ap- 
pointed to command thoſe intrepid adventurers, caught 
their ſpirit to ſuch a degree as to propoſe to his court 
the conqueſt of the whole ifland. He pledged his = 
Nec a or 
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for tlie ſucceſs of the undertaking, provided they would 
ſend him a, ſquadron firong enough to dior 1 . 
harbour of the capital. 94 
The miniſtry of Verſailles, negl-Qiog. A * which 
was in reality more practicable than it appeared to 
them, leſt the French expoſed to continual hoſtilities. 
Notwithſtanding, this, they always repulſed them; ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and even carried devaſtation into the enemy's 
country; but thoſe animoſities kept up in their minds 
a ſpirit of robbery and plunder, gave them an averſion 
from uſeful labours, and ſtopt the progreſs, of agricul- 
tare, which ſhould be the ultimate end of every well> 
regulated colony, and tlie firſt, object of every ſociety 
that is in the poſſeſſion of; lands. The error, whi 
France had fallen into, in not ſeconding the ardour 
the new coloniſts for the conquelt of La whole, idande 
was likely to have loſt her that, part, of which, ſhe 
already in poſſeſſion. Whilſt che F A ys _— 
in carrying on the war of 1688 9 oe Europe, the 
Spaniards and the Engliſh, v bo breaded. ſeeing 
them fiemly eſtabliſhed at St Domingo, united then 
lorces,.t9 driye chem out. Their, ficl attempts gave 
cem reaſon to expect a compleat ſucceſs, when they 
quarreled, with each. ther, and from that time became 
irreconcileable enemies. 1715 who managed the 
colony with much ſagacity and great, feen. took 
advantage of their diviſions to attack them one after 
the other, He firſt (fell, upon Jamaicgs where he de- | 
royed all with. fre and ſword., 118 thence, he Wa 
preparing to turn 12. arms againſt St Domingo, an 
would infallibly have reduced the whole iſland, had he 


not been ſloppedl. in. this expedition by orders from his 
court. 

The houſe of Bourbon aſcepded the throne 192 
and the, French loſt all, hopes of conquering St 
go. Hoſtilities, which had not exen been ſulgended 
there, b the treaties..of, Aix-la- Chapelle, Nimeguen, 
and Ryſwick, ceaſed at laſt between people who coul. 
never he true friends to each other. The French plant - 
ers recovered their tranquillity. , For ſome time paſt, 
their ſlayes, taking advantage of the national diviſions, 
had ſhaken off their chains, and removed into a Mr 
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where they found ſreedom and no labour. This de. 
fertion, which muſt naturally have increaſed, was a. 
bated by the Spaniards entering into à contract to bring 
home the fugitives to their neighbours, for the ſum of 
250 fivres ® a- head. Although this agreement was not 
very religiouſly obſerved, it proved a powerful check 
till the diſtarbances that broke out between the two na. 
tions in 1718. At this period the negroes deſerted their 
works in multitudes. *I'his loſs induced the French to 
think of reviving their old project of expelling totally 
from the iſland. ſuch neighbours, Who were equally 
dangerous by their indolence, and by their turbulent 
ſpirit. The war did not laſt long enough to bring a- 

bout this revolution. At the concluſion of the peace, 
Philip V. gave orders for the reſtitution of all the fu- 
Litives that could be found. They were juſt embarked, 
ob ſent to their old maſters, when the people roſe and 

tẽ them at liberty: an act which we could hardly diſ- 
approve, had they been prompted to it by humanity, 
rather than by national hatred. It will always be plea- 
Ang to ſee people excited to rebellion on account of the 
fla very of the miſerable negroes. Thoſe who were rel- 


cued on this occafton fled into inacceſſible mountains, 


where they have fince multiplied to ſuch a degree, as to 
be able to afford a ſafe retreat to all the flaves that can 
find means go join them. There, in conſequence of the 
cruelty of civilized nations, they become as free and as 
fierce as ſo many tygers, in expectation, perhaps, of a 
chief and a conquetor, who may reſtore the violated 
righrs of makind, by ſeizing upon an iſland which ſeems 
to have been intended for the ſlaves who till the ground, 
and not for the tyrants who water it with the blood of 
thoſe victims. 1 ir | 
The preſent ſyſtem of politics will not allow France 
and Spain to be at war with each other. Should any 
event occaſion a rupture between the two nations, not- 
withſtanding the compact between the two crowns, it 
would probably be but a tranſtent quarrel,” that would 
not allow time for projecting conqueſts which muſt ſoon 
be reſtored. © The enterprises on both ſides would, 
TAS een 113.1 * * 4 therefore, 
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therefore, be confined to ravaging the country; and, in 
this caſe, the nation that does not cultivate, ar lealt at 
St Domingo, would prove formidable, by its very po- 
verty, to that which has. already made ſome progreſs 
in the culture of its lands. A Caſtiſian governor was 
{» ſenſible of the advantage that the indolence and po- 
verty of his people gave him, that he once wrote to 
the French commandant, that if he forced him to an 
invaſion, he would deſtroy more in the compaſs of one 
league, than they could, if they were to lay walte all 


the country he commanded, - 


Hence it is demonſtrable, that, if a war ſhould break 
out in Europe between the two powers, the moſt active 
of thoſe powers ought to aſk for a nentrality in favour 
of this iſland. Perhaps, it would be for the intereſt of 
both, that it ſhould be totally in the hands of the moſt 


laborious. But, even tho? the court of Madrid ſhould 


reſolve to relinquiſh a rerritory which is rather a bur- 
den to Spain, there are ſtill many difficulties remaining. 
Great Britain, who is now miſtreſs of the fate of A- 


merica, would hardly conſent to ſuch an acceſſion of 


wealth to her rival. | 


A more natural ſcheme, and which onght to meet; 


with no oppoſition, would: be to fix the boundaries of. 


the two nations that ſhare St Domingo. This arrange- 


ment ought to have taken place on the acceſſion of 
Philip V. to the throne ; an event which gave to the 
French poſſeſſions a degree of ſtability and legality they 
never had before. It might have been expected, that 
the nation which gave the other a king, ſhould have ſti - 
pula ed, that all the territory lying between the coaſts 
they inhabited to the north and ſouth ſhould remain 
under their dominion. More powerful intereſts then 
claimed the attention of both parties; and this diſcuf- 
ſion was put off to another time, which is never come. 
Not 2 ſingle conference has ever been opened to ſettle 


this difficulty. This negle& has been the occaſion of 


much bloodſhed amongſt the inhabitants. The ſeeds. of 
rage'and diſcord were ſown in every breaſt; and at 
at laſt, in 1730, both nations took up arms to deſtroy 
each other. The principal people of both colonies ſuc- 
ceeded at that zime in calming their fury, by a provi- 
Vor. IV. 2 konal 


* 
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| by the ſubjecte of one of the crowns, are the encroach. 
ments of individuals upon each other; they are not 


rigbts of both powers are ſtill the ſame, ſince they 


' river of Maſſacre, extended then to the river Vagus. 
As far as the point of Cape Beata, have been contracted 
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ſional convention; but the ſucceſſors of thoſe able and 
moderate men may not always have the ſame author.. 
ty or the ſame good fortune. The moſt effectual me. 
thod would be to put an end for ever to this inteſtine 
; war, by legally authenticating the reſpective property 
- of both parties. TI ' | 
To proceed with order and jultice, it would be pro. 
per to go as far back as the year 1700. At that period, 
Hoch nations, being upon friendly terms, remained the 
[juſt owners of the lands they then poſſeſſed. The en. 
croachments made during the courſe of this century, 


become lawful poſſeſſions by being tolerated ; and the 


have not been abrogated, directly or indirectly, by any 
convention. 

Now it is evident, from inconteſtable facts, that, in 

inning of this ceatury, the French poſſeſſions, 

which are now bounded on the northern coaſt by the 


Thoſe of the fouthern coaſt, which had been puſhed on 


in proceſs of time to the inlet of Pitre. This revolu- 
tion kus been inſenſibly brought about, and is the na- 
tural conſequence of the economical ſyſtem of the two 
Neighbouring nations. The one, which has applied 
itſelf chiefly ro agriculture, has collected all its poſſoſ- 
Bons towards the moſt frequented ports, where the pro- 
duce might be moſt readily diſpoſed of. The other, 
-whoſe ſubjects were [ſhepherds rather than planters, 
wanting more room for the breeding of cattle, have ¶ muni. 
Feized upon all the forfaken lands. By the nature of WM gain 
things, the paſtures have been enlarged, and the fields I that i 
.contracted, or at leaſt brought cloſer together. It is} th. 
not equitable that the moſt induſtrious nation, tha: Þy th 
-which does moſt good to the — by improving it, Jama 
ſhould: be firipped by the other, which only wanders WM fatior 


About, and conſumes without propagating. illand 


or eig 
do cot 


Th 


It would not be ſo eaſy to fix the boundaries of the 
French in the inland parts, the frequent and daily re- 
yolmions that have happened there having ä 


of the Mirehalai. By this barrier, the French are con- 
fined every where, excep:ing the points of Mole St Ni- 
cholas and Cape Tiburon, to a narrow lip, which ex- 
tends no where more than nine leagues and a half, and 


in ſome places not above fix leagues. This territory” 


ſorms a kind of creſcent, whoſe convexity takes in 250. 
leagues of ſea-coaſt, to the north, weſt, and ſouth. But 


theſe limits cannot ſubſiſt, for à reaſon which muſt” 


get the better of all other conſiderations. 
The French fettlements to the north are divided 
ſrom thoſe to the weſt and ſouth by inacceſfible moun · 


tains. The impoſſibility of ſuccouring them, expoies - 


them to the invaſions of a power which is equally an 


enemy to both nations. The common danger, which 


d engage 
the court of Madrid to ſettle the limits in ſuch a man- 


creates a kind of reciprocal intereſt, ſho 


ner, that her ally may find the aſſiſtance ſhe may want 
for her defence. The land that ſhould be given vp is 
mountainous, a very indifferent ſoil, and at a di- 
ſlance from the ſea. 'Fhe proprietors of theſe lands, 
which arc, indeed, uncultivated, but covered with 
flocks, ſhould be indemnified by France, with a gene- 
roſity which ſhould leave them no room to regret what 
they had loſt. | 


Wren the poſſeſſions of the colony 12 
are thus connected and ſupported with- Meaſures which 


m, by an uninterrupted chain of com- N 2 * Az 
munication, they muſt be fortified a- r Ae 


gainſt the attacks of the only enemy N 
that is truly formidable, the Engliſh. 2 
If they mean to attack St Domingo de. 44.1 
by the weſt or ſouth, they will collect their forces at 
Jamaica; if by the north, they will make their prepa- 
rations at Barbadoes, or ſome other of the Windward 
lands, from whence they may reach the Cape in ſeven 


or eight days; whereas it would take five or fix weeks 


to come to that port from Jamaica. 
The weſt and fouth are incapable of being defended. 
. 2 2 „ The 
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much uncertainty and coniuſion. The two colonies are 
at preſent ſeparated by the mountains of Qunamunthe, 
of the Frou, of the Great River, of the Artibonite, and 


| 
L | 
{ 


tation called Perrcin, at the diſtance of 10,000 fat hogs 
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'Fhe immenſe extent of the tract renders it impoſſible 
to maintain any connection or regularity in the motions 
of the troops. If they are diſperſed, they become uſe. 
leſs by being divided; if they are collected, for the de. 
Fence of ſuch poſts as are moſt liable to be attacked, 
from the natural weakneſs of their poſition, they would 
be in danger of being all loſt at once. Large battalions 
would be but a burden upon ſuch extenſive coaſts, which 
preſent too much flank or too much front to the ene- 
any. We muſt be content with erecting or keeping up de « 
batteries to protect the roads, the merchant ſhips, and 


r 
the coaſting trade, to keep off privateers, and even td us 
prevent the landing of a man of war or two, that might 7 


come to ravage the coaſt and levy contributions. The 
light troops, which are ſufficient to ſupport theſe bat- 
teries, will give ground in proportion to the advances 
of the enemy, and only take care to avoid ſurrendering 
till they are in danger. We = 

But it is not-necefſiry that we ſhould give up every MW tua 
kind of defence. At the back of each coaſt, there 
ſhould be a place for ſhelter and for reinforcement, al- they 
ways open for retreat, out of the enemy's reach, ſaft 
from infults, and able to repulſe an attack. This ſhould 
be a narrow paſs, where we might intrench and defend MW ;,,: 


ourſelves to advantage. Such is that of la Gaſcogne "ay 


on the weſtern coaſt. It has every natural advantage and 
of ſi'uation, with this only inconvenience, that it is not but 
placed in the middle between all the quarters. The ge- 
neral rendezvous for the ſouth, eſtabliſhed on the plan- 


from the Cayes, is a retreat capable of very great re- 
filtagce. In the center of all motions of retreat, it com- ¶ csg 
prehends all that can be withed for as a deſence. Na- rich 
ture has provided it with a narrow paſs, and, at che ther 
ſame time, covered its flanks, and leit an opening t to n 
the back, which, whilſt it {huts every avenue againſt an T 
enemy, ſecures a communication with the inter ior parts vy x 
of the colony. 8 ; Gave 

From theſe impregnable retreats they may continu Phi: 
ally harraſs the conquercr, who, having zo ſtrong hold, 
will be perpetually expoſed to ſurprize. ITheſe alarms 
would be doubled, it our people were provided ** 4 
k | * 
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few ſquadrons of light horſe, which might be procu- 
red at a ſmall expence. The Spaniards of St Domin- 
go ſell Andalufian horfes at « moderate price, which 
are very tractable, and yet full of ſpirit, are unſnod, 
and feed all the year round in the meadows, where 
they fleep in the open air. Theſe are excellent for ſkir-. 
miſhes, and they will afford time to wait for ſuccours, 
which may be brought up at any time from the north. 
The troops employed in this ſervice,” may, ſhould there 
de occaſion for it, fly to the aſſiſtance of thoſe other 
parts of the colony which can only be attacked by 


ſea. | 
All thoſe who are acquainted with the iſland of St 
Domingo know that the French ſettlements make as 
it were two diſtin colonies, one to the ſouth and weſt, 
and the other to the north, which have no real and 
beneficial communication with the continent. So that 
even ſuppoſing the Engliſh were ſo ſtrong, or had ac- 
tually got a Frm ſooting in the weft and ſouth, they 
never could penetrate to the north by land. Should. 
they attempt it, it muſt be by that narrow flip which 
joins the French poſſeſſions on the weſt and north, at 
Cape St Nicholas, or elſe by eroſſing the Spaniſh terxi- 
tories, both which are impracticable. | 
The firſt is a barren defert, fo full of foreſts, paſſes, 
and precipices, that a man on foot cannot get througꝭ 
but wich much time and extreme labour. The other 
way is not much better. It hes acroſs the Spaniſh. 
mountains, which are high, barren, and craggy, and 
whoever ſhould attempt to paſs them mult expect to be 
haraſſed. The northern coaſt, therefore, being inac- 
ceſſible by land, can only be attacked by fea. As it is 
richer, more populous, and lefs extenſive than the o- 
ther two, it is more adapted to ſupport a land war, and 
to make a regular defence. | | 
The ſea ſide, which is more or leſs rocky, is in ma- 
ny places ſwampy ground, and the mangroves, which 
cover theſe marthes, make them quite impenetrable. 
This natural defence is not ſo common as it was, ſince 
many of theſe copices have been cut away. But the: 
landing places, which are commonly no better than 
$3Ps, furrounded on both ſides by theſe woods over- 
TEL | 23 flowed * 
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flowed with water, require, but a moderate front tg 
ſtop. them up. Magazines, and other ſtone buildings, 
are common there; they furniſh poſt for the erection 
of battlements, and ſecure the placing of ſome maſked 
batteries. e 1 

This firſt line of the ſhore ſeems to promiſe, that a 
coaſt of eighteen leagues, ſo well detended by nature, 
would, when ſeconded, by the valour of the French, 
put the enemy in danger of being beaten the moment 
they ſhould land. If their ſchemes were diſcovered, 
or if the diſpofitions they were making at ſea ſhould 
Point out from afar the place of their landing, the 
forces might repair thither and prevent ii. But expe- 
8 the infallible advantage of ſquadrons at 
It is not only the firing of broadſides from the ſhips to 
cover the approach of the boats that facilitates landing, 
it is the impoflibility there is of guarding every part of 
the coaſt. A ſquadron at anchor threatens too many 
Places at once. Land forces move very ſlowly about 
the windings of the coaſt, while the boats and ſloops 
arrive ſpeedily by a ſhorter way. The affailer follows 


{the ſtring, while the defender muſt go all along the 


bow. Diſappointed and wearied out with a variety of 
Motions, the latter is not leſs apprehenſive of thoſe he 
ſees by broad day light, than of the manceuvres of the 


might, whuch he cannot ſee. | * 
In order to be able to oppoſe a deſcent, the firſt thing 
40 be done is to ſuppoſe it actually accompliſhed ; all 


Dur courage and ſtrength is then exerted in taking ad- 


 wantage of the delays or miſtakes of the enemy. As 
{oon as they are obſerved at ſea, they may be imme- 
diately expected on land, as if they dropt from the 
_ slouds. A large ſhore, on which a landing may be 
effected, will always leave the plain of the Cape open 
o invaſion ; fo that the chief attention muſt be direc- 

ted, not to the ſea ſhore, but to the inland parts. 
The inland parts are in general covered with ſugar- 
«6anes, which being more or leſs high, according 2 — 
degree of maturity, ſucceſſively make the fields appear 
ſo many thickets. Theſe are occaſionally ſer on fire, 
do cover a march, to retard the-enemy's N ae 
go: ecclve 
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deceive and aſtoniſh' them. C'S two hours, inflead of 
fields. covered with crops, nothing is to be ſeen but an 
immenſe walte, covered with ſtubble. 

The partitions of the cane grounds, the W 
and the fields where the proviſion grows, no more 
obſtruct the motions of any army than our meadows. 
Inſtead of our villages, they have their habitations, 
which are not ſo populous, but ſtand thicker. The 
thick and ſtrait hedges of citron trees, are cloſer and 
more impenetrable than the fences that igcloſe our 
fields. This is what conſtitutes the greateſt difference 
in the view of the fields of America and. thoſe of Eu- | 
rope. 
| 88 the plain of the 8 there are but — 
rivers, ſome few brooks, and little hillocks. In general 
] the country is flat; there are ſome dikes ack inun- 

' dations, few ditches, if any; a wood or two, but not 
rery thick; a few fens, a ground that is overflowed 
| in a dorm, and grows duſty again with twelve hours 
q ſan- ſhine, rivers that fill one, day and dry the next: 
; 
; 


ö 
— 


A * 


ſuch is the general face of the country. This diverſi- 
ty muſt afford advantageous encampments, and it muſt 
ever be remembered, that, in a defenſive war, the paſt 
one removes to cannot be too near the one that is quit- 
ted. ' 
It is not the province of a writer to preferibe rules 
to military men. Cæſar himſelf told us what he had 
done, not what we are to do, Topographical deſcrip- 
tions, determining the goodneſs of ſuch or ſugh a poſt, 
the combination of marches, the art of encampments 
and retreats, the moſt learned theory; all theſe muſt 
be ſubmittech to the eye of the general, who, with the 
principles in his head, and the materials in his hand, 
applies both to the circumſtances of time and place, as * 
they chance to occur. The military genius, though 
mathematical, is dependent on fortune, which tuits neg 
order of the operations to the diverſity of appearances 
Rules are liable to numberleſs exceptions. The IM. | 
execution almoſt always alters the plan, and diſcom- 
Poles the ſyſtem of an action. The courage or ſhyneſs 
of the troops, the raſhneſs of the enemy, the good or 
bad lucceſs 4 his meaſures, an accidental combat, an 
unforeſgen 
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unforeſeen event, a ſtorm that ſwells a torrent, à high 
wind that conceals: a ſnare or an ambufcade "under 
clouds of duſt, thunder that ſrightens the horſes, or 

is confounded with the report of the cannon, the tem. 
perance of the air, which conſtantly influences the ſpi. 
rits of the commander and the blood of the ſoldiery: 

All theſe are ſo many phyſical or moral cauſes, which, 
by their uncertainty, may oyertiry the beſt concerted 
ſchemes. 

Whatever place is made es of for' a de gear on 
the north fide of St Domingo, the town of the Cape 
wilt always be the object. The lan wilt undoubt- 
. edly be ſomewhere in the bay of the Cape, where the 
ſhips will be ready to avgment the land- forces with 

two thirds of their crews, and to furniſh them with 
oviſions, artillery, ammunition, and whatever they 
may want for the ſiege of that opulent fortreſs. It is 
towards this bulwark of the colony that all endeavours 
to keep off the affailer muſt be directed. The choice 
of advantageous poſitions will, in fome meaſure, make 
up for the inequality of numbers. At the moment of 
landing, the ground muſt be diſputed, by ſupporting a 
kind of falſe attack, without engaging the whole of the 
troops. The troops mult be poſted in ſuch a manner 
as to ſecure two retreats, the one towards the Cape, to 
form the garriſon of tat place, the other in the nar- 
row paſſes of the mountains, where they will keep an 
intrenched camp, from whence they may annoy the 
beſiegers and retard the taking of the place. Should 
the place ſurrender, as it would be an eaſy matter to 
favour the evaſion of the troops when they evacuate 
the place, all the buſineſs would not yet be over. The 
mountains in which they would take refuge, inacceſſi 
ble to an army, ſurround the plain with a double or 
treble chain, and guard the inhabited parts, by very 
narrow paſſes, which may be eaſily defended. The 
Principal of theſe is the defile of the Great River, where 
the enemy would find two or three paſſes of the river, 
that reach from one mountain to the other. In this 
place four or five hundred men would ſtop the moſt 
numerous army, hy only finking the bed of the waters. 
This reſiſtance might be feconded "fy 5,000 IEG 
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both white and black, who are ſettled in theſe valleys. 
As the white men are more numerous here than upon 
the richer lands, and their crops are ſmaller, they can- 
not afford to-conſume any great quantity of the pro- 
duce of Europe, ſo that what they cultivate is chiefly 
for their own ſubſiſtence ; from this they might eaſily 
ſupply the troops that ſhould defend their country. 
Any deficiency: in the article of freſh meat, could be 
made up by the Spaniards, who breed vaſt quant;tes: 
of cattle on the backs of theſe mountains. 

After all, it may happen that the firmneſs of the 
troops may be worn out by the want of proviſions or 
warlike ſtores, and they may be either forced or turn- 
ed back. This ſuggeſted the idea, ſome years ago, at 
Verſailles, of building a fortifed town in the center of 
the mountains. Marthal Noailles was a warm advo- 
cate for this ſcheme. It was then imagined, that by 
means of ſome redoubts of earth ſcattered along the 
coalt, the enemy might be enticed by regular attacks, 
and inſenſibly exhauſted by the loſs of a great many 
men, in a climate. where ſickneſs deſtroys more than 
the ſword, It was ſuggeſted that no more ſtrong holds 
ſhould be erected on the frontiers, where they lye expo- 
ſed to the invaſion of the maſters of the ſea, becauſe, 
while they are incapable of, defending their own habi- 
tations, they become ſo many bulwarks for the con- 
querors, who can eaſily take and guard them with 
their ſhips, and make a depoſit, or Tos from thence 
arms and men to keep the vanquiſhed in awe, An en- 
tirely open country was better, in their opinion, for a 
power that has no maritime ſtrength, than forces dif- 
perſed and forſaken upon ſhores waſted and depopu- 
lated by the intemperature of the climate. 

It was in the center of the iſland that the hopes of 
eſtabliſhing a ſolid defence were conceived. A road 
of twenty or thirty leagues, full of obſtacles; where 
every march would coſt ſeveral fights, in which the 
advantage of the poſt would render a detachment form- 
idable to a whole army; where the removing of the 
artillery would be tedious and laborious; where the 
dithculty of convoys, and the diſtance of communica- 
tion with the ocean; F whey n ching, in ſbort, would 

conſpire 
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conſpire to deſtroy the enemy: Such was to be as it were 
the placis of the intended fortification. This capital 


was to ſtand upon high ground, where the air is more 
pure and temperate than in the plains below; in the 


midit of a country which would ſupply the town with 


neceſſaries, particularly rice; ſurrounded with flocks 


and herds, which, feeding upon a ſoil moſt favourable 


to their increaſe, would be reſerved for times of need; 
and provided with ſtore-houſes proportioned to its ſize 


and garriſon. Such a city would have changed the 
colony into a kingdom, able to ſupport itſelt for a long 
time; whereas its preſent opulence only ſerves to weak- 
en it, and, having ſuperfluities without neceſſaries, it 


_ enriches a few proprietors, without affording them ſuſ- 


tenance. 


If the enemy had made themſelves maſters of the 
fea-coaſt, which nobody would have diſputed with 


them, and were defirous of collecting the produce, they 
would ſtand in need of whole armies to keep merely 
upon the defenſive ;/ for the conxinual excurſions from 
the center would not permit them to do any more. 
The troops in the inland parts of the iſland, always 
might eafily be relieved 
by recruits from Europe, which would find no difh- 
eulty in penetrating to the center of a circle of ſo im- 


menſe a circumference ; whereas all the Engliſh flzets 


would not be ſufficient to fill up the vacancies which 
the clunate would be continually making in their gar- 
riſons. | | 

Notwithſtanding theſe apparent advantages, the pro- 
ject of a fortification in the mountains has been dropt, 
and a ſyſtem purſued which would confine the whole 
defence of the iſland to the Mole of St Nicholas. This 
new plan could not fait of being applauded by the 
planters, who do not like to ſee ramparts near their 
Plantations, as they do them more miſchief than they 
can do them good. They are ſenſible, that the whole 


force being direed to one point, they ſhould have 


none hut light troops left in their neighbourhood on 
the three coaſts, which are ſufficient to drive away the 


, eorfairs with their batteries, and are, beſides, very con- 


venient defenders, ever ready to yield without refilt- 
9 | | ance, 
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ance, and to diſperſe or capitulate on the leaſt intima - 
tion of an invaſion. 105 +15 

This plan, fo favourable to private intereſt, has alſo 
met with the approbation of ſome perſons well verſed 
in military affairs. They were of opinion, that the 
few troops which the colony will admit of, being in a 
manner loſt in ſo large an iſland as St Domingo, would 
make an appearance at the Mole. Bombardopolis is 
the place that has been choſen, as the moſt reſpectable 
poſt. This new city ſtands on the margin of a plain, 
which is high enough to be cool. Its territory is co- 
vered with a natural ſavannah, and adorned with groves 
of palm trees of various kinds. It is not overlooked, 
which is an uncommon circumſtance at St Domingo. 
It might be made a regular place, and of any ſtrength. 
If it did not prevent an invaſion, it would at leaſt hin- 
der the conquerors from getung a firm eſtabliſhment 
upon the coaſts. | 

It were to be wiſhed, ſay the Rateſmen, that, from 
the ficſt moment they begun the works at the Mole, 
they had at once fortified it to the degree that fo ad · 
vantageous a ſu uation will admit of. It is a treaſure, 
the poſſeſſion of which ſhould have been ſecured as 
ſoon as it was diſcovered. Should this precious key of 
St Domingo, and, indeed, of all America, fall into the 
hands of the Engliſh, which it may very poſſibly do on 
the breaking out of a war, which cannot be far off, 
this Gibraltar of the new world would be more fatal to 
France and Spain than even that of Europe. | 

It is no wonder if all the precautions which have 
been taken hitherto for the defence- of St Domingo, 
have had ſo little ſolidity in them. As long as forecaſt 
and protection ſhall be confined to ſecondary means, 
which can only protract, not prevent, the conqueſt of 
the iſland, no invariable plan can be purſued, Fixed 
principles are the charter of ſuch powers as can de- 
pend upon their naval fosce, to prevent the loſs of, or 
ſecure the recovery of their colonies. Thoſe of France 
are not guarded by thoſe floating arſenals, which can 
at the ſame time attack and defend. Their mother- 
country is not yet poſſeſſed of ſuch a navy as to make 
ker formidable. But does ſhe at leaſt govern her 


ons 
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ſeſſions abroad by the maxims of ſound policy and good 
order? This is what we ſhall next inquire into. | 


& „ Pus Britiſh government, ever actu. 
. 2 A ated by the 2 — ſpirit, which ſe. 
moe eee, dom deviates from the true intereſts 
eſtabliſhed in the f che ſt h ied i h 
French hands. of the- ſtate, has carried into the ney 
| world that right of property which is 
the ground work of her legiſlation. From a conviction, 
that man never thinks he fairly poſſeſſes any thing but 
What he has lawfully acquired, they have, indeed, fold 
the lands in their iſlands, but at a very moderate price, 
to ſuch as were willing to clear them. This method ap- 
"> peared to them the beſt calculated to haſten the culti: 
vation of the lands, and to prevent partialities and jea- 
Jonfies, the neceſſary conſequences of a diſtribution 
guided by caprice or favour. ' 


7 1, FRAXCE has taken a method ſeeming- 
4 he right of ly more generous, but not fo — 
* L 72 that of granting lands to all who appli- 
25 us * 2 ed for them. No regard was paid to 
2 » ttheir abilities or circumſtances ; the in- 
| __ tereſt of their patrons determined the 
extent of the land they obtained. It is true, it was ſti- 
pulated, that they ſhould begin their ſettlements with- 
in a year after the grant, and not diſcontinue the clear- 
ing of the ground, upon pain of forfeiture. But, be- 
ſides the hardſhip of requiring thoſe men to be at the 
*expence of clearing the land, who could not afford to 
purchaſe, the penalty fell upon them only, who, not ha- 
ving the advantage of family and fortune, could not 
make intereſt with che - great; or upon minors, who, 
being left deſtitute by the death of their parents, ought 
rather to have been aſſiſted by the public; whereas 
every proprietor who was well recommended or ſup- 
ported, was not called to account, though he let his 
grounds lye fallow. | eie 
To this partiality, which evidently retarded the pro- 
reſs of the colonies, we may add a number of ill- jud- 
ged regulations relative to domeſtic life, Firſt, it was 


required of every perſon who obtained a grant of land, 


ro 


” of 


— . 1 
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to plant 500 trenches of manioc for every ſlave he had 
upon his plantation. This order was equally detri- 
mental both to private and public intereſt, as it com- 
pelled the planter to encumber his ground with this or- 
dinary production, when it was able to bear richer 
crops, and rendered the poor grounds, which were on- 
ly fit for this kind of culture, uſeleſs. This double 
fault could not but leflen the growth of all kinds of 
commodities; and indeed this law, which affected the 
difpoſal of property, has never been ſtrictly put in exe- 
cution; but as it has alſo never been repealed, it (till 
remains a ſcourge in the hand of any ignorant, capri- 
cious; or paſſionate miniſter, who may chuſe to make 
uſe of it againſt the inhabitants. This evil, however, 
is not the leaſt of the grievances with which their legi- 
lation is chargeable. The reſtraint of the Agrarian 
laws is ſtill increaſed by the burden of the labours im- 
poſed upon the vaſſals. IT A 5. 
There was a time in Europe, that of the feudal go- 
vernment, when gold and ſilver had little or nothing 
to do with public or private bargains. The nobles 
ſerved the ſtate, not with their purſes, but with their 
perſons; and thoſe of their vaſſals, who were their 
property by right of conqueſt, paid them a kind of quit- 
rent or homage, either in the fruits of the earth, or in 
ſo much labour. Theſe cuſtoms, ſo deſtructive to men 
and lands, tended. to perpetuate that burbarity to which 
they owed their riſe. But at laſt they were dropped 
gradually, as the authority of kings prevailed in over= 
throwing the independence and tyranny of the great, 
by reſtoring freedom to the people. The prince, now 
become, the ſole maſter, aboliſhed, as a magiſtrate, ſome 
abuſes ariling from the right of war, which deſtroys. 
every other right. But ſeveral of theſe uſurpations, 
which time had conſecrated, were ſtill preſerved. That 
of the average, or a certain proportion of labour requi- 
red of the vaſſals, has been kept up in ſome ſtates, 
where the nobles have loſt almoſt all, and the people 
have not acquired any advantage by it. The liberty 
of France is at this day infringed by this public bon- 
dage, and this inj — 3 — 2 if to 
ve it a colour of juſtice. The conſequentes of this 
FR. IV. „ A2 MI rid 
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" Horrid ſyſtem have been ſtill more ſeverely felt in the 
colonies.” The culture of theſe lands, from the nature 
of the climate and of the productions, requiring expe- 
dition, cannot eaſily ſpare a number of hands to be ſent 
a great way off, and employed in public works, which 
are often uſeleſs, and ſhould never be carried on but by 
idle hands. If the mother-country, with all the vari- 
ous means ſhe can employ, has never yet been able to 
correct or mitigate the hardſhips of theſe ſervices, ſhe 
ought to confider what evils muſt refult from them be. 
yond the ſeas, where the direction of theſe works is 
committed to two overſeers, who can neither be direc. 
ted, cenſured, nor controuled, in the arbitrary exerciſe 
of abſolute power. But the burden of theſe ſervices is 
Hght, when compared with that of the taxes. 


A tax may be defined to be a con- 


Are re 2 tribution towards public expence, ne- 

2 4 w ft ceſſary for the preſervation of private 

| iſlands? * property. The peaceable enjoyment 
of lands and revenues, requires a pro- 


per ſorce to defend them from invaſion, and a police 
that ſecures the liberty of improving them. Whatever 
is paid towards the maintenance of public order, is 
right and juſt; whatever is levied beyond this, is ex- 
tortion. Now all the government expences, which the 
mother -· country is at for the colonies, are repaid her 
by the reſtraint laid upon them, to cultivate for her 
alone, and in ſuch a manner as is beſt adapted to 
her wants. This ſubjection is the moſt grievous of all 
tributes, and ought to exempt them from all other 
Taxes. I 

Any one mult be convinced of this truth who re- 
flocts on the difference of ſituation between the old 
world and the new. In Europe, ſubſiſtence and home- 
conſumption are the principal objects of culture and of 
manufactures ; exportation only carries off the overplus. 
In the iſlands, the whole is to be exported. There, ſub- 
ſiſtence and property are alike precarious. 

In Europe, war only deprives the manufacturer and 
the huſbandman of their foreign trade; the buſineſs ſtill 
goes on at home. In the iſlands, hoſlilities annihilate 

N | every 
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every thing; there are no more ſales, no more bargaingz 
no more circulation ; the planter hardly recovers his 
colts. b | ; 4 

In Europe, the owner of a ſmall eſtate, who can al- 
ford to lay out but little, improves his land as much in 
proportion as he that has a wide demain and immenſe 
treaſures. In the iſlands, the improvement of the ſmall- 


eſt plantation requires a pretty good ſtock to begin 


with. - ; | | 

In Europe, it is commonly one citizen that is indebt- 
ed to another; and the ſtate is not impoveriſhed by 
theſe private debts. The debts of the lands are of a 
different nature. Many planters, in order to carry on 
the labour of clearing their grounds, and to repair the 
loſſes incurred by the misfortunes of war, which had 
put a ſtop to their exports, have been obliged to bor- 
row ſuch, large ſums, that they may be confidered ra- 
ther as farming the trade, than as proprietors of the 
plantations. iz * 1 is 
Whether theſe reflections have not occurred to the 
French miniſtry, or whether particular circumſtances 
have obliged them to depart from their plan, certain it 
is, they have added freſh taxes to the obligation alrea- 
dy laid on the colonies to draw all their neceffaries 
from France, and to ſend thither all their own com- 
modities. Every negroe has been taxed. In ſome ſet» 
tlements, this pole-tax has been confined to the work- 
ing blacks, in others it was laid on all the flaves with- 
out diſtinction. Both theſe arrangements have been 
oppoſed by the colony aſſembled at St Domingo : Ler 
us now judge of the force of their arguments: 
Children, and old and infirm men, make up about 
one-third of the ſlaves. Far from being uſeful to the 
planter, fome of them are only a dead weight, which 
humanity alone can prompt him to-ſupport, while the 
reſt can afford him only diſtant and uncertain hopes. 
It is hard to conceive how the treaſury ſhould -have 
thought of taxing an object that is already chargeable 
to the Owner. | | : * 5 
The pole- tax upon blacks extends beyond the grave: 
that is to ſay, it is fixed upon a perſon who exiſts no 
Suppoſe a flave dies aſter the aſſeſſment has 
| Aas been 


v * 


time or other, if ever he means to retrieve his waſted 
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been made, the maſter muſt continue to pay the tax, 


though he is already a great loſer by the death of his 


Black, who was a part of his ene and whoſe la. 


ew was a part of his income. 
' Even the working ſlaves are not an exaRt/tariff of 
tha appraiſement of a planter's income. With a few 
roes, a good foil will yield more than a poor one 
wil with a great many. The commodities, tho' they 


are all procured by the labour of thoſe perſons upon 


whom the tax is equally laid, are not all of the ſame 
value. The changing from one kind of culture to an- 


other, which the ground requires, ſuſpends for a while 
the produce of labour. Droughts, inundations, fires, 


devouring inſeQs, often deſtroy the fruits of labour. 


Suppoſe all things alike, a leſſer number of hands makes 


in proportion a leſſer quantity of ſugar ; either becauſe 
the whole of the wants muſt be taken into conſidera- 
tion, or becauſe labour is truly productive only fo fat 
as it can ſeize the moſt . opportunities. 
The Poll. tax upon blacks becomes a more intoler- 
able grievance ſtill in time of war. A planter who can- 
not then difpoſe of his commodities, and muſt run in 
debt to ſupport himſelf and to keep up his land, is fur- 
ther ob';ged to pay a tax for ſlaves whoſe labour will 
Hardly be equivalent to their maintenance. Nay, he is 
often” conſtrained to ſend them far from his plantation, 
for we imaginary wants of the colony, to feed them 
there at his own expence, and to ſee them periſh, whill 
ne is under the cruel neceflity of replacing them one 


and faking lands. . 
Ihe burden of the pes lay Rilt heavier upon ſuch 
of the proprietors as were abſent from the colony, for 
theſe were condemned to pay the tax treble, which was 
the more unjuſt, as it was a matter of indifference to 
France''wherher her commodities were conſumed at 
Home or in the iflands. It could not ſurely be her in- 
tention-to hinder the emigration of the coloniſts. It is 
only by the mildneſs of the government that citizens 
can be fixed in a country, not by Prohibitions and pe- 
nmalties. Beſides, men who, by hazardous labours car- 
— ou in a ſultry climate, had contributed to the * 
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kc proſperity, ought to have been indulged in the li- 
herty of ending their days in the temperate regions of 
the mot her- country. Nothing could more e ally 
rouze the ambition and activity of numbers of idle peo- 

le, than to be ſpectators of their fortune, and the ſtate 
Night thus get rid of theſe uſeleſs men to the profit of 
induſtry commeree. wir hn 4 IF 
Nothing can be more detrimental to both than this 
taxing of the blacks, as the neceſſity of ſelling obliges- 
the planter to lower the price of his goods. Selling 
cheap may be an advantage, when it is the reſult of 
great plenty, and of a very briſk. circulation. But 2 
man is ruined, if he muſt conſtantly carry on a loſing 
trade, in order to pay taxes. Taxation is like an ulcer, 
where the dead fleſh. devours the living. In proportion 
as the blood paſſes into any place hy circulation, it is 
rendered unfit for nouriſhment. Trade is deſtroyed by 
the abſorbing channels of the treaſury, which is always 
receiving, but never returns any thing. N 
Laſtly, it is a very difficult matter to levy this tax, 
Every proprietor muſt give in an annual account of the: 
number of his ſlaves. To prevent falſe entries, they: 
muſt be verified by clerks or exciſemen. Every negro- 
that is not entered muſt be forfeited 3 which would be 
a very abſurd practice, .beeauſe every labouring negro: 
is ſo much ſtock, and by ſeizing him, you diminiſh the 
culture, and annihilate the very object for which the 
duty was laid. Thus, in the colonies, where nothing 
can praſper without a profound tranquillity, a deſtrue- 
tive war is earried on between the collectors of the tax 
and the planter. Law-ſuis are numerous, removals 
frequent, rigorous meaſures become neceſſary, and the 
colts are great and ruinous. Ped Ale 

If the negro tax is unjult in its extent, unequal in 

its diviſion, and complicated in the mode of levying it, 
the tax laid upon the commoditics that are carried out 
of the colonies is nearly as injudicious. The govern» 
ment ventured*to do it from a perſuaſion that this du- 
ty would fall entirely upon the conſumer and the mer- 
chant ;. but there cannot be a more dangerous error in: 
political economy than this. £388 | 
Tha ad; of rr money to buy 
884.5 | | a 3 | what. 8 
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what is conſumed chis muſt be gained by labour and 


all labour, if things are traced up to their origin, 
is in fact paid by the firſt proprietor out of the produce 
of the carth. This being dhe caſe, no one artieſe can 
be always growing dearer, but all the reſt muſt riſe in 
proportion. In this ſituation, there is no profit to be 


made upon any of them. If chis equilibrium between 


the articles of commerce be removed, the conſumption 
of the advanced article will decreaſe, and, if it decreaſe, 
the'price will fall of courſe, and the dearneſs way Rave 
been only tranfient. 

The merchant can no more take the duty upon bim 


than the conſumer. He may, indeed, advance it once 


or twice; but, if he cannot make a natural and neceſ- 
fary profit upon the commodities-ſo taxed, he will foon 
drop that branch of trade. To hope that competition 
will force him to take the payment of the duty out of 
His profits, is to ſuppoſe that his profits were exorbitant, 
and that the competition, which was then inſufficient, 
will grow'briſker when the profits are leſs. If, on the 
other hand,” things were as they ought to be, and the 
profits no more than 1 it is ſuppoſing that the 
competition will fubfiſt, though the profits that gave 


rie to it ſubſiſt no longer. muſt admit all theſe 
abſurdities, or allow that it is the planter in the iſlands. 


who pays the duty, whether it be levied from the firſt, 
cond; or hundredth band. ' 

Far from thus burthening the cultivation of the co- 
Jonies with taxes, it ought to be encouraged by liber- 


alities, ſince by the ſtate of probibition in which their 
trade is kept, theſe liberalities, with all the fruits of 


them, muſt of neceflity return to the mother- country. 
If the ſituation of a ſtate that is involved by loſſes or 
ment, will not admit of liberalities, or ea- 


23 
ning the fubſects of their burthens, the payment of the 


taxes in colonies themſelves might, at leaſt, be ſup- 


preſſed. and the produce of them levied at home. This 
would be the next beſt ſyſtem that could be purſued, 


and would be equally agreeable to the to worlds. 


Nothing is ſo pleaſing to an American, as to remove 


from his fight every thing that denotes his dependence. 


Wearied with the * of collectors, he — 
8 
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hors a ſtanding tax, and dreads the increaſe of them. 


He ſeeks in vain for that liberty whick he thought to 
have found at the diſtance of two thoutand leagues 


from Europe. He ſpurns at a yoke which purſues him 


through the ſtorms of the ocean. Diſcontented and 
inwardly repining at the reſtraint he ſtill feels, he 
thinks with indignation on his native country, which, 
by the name of mother, calls for his blood inſtead of 
feeding him. Remove the image of his chains from 
his ſight ; let his riches pay their tribute to the mothers 
country only at landing there, and he will fancy him; 
ſelf free and privileged; though, at the ſame time, by 
lowering the value of his own commodities, and en- 
hancing the price of thoſe that come from Europe, he, 
in fact, ultimately bears the load of a tax of which he 
is ignorant. |? 


Navigators will alſo find an advantage in paying gn- - 


ty only upon goods that have reached the' place of their 
deſtination, in their full value and without any riſque, 
and will reſtore the capital of their ſtock along with 
the profits. They will not then have the mortification 


of having purchaſed of the prince the very hazards of 


ſhipwreck, and of loſing a cargo for which they bad 
paid duty at embarking. Their ſhips, on the contra- 
ry, will bring back in goods the amount of the duty, 


and the productions being advanced in value about 
twenty · one per cent. by exportation, the duty will hard- 


ly be ſelt. 

- Laſtly, the conſumer himſelf will be a gainer by it, 
becauſe the coloniſt and the merchant cannot benefit 
by any regulation, of which in time he will not feel the 
good effects. All the taxes will no fooner be reduced 
to a ſingle one, but trade will be clogged with fewer 
formalities, fewer delays, fewer charges; and conſe- 


quently the goods can be afforded at a cheaper rate. 


Even the ſtate might find a conſiderable political 
advantage in this. By this new arrangement, there 
would be ſuch a things a country, in outward ap- 
pearance, exempt from all taxes, and enjoying abſolute 
freedom. Such an event would be the more ſtriking, 
at a time when the Engliſh colonies groan under the 
burthen of freſh taxes. The contraſt would aggravate 
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their - ſufferings ; their murmurs and their boldneſs 
would know no bounds ;- they would learn to place 
ſome confidence in a government which they have hi- 
therto accuſed of being tyrannieal ; and, in caſe of a 
revolt in North America, that vaſt region would be 
leſs afraid of putting itſelf under the protection of 
France. 100 e eee 
This ſyſtem of moderation, which every thing ſeems 
to point out as the fitteſt, might be eaſily introduced. 
All the productions of the iſlands are ſubject, at their 
entry into the kingdom, to the name of Domaine d' Oc- 
cident, or Weſtern Domain, which is fixed at three and 
a half per cent. with 2 ſols *® per livre. Their value, 
which is the rule for the payment of the duty, is de- 
termined in the months of January and July. It is fix. 
ed at twenty or five and twenty per cent. below the 
real courſe, "The weſtern office allows beſides a more 
conſiderable tare than the ſeller in trade does. Add 
to this duty, that which the commodities pay at the 
cuſtom-houſes of the colonies, which brings in much 
the fame, and thoſe that are paid in the inland parts 
of the iſlands, and we ſhall have the whole of the re- 
venue which the government draws from the ſettle- 
- ments in America. | | 
If this fund was confounded with the other revenues 
of the ſtate, we might be apprehenſive that it was not- 
applied to the purpoſe of its deſtination, which ſhould. 
be ſolely the protection of the iſlands. The unforeſeen. 
exigencies of the-royal treaſury would infallibly divert 
it into another channel. There are ſome moments when 
the critical ſtate of the diſeaſe will not admit of calcu- 
lating the 4nconveniencies of the remedy. The moſt 
gent neceſſity engroſſes the attention. Nothing then 
is ſafe from the gripe of arbitrary power, urged * the 
wants of the preſent moment. The miniſtry continues. 
to take, in hopes. ef ſoon replacing; but theſe hopes 
are always baffled by ſreſh wants, | 
Hence it appgars, that it would be highly neceſſary 
that the cheſt deſlined for the duties on the productions 
of the colonies ſhould be quite ſeparate from. the re- 
venues of the kingdom. The mopies depoſited there 
would always be ready to anſwer.the demands of. thoſe 
1 A penny. ſettlements. 
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ſettlements. The coloniſt, who always has ſtock to ſend 
over to Europe, would gladly "give it for bills of ex- 
change, when he was once affured that they would 
meet with no delays or difficulties; This kind of bank 
would ſoon create a new tie and freſh correſpondence 
between the mother-country and the iſlands ; the court 
would be better acquainted with the ſtate of their af- 


fairs in theſe diſtant countries, and would recover the 


credit they have long fince loſt, but which is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, eſpecially in time of war. We ſhall 
now put an end to our diſcuſſions on taxes, and paſs on 
to what concerns the militia. - 


Tus French iſlands, like thoſe of „. N 
other nations, had at firſt no regular 2 mM 2 
A . ulated 
troops. The adventurers, who had % ©, *: — 
conquered them, took a pride in de- andi? * 
fending themſelves, and the deſcend- {fe 
ents of thoſe intrepid men thought themſelves ſtrong 
enough to guard their own poſſeſſions. They had no- 
thing, indeed, to do, but to repulſe a few g eſſels, which 
came and landed ſome ſailors and foldiers, as undiſ- 
ciplined as themſelves, | 99.2 = 
Things are now changed. As theſe ſettlements be- 
came richer, it was to be expected that they would 
ſooner or later be attacked by Zuropean fleets and 
armies,” and this made it neceſſary to ſend them other 
defenders. The event has ſhewn the inſufficiency of 
a few ſcattered battalions, to make head againſt the 
land and fea forces of Eogland. The coloniſts chem- 
ſelves have been convinced that their own efforts could 
never prevent a revolution, and fearing that a fruitleſs 
reſiſtance would only exaſperate the enemy, they were 


more inclined to capitulate than to fight. Having be- 


come political calculators, they felt themſelves unfit 
for military operations, and paid their money to be 
diſcharged from a ſervice, which, though glorious in 
its principle, had degenerated into a burthenſome ſervi- 
tude. The militia was ſuppreſſed in 1764. 
This act of compliance has been applauded by thoſe 
who only conſidered this inſtitution as the means of 
preſerving the colonies from all foreign invaſions. They» 
p imagined, 


= Of” 
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imagined, very judiciouſly, that it was unreaſonable 16 
require that men, who were grown old under the hard- 
ſuips of a ſcorching climate, in order to raiſe a large 
fortune, ſhould expoſe themſelves to the ſame dangers 
as thoſe poor victims of our ambition, who are perpe- 
tually hazarding their lives for. five-pence a-day. Such 
'a ſacrifice has appeared unnatural, and the miniſtry, 
who gave up ſo vain and burthenſome a defence, have 


- received applauſe. 


Others, who are better acquainted with the Ameri- 
can ſettlements, have not judged ſo favourably of this 
innovation. The militia, ſay they, is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the interior police of the iſlands, to prevent the 


revolt of the ſlaves, to check the incurſions of the fu- 
gitive negroes, to hinder the banditti from aſſembling 


in troops, to protect the navigation along the coaſts, 
and to keep off the corſairs. If the inhabitants are not 
embodied, if they have neither commanders nor ſtands 
ards, which of them will march to the aſſiſtance of his 
neighbours ? There is none to warn him of his danges, 
none to command him; and that harmony and uni- 
ſormity of action, without which nothing is done pro- 
perly, would be totally interrupted. FM 
. "Theſe reflections, which, tho?- ſtriking and natural, 
had at firſt eſcaped the court of Verſailles, have quickly 


made her retract. They reſtored the militia faſter than 


they had abolifhed it. As garly as the year 1766, the 


Leeward iſlands ſubmitted to it without any great re- 


ſiſtance, tho? an oppoſition might have been expected 


from the continuance of the new taxes, when their ob» 


Com no longer ſubſiſted. St Domingo warmly expoſtu- 
ated againſt this abuſe of an authority, which was too 
Haſty and too fickle in its proceedings not to excite mur- 
murings. | ** | | | 

A philoſophical admmiſtrator, who was eye · witneſs 
to the oppoſition which the inhabitants of St Domingo 
wade to the re-eſtabliſhment of a forced militia, pro- 
poſed to make it voluntary. He never doubted but 


that the proſpect of glory or fortune would have indu- 


ced half the colony, whoſe example would have influ- 


enced the other half, to ſolicit as an honour what they 


abhorred as a yoke. But this enpedient, ingenious as 
% | by: it 
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| it was, and effectual as it would have been, was impro- 


per, becauſe it would have affected that uniformity 
which ought to ſubſiſt between iſlands that are under 
the ſame government. Such a diſtinction would have 
laid the foundation of jealouſies and diviſions, which 
would, ſooner or later, have proved fatal to the colo- 
nies, if not to the mother-country itſelf, 

Without any of theſe political artifices, the people 
of St Domingo have reſumed the military ſervice with 
a reluQance, founded upon grievances which cannot 
de too ſoon redreſſed. It is well known, that a militia 
is a great reſtraint upon civil liberty, which they are 


more jealous of in the colonies than we are in Europe, 


where we hear of nothing but authority. Ir expoſes 
the citizen to numberleſs vexations. The evils it has 


occaſioned have Ramped a ſenſe of horror at this nf 


of ſervitude, which none can wonder at but tyrants or 
flaves. The buſineſs is, if poſſible, to eradicate the im- 
preſſions of the paſt, and remove all miſtruſt for the fu- 
ture. The condeſcenſion and moderation of govern» 
ment muſt put an end to the apprehenſions of the co- 


lonies, by making all thoſe alterations in the form of 


the militia which are conſiſtent with its object, which 
is to maintain public order and ſafery. The welfare of 
the people is the great end of all authority. If the ac- 
tions of the ſovereign do not tend to this point, be will 
only live upon money or paper, ſoon worn out by time, 
and deſpiſed by poſterity. In vain does flattery raiſe 
ſuperb and numerous monuments to princes, The hand 
of man eres them; but it is the heart that conſecrates 
them, and affection that makes them immortal. With - 
out this, public homage is only a proof of the mean 
neſs of the people, not of the greatneſs of the ruler. 
There is one ſtatue in Paris, the fight of which makes 
every heart exult with ſentiments 4 affection. Every 
eye is turned with complacency towards that image of 


paternal kindneſs and univerſal benevolence. - The ſi- 


tent tears of the oppreſſed call upon it, and ſecretly bleſs 
the hero it immortalizes. After the elapſe of two cen- 


tries, all voices join to celebrate his memory. His 


name is held in veneration to the uttermoſt parts of A- 


merica. In every heart he proteſts agaialt the abuſes. 


of 


* 
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of authority; he declares againſt the uſurpations of the 
rights of the people; he promiſeg the ſuhjects to redreſs 

their grievances, and an inereaſe of proiperity ; and he 
| bo FA IT IN 2135 


I is ſcarce credible, FR a law, 

Fred regulation ſeemingly dictated by nature; a law 
of inheritance pre- hich Rant 

„ ite inthe dich occurs inſtantly to every juſt 
perty and which, 1 
French Nandi RAINY good ad wv er eee 
doubt in the mind as to us recti. 
tude. and 9 it is ſcarce credible, that ſuch a law 
ſhould. ſometimes be prejudicial to the maintenance of 
- ſociety, Rop the progreſs of colonies, divert them from 
the end of their deſtination, and gradually pave the 
way to their ruin. Strange as it may ſeem, this law is 
no other than the equal diviſion of eſtates among chil- 
dren or co- heirs: This law, ſo conſonant to nature, 
ſhould be aboliſhed in America. | 

This diviſion was neceſſary at the firſt formation of 
colonies. Ilinmenſe tracts of lands were to be cleared. 
This could not be done without people, nor could men, 
who had quitted their own country for want, be other- 
. wiſe fixed in thoſe diſtant and deſert regions, than by 
aſſigning them a property. Had the government re- 
fuſed to grant them lands, theſe adventurers would 
have-wandered about from place to place, with the diſ- 
appointment of beginning numberleſs ſettlements, and 
bringing none to bear ſo as to be beneficial to the mo- 
ther-country. 

But ſince inheritances, too extenſive at firſt, have in 
procels of time been reduced, by a ſeries of ſucceſſions 
and by the ſub - diviſions of ſhares, to ſuch a compaſs as 
renders them fit to facilitate cultivation; ſince tbey have 
been ſo limited as not to lye fallow dar want of hands 

oportionable to their extent, a further diviſion of 
E nds would bring them again to nothing. In Europe, 
an obſcure man, who has but a few acres of land, will 
make that little eſtate go farther, in proportion, than 
an opulent man can the immenſe property he is poſſeſ- 
ſed of, cither by inheritance or by chance. In America, 
the nature of the productions, which are very valuatile, 


ha uncertainty of the * 3 but of few! 


kinds, 


FA 
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ſary for a plantationg/ all this requires a large lock, 
which they have not.in ſome, and will ſoon not ry. of Pony in 
any colonies, if the lands are parcelled out and divided 
more and more by hereditary ſucceſſions. g 

It a father leaves an eſtate of 30, ooo livres“ 2-year, 
and this eſtate is equally divided between three chil- 
dren, they will all be ruined, if they make three di - 


ſlinct plantations z the one, becauſe he has been made 
to pay dear for the buildings, and becauſe he has too 


few negroes and too little land in proportion; the o- 
ther two, becauſe they mult build before they can be- 
gin the culture of their land. They will all be equally 
—— if the whole plantation remains in the hands of 
one of the three. In a country where a creditor is in 
a worſe Rate than any other man, eſtates have riſen to 
an immoderate value. The poſſeſſor of the whole will 
be very fortunate, if he is qbliged to pay no more for 
intereſt than the net produce of the plantation. Now, 
as the primary law of our — the procuring of 
ſubſiſtence, he will begin by living without payin 
debts will accumulate; he will ſoon become — 2 ; 
and the confuſion conſequent upon ſuch a ſituation will 
end in the ruin of the whole family. 

The only way to remedy theſe diſorders; is to abo- 
liſu the equality of diviſions. Ia this enlightened a 
we ſhould ſee the neceſſity of letting the colonies 
more ſtocked with implements than with men. The 
wiſdom of the legifluure will, doubtleſs, contrive ſome 
method of — for thoſe who will be ſtript, and 
in ſome meaſure ſacrificed to the welfare of the com · 


munity. They ought to be placed upon treſh lands, 


and to ſubſiſt by their own labour. This is the only 
way to maintain men of this kind; and their induſtry 


At the concluſion of the peace a favourable opportu · 
nity offered itſelf, for making the propoſed alteration 
in St Lucia and Guiana. The French onght not to 
have cept this opportunity, perhaps the only one, 
of repeali V the _ _—_— to Ys by diſtributing 


wenn 1 Sd 8 
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259 
kinds. the quantity of ſaves, of cattle, of utenſils neceſ- 


would open a freſh ſource of wealth to the ſtate. - 
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to thoſe, whoſe expectations they had fruſtrated, ſuch To 
lands as they intended tor cultuge. The immenſe ſums Gr 
that have been thrown awayiupon theſe lands to no wh 
purpoſe, would have been much better beſtowed in en- fir f 
abling theſe peaple to clear and cultivate them. Men has 


inured to the climate, acquainted with the only kind of det 
culture that could poſſibly be og of, encouraged ing 
by the example, aſſiſtance, and advice of their own fa. * 


milies, and aided by the flaves with which government bac 
would have ſupplied them, were much: fitter ſor this 
purpoſe than a ſet of profligate men, collected ſrom the 
very ſinks of Europe, and much more likely to raiſe 

| the new colonics to that pitch of wealth and -proſperi- 
ty which might be expected. Unfortunately we were 
not aware, that the firſt colonies in America muſt have 
increaſed by ſlow degrees, with the loſs of a great num. 
ber of men, or by.extraordinary exertions of bravery 
and-patience, becauſe” they had no competition to ſup- 
port; but the ſucceeding ſettlements can only be form- 
ed in the way of generation, as an old {warm begets 2 
new one. The overflowings of population in one ifland 
muſt ſpread into another, and the ſuperfluities of a rich 
colony muſt furniſh neceſſaries to an infant ſettlement. 
This is the natural order which good poliey points out 
to maritime and commercial powers. Every other me · 
thod is irrational and deſtructive. Though che court 
of Vorſailbes has overlooked this plain principle, which 
is productive of ſo much good, that is no reaſon why 
the? ſhould reject the propoſal of putting a ſtop to the 
farther diviſion of lands. If the neceſſity of ſuch a law 
is evident, it muſt be enacted, though the preſent peri- 
od be leſs favourable than that which hath been ne- 
gleted. When the decay of the plantations is repair · 
ed, by the ſuppreſſion of that parcelling of lands which 
cuts off all the ſprings. of increaſe, we may then cowpel 
them to clear themſelves of the debts with wien they 


are now oppreſſed. | 
”" Ha: the payments of Tur French illaads, like all 
42 contratted in the e in 2 2 | 7 
French iNands been Judi- De cuſtivated by DIACKS. 1 
Avis revided for 5 climate lays them under a ne- 
OR .- ealſity.of purchafing — 
<6 * 12 
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To procure them, they muſt have capitals ; and the 
firſt inhabitants had none. They raiſed them by tradey 
which, therefore, gave theſe valuable ſettlements their 
firſt exiſtence, This kind of aſſiſtance, which, perhaps, 
has been ſince too eaſily granted, Has involved them in 
debts, which have increaſed, as they proceeded in clear- 
ing a greater extent of land. | 1 
The equality of partition between the ſeveral heirs, 
had raiſed up creditors within the colonies, as there 


were already without. As the colonies grew, richer,” 


their. credit increaſed in proportion to the multiplicity 
of diviſions. When the population inereaſed to ſuch a 
degree that the number of coloniſts exceeded that of 
plantations, the ſuperfluous numbers then remaining 
unemployed became creditors to eſtates they did not 
occupy, and were therefore not only uſeleſs, but even 
burdenſome to cultivation. We have juſt pointed out 
a way to prevent the neceſſity of this credit within the 
iſlands ; bat in what manner ſhall the debts contracted 
abroad be diſcharged ? N ; 


We are told, that the planters ſhould ſpend but a 


part of 'their income, and reſerve the reſt for the ful- 
filling of their engagements. But it is not conſidered, 
that thoſe who could afford to make theſe ſavings, are 
juſt the very people that owe nothing; whereas the 


debtors have ſuch a ſcanty income, that they cannot 


poſſibly ſave any thing. Beſides, nothing would be 
more unreaſonable than to introduce this ſyſtem of e- 
conomy into the colonies. As the value of their pro- 
duce 1s entirely owing to exchange, and that in this 
caſe the exchange would be in a manner annihilated, 
becauſe it would be confined to articles of ſmall value 
and of mere neceſſity; the Americans would either be 
obliged to raiſe but few of their own commodities, or 
to give them for nothing. Should the mother-country 
be willing to malee up in money the deficiencies in the 
ſale of their merchandiſe, then all the gold that is drawn 
trom one part of America would return to the other. 
There is a power, known by the ſuperiority of its na- 
val force, which, after ten years of ſuch a trade, would 
be ſure of finding in cheſe iſlands a compenſation for 
any war it might undertake. 1 Would it not, thereſore, 


Bb 2 be 


| 
| 
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be highly impolitic for France to invite that power to 
attack her ſettlemefits abroad? 
Traders are no leſs intereſted than the government 
in the perpetuity of debts. The colonies were fir{} 
eſtabliſhed upon credit. When the firſt cultivators had 
rare themſelves, the loan has been renewed to their 
cceflors ; and the preſent poſſ. ſſors ill enjoy the 
fame benefit. If they were compelled to pay off this 
Joan, it might ſoon be done; but culture would ſuffer 
by it; and, though it might not poſſibly degenerate, 
yet it would nevertheleſs be deprived of the firſt fruits 
of virgin lands, which are always moſt fertile. Tra 
ders would then find fewer commodities to buy in the 
iſtands; they would have no demand for flaves, uten- 
fils, and all other articles neceſſary for new ſettlements, 
and which are almoſt as conſiderable as thoſe which 
Aare requiſite for the wants or luxury of the ſettled plan- 
tations. In proceſs: of time, their tranſactions would 
be ſtill more reduced. It is well known how reluctant- 
ly they ſee the rich planter accuſtom himſelf to fend his 
own productions to Europe, to fetch his own confump- 
tion from thence,” and reduce his agents to the bare 
profits of commiſſion. If that dependence, which is 4 
neceflary conſequence of debts, ſhould ceafe, it would 
no longer be a few planters, but the whole colony, that 
would make their own purchaſes and ſales in the mo- 
ther · country: They would all become traders, and 
would even ſoon have no competitors, becauſe they a- 
Jone would be acquainted with the meaſure of their own 
wants. C 
Credit, therefore, is evidently the baſis of all uſeful 
connections between the merchints of France and her 
colonies ; and to reſtore their ſtock, would be in effect 
to deprive them of their profits. Unreaſonably have 
they complained, for theſe forty years paſt, that the de- 
lays they experience in their payments have ruined 
them beyond recovery. The fortunes that have been 
made in the ports of France by their intercourſe with 
the iſlands are a proof of the injuſtice of thefe com- 
laints. 7 | 3 
A However, political utility, or even the neceſſity of 
the colonies being in debt to the morher- country, - 
4 | > of & | 7 
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by no means cancel che obligation every private man 
is under to fulfil his engagements. Though evil may 
be the effect, ſrequently even the cauſe of good, yet 
the man who commits it cannot on that account be juſ- 
tified or excuſed. It is a matter of indifference to the 
government whether a certain maſs of wealth is in ſuch 
or ſuch hands; but it can never be conducive to the 
public welfare that any man ſhould think himſelſ at 41+ 
berty not to pay his debts. The treafury itſelf, if it-1s 
under any engagements, mult clear itſelf by the means 
and rules of juſtice. A public bankruptcy of the ſtate 
is a ſcandalous thing, ſlill more prejudicial to the mo- 
rals of ſociety than to the fortunes of individuals. A 
time will come, when all theſe iniquities ſhall be ſum»- 
moned before the tribunal of nations, and that the 
power which has committed them ſhall be judged by its 
victims. The debts of America, therefore,.ought robe 
paid; but it muſt be done imperceptibly, and not by 
ſudden or violent meaſures. Whilſt the old debts are 
paying off, new ones will be contracted, which will per- 
petuate, as it were, that chain of dependence that links 
the fortunes of Europe with thoſe oÞthe colonies. It is 
by judicial means that the creditors of the trade of rhe: 
lands are to be ſatisfied. True juſtice is ever uniform 
in itſelf; its favours and puniſhments are equally ſhewn 
to all. If the execution of. it is committed to che ar- 


bitrary wilt of thoſe who govern, as it has hitherto 


been in the colonies, it neceſfarily degenerates into ty- 

ranny. It is oftentimes a hardſhip upon debtors, who 
are compelledito fail in. the moſt: ſacred engagements, 
in order to fulfil the moſt trifling, and to facritice part 


of their income, and ſometimes of their: ſtock, by fales 


made at an improper ſeaſon, and without any of the 
proper forms. Itris always unjuſt for the creditors 


themſelves. It is neither the oldeſt, nor he- that has 


moſt right, nor yet he that wants. it moſt, who is firſt. 


paid: It is the moſt powerful, the beſt patronized, the 


moſt active, or the. moſt violent; whereas the law only. 
_ to decide. S 


hat law which, in the colonies, allows of the actuałk 


ſeizure, of the plantations, is impracticable. A proof of 
id is, that no man has ever yet had recourſe to it, tho“! 
10 B b 3 there. 


to the colony as to himſelf. His 
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there have always been diſhoneſi debtors in the iſlands, 
and clamorous creditors, who would not have neglec. 


ted this mode of recovery, it it could have been purſu. 


ed with ſacceſs. | | is 21 
The method of perſonal ſeizure, which ſome have 
| to ſubſtiture to the ſeizure of goods and chat- 
tels, would not be more effectual. It would be no eaſy 
matter to arreſt a planter ſurrounded with a multitude 
of ſlaves, upon a plantation ſtanding by itſelf. His im. 
priſonment would prove as ruinous'to his creditors and 
s would grow 
riotous in his abſence ; they would do no work, but 


- would go and plunder the neighbouring plantations. 


But might not the negroes of a debtor be ſeized and 
fold ? Then the ſlaves who ſhould teaſe to work upon 
one plantation would be employed upon another, and 
the colony be no loſer. - el 
This expedient is only a ſpecious one; and we muſt 
know but little of the character of the negroes, if we 
truſt to it. They are a kind of machines, not eaſil 
wound up, and not to be removed with ſafety to a freth 
manufacture. A change of place, of maſter, of me- 
thod, of. employment, requires the contracting of freſh 
habits, and ſuch an exertion as theſe miſerable crea- 
tures are hardly capable of, who are already groaning 


under the neceſſity of hard labour, which ill ſuits their 


voluptuous diſpoſition. They cannot live without their 
miſtreſſes and their children, which are their deareſt 
comforts, and the only thing that makes them endure 
life. Separated from this only ſolace to their woes, 
they pine away and ficken, and frequently deſert, or 


* 


at leaſt they work but with reluctance and carelefs- 


neſs. An 1 1 4 
Beſides, it would be no eaſy matter to ſeize upon 
thoſe blacks. Fifty, a hundred, or two hundred ſlaves, 
would not tamely ſuffer themſelves to be thrown in 
chains by a few bailifls ; and they would ſoon diſperſe, 
if any attempt ſhould be made to enter the plantation 
by force. It one ſhould endeavour to feize them in the 
towhs where they go to ſell their goods, they would 
oon keep away, and a ſcarcity of proviſions would be 
the conſequence of almoſt univerſal deſertioůn. 


Suppoſe 


* 
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Suppoſe all theſe difficulties could be removed, this 
expedient would ſtill be 1 improper, becauſe, in ſecuring 
the payment of one creditor, it would ruin many o- 
thers. The finalleſt fugar plantations employ ſixty or 
ſeventy flaves upon the beſt lands, and fourſcore-or a 
hundred where the ground is but indifferent. The 
number cannot be leflened without putting a ſtop to the 
tillage. The ſeizing of fifteen or twenty blacks,” is e- 
nough to ruin a plantation, and to deſtroy an import- 
ant culture, to make a capital of 150 or 300,0c0'li- 
vres “ lie dead, and a ſkilful planter quite inſolvent. 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the owner, being forced 
to ſell, the purchaſer would reinſtate the plantation; 
but it is well known that there are no men on the 
iſlands able to pay ready money; that all purchaſes 
are made upon a very long credit, and even with a ta- 
cit expectation of obtaining further delays. Take away 
this credit, and there will not be a 97 5 n ee, to- 
be found. | 

No planters ſurely would be ſo raſh as to venture 
upon a conſiderable undertaking, with a proſpect of 
certain ruin, in caſe fortune and the elements ſhould 
not favour his endearours, fo as to make good his en- 
$7 ements to a day. The dread of want and infamy 

become general, and then there* will be no more 
torrowing no more buſineſs, no more circulation. Ac- 
eir tivity will fink into idleneſs, and credit will be deſtroy- 
eſt ed by the very ſyſtem that was meant to reſtore it. 
Theſe are no imaginary fears ; the deplorable events 
of the year 1750 ſhew that they are too well founded. 
At that memorable and unfortunate period for St Do- 
mingo, a permiſſion was extorted from the government 
to ſeize the negroees for the -planter's debts.” "The firſt 

executions of this kind, though unſucceſsful; ſpread 

| 

| 


es, terror and conſternation throughout the colony. The 
in confuſion was inconceivable, and all was tending to 
ſe, ruin. The merchants who had folicited this odious law, 
on thought themſelves very happy that they could obtain 
he the repeal of it, 

ud No expedient, therefore, has been found out for the 
be | ſecurity 
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ſecurity W but what is prejudicial to the pro- 
ſperity of the colonies, and conſequently: to that of the 
monarchy.” Yet the ſecret ſprings. of politics moſt cer. 
tainly afford ſome means to reconcile the intereſts of 
individuals with thoſe of the public; and it is the bu- 
ſineſs of ſtateſmen to find them out. This law of equi- 
ty will be approved of, even by thoſe who are ſufferers 
by it, if it is introduced by reaſonable methods, the 
only ones, perhaps, that ſhould be employed with civi- 
lized men, at leaſt the eaſteſt and the ſaſeſt. A planter, 
acquainted: with the courſe of public buſineſs, will be 
ſenſible that the facility of not paying becomes burden- 
| ſome to him from the impoſſibility of finding eredir, 
__ upon ſuch terms as will balance the riſque of lend- 

ing. Whether he ſeeks it to. increaſe or to preſerve his 
Nock, he wilt obtain none but to his ruin. His fitua- 
tion is the fame as that of minors, who can never bor- 
row but upon hard terms, of uſurers accuſtomed to in- 
demnify themſelves beforchand for the delays and for 
the hazards they run. 

But if the planter is not to be brought to a ſenſe of 


his duty by motives of intereſt; if it is dangerous to 


have recourſe to compulſive methods to make him 
fulfil his engaments, why ſhould not the legiſlator try 
what may. be done. upon the principle of. honour, which 
is a moſt powerful motive in monarchies, as it is the 
ground work and ſpring of their conſtitution ? Is not 
opinion as coercive as force? Stamp but a. mark of 
infamy upon the fraudulent debtor, declare that he 


has forfeited all the diſtinctions he enjoyed, render 


him incapable of ever exerciſing any public function, 
and we need not apprehend: that he will ſport with a 
law of this kind. But then the tribunals of juſtice muſt 
in this reſpect be theſe of honour. Let the defaulter 
be tried and condemned with the ſeveral ſorms which 
make all other laws ſacred. The moſt rapacious of 
men, and eſpecially the American planters, ſacrifice a 
part of their lives to hard labour, with no other view 
than to enjoy their fortune. But there is no enjoyment 
for a man who is branded with infamy. Obſerve only 
how punctually all debts of honour are paid. It is not 


an exceſs of delicacy, it is not che love of juſtice, that: 
ings 


- 
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brings back the ruined gameſter within four and twenty 
hours to the feet of his creditor, who, perhaps is no 
better than a ſharper. It is the ſenſe of honour ; it is 


the dread of being excluded from ſociety, The moſt 


intereſted man aims at enjoyment, and, without honour, 
none can be obtained. | | 

But in what age, at what period, do we here invoke 
the ſacred name of honour ? ſhould not the government 
ſet the example of that juſtice, the practice of which 
it means to inculcate? Is it poſſible that public opinion 
ſhould difgrace- individuals for actions which the ſtate 
openly commits? When infamy has crept into families, 
into great houſes, into the higheſt places, even into the 
camp and the ſanctuary; can there be any ſenſe of 
ſhame remaining? What man will henceforth be jea- 
lous of his honour, while thoſe who are called men of 
honour know of no other than that of being rich to 
get places, or of getting places to grow rich; when a 
man mult cringe in order to rite z pleaſe the great and 
the women to ſerve the ſtate; and when the giſts of 
pleaſing imply at leaſt an indifference for every virtue ? 
Shall honour, which ſeems to be banwthed from ſome 
parts of Europe, go and take refuge in America? Why 
ſhonld this be deſpaired of, before it has been tried ? kf 
the experiment ſhould not anſwer, the debtors who 


| ſhould refuſe to pay their debts, thould be treated, in 


the French iſlands, as they arc in thoſe that are ſubject 
to England and Holland. The three nations have a- 
like concentrated the connections of their American 
ſettlements in the mother- cuntry. 614 


All the colonies have not had th 6 F 
ſame origin. The firſt took their riſe fart 2 5 
from the reſtleſs ſpirit of ſome tribes of 2 4} "4s 7 
barbarians, who having long wandered pelling theiflande 


to deliver their 
through deſert countries, fixed at laſt, produce only te 


from mere wearineſs, in any count , 
where they might forma — Ot — 2 7 ſp 9 
people, driven out of their own terri- ae 45 . aA 
tory by ſome powerful enemy, or al - oy F oF Fr f 
lured by chance to a better climate 
than their own, have removed thither, and ſhared _n 
lan 
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lands with the natives. An' exceſs of population, an 
abhorrence for tyranny, factions, and revolutions, have 
induced other citizens to quit their native country, and 
to build new cities in foreign climes. The ſpirit of 


conquelt made ſome ſoldiers feitle in the countries they 


had ſubdued, in order to ſecure the property of them- 
ſelves. © None of theſe colonies were firſt formed with 
a view to trade. Even thoſe that were founded by 
Tyre, Carthage, and Marſeilles, which were all com- 
mercial republics, were only meant for neceſſary re- 
treats upon barbarous coaſts, and for marts, where 
ſhips that were come from different ports, and tired 
with a long voyage, reciprocally made their exchan- 


W's 

3 The conqueſt of America gave the Europeans the 
firſt idea of a new kind of ſettlement, the baſis of which 
is agriculture. The governments that founded thoſe 
colonies; choſe that ſuch of their ſubjects as they ſent 
thither ſhould not have it in their power to conſume 
any ching but what they drew from the mother-coun- 
try, or to fell the produce of their lands but to the 
mother-country. This double obligation has appeared 
to all nations to be conſonant to the law of nature, in- 
dependent of all conventions, and ſelt- evident. They 
have not looked upon an excluſive intercourſe with 
their own colonies as an immoderate compenfation for 
- the expences of ſettling and preſerving them. This 
has conſtantly been the ſyſtem of Europe relative to 

America. | 
France had never yet departed from it; when a 
man of genius, noted for the extent of his ideas, and 
the energy of his expreſſions, attempted to mitigate 
the ſeverity of this principle. He alledged, that, to 
allow the importation of ſuch foreign goods us cannot 
eaſily be had from France, and at an extravagant 
Tice, was increaſing a proſperity in the colonies, 
which muſt ſooner or later flow back to the original 
country, to which they will fend more commodities, 
and afford a briſker ſale for their own produce. This 
opinion ſpread a univerſal alarm in all the ports of the 
kingdom. They exclaimed, that this competition was 
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an infringement of the moſt ſacred rights of the ſtate, 
and would dry up the principal ſources of its wealth. 
This circumſtance has been the ſubje& of much al- 


— - 


tercation; but. it has not been conſidered in its molt 
important light, The diſputants, and, the public, by 


whom they were judged, only attending to the inte- 
reſts of culture and commerce, loſt ſight of the grand 
political object, which is the preſervation of the colo- 
nies. | The truth is, that we ſhould run the riſque ot 
loſmg them, if foreign ſhips were admitted into their 
harbours. . 


; "#44 : 315340 «MCT *- ont 
Above a century ago, England laid the foundations 


of an immenſe empire in the vaſt wilds of North Ame- 
rica, which went on but flowly at firſt, but now makes 
a daily rapid progrefs. Its power, long eurbed by an 
enemy, ever upon the watch, and ever ready to attack 


its back ſettlements, has nothing now that can reſtrain 


it, ſince the acquiſition of Canada and of the moſt va- 
luable part of Louiſiana. This people, delivered by 


theſe conqueſts from all uneaſineſs on the fide of the 


continent, may one time or other be tempted to turn 


their ambitious view towards the n 
Even now, they want nothing to purſue the ſtream of 
their proſperities, but a population adequaꝶę tg the ex- 
tent of their territory. Amongſt the cauſes h may 
promote this population, none would be more likely 
to haſten it; than a ſtanding intercourſe with the French 


colonies, which being in want of the very articles that 


North America affords, would, by purchaſing their 
productipns, enable them to raiſe more, and to aug - 


ment their ſtrength. No doubt, the court of Verſailles 


is too well informed to ſacrifice the ſafety of the iſlands 
to the acesſſary advantage that might accrue, from a 
free trade ſor a few trifligg objects. ©} 3-4 10 Fx 
But if, an ſthe one hand, it is incumbent on us to cut 
off from our rivals this road to wealth, and, of courſe 
to conqueſt; on the other hand, it is neceſſary to take 
care that our iſlanders ſhould never want a market ta 
diſpoſe of all their commodities. The colonies can ſpare 
us yearly, beſides what they keep for their own con- 
ſumption, à hundred thouſand caſks of melaſſes and 
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rum, worth about 5,000,000 livres *. By an ill jud- 

ged ſelfiſhneſs, we have deprived them and ourſelves 
* this benefit, for fear of hurting the ſale of our own 
brandies. The fpirits drawn from ſugar, always in- 
ferior to thoſe extracted from wine, can only be con- 
ſumed by poor nations, or by the lower ſort in the rich 
ones. - They will never be preferred to any but malt 
ſpirits ; and theſe are not diſtilled in France. There 


will always be à demand for ours, even in the iſlands, 


for the uſe of that claſs of men who can afford to pay 
for them. The government, therefore, can never too 
foon retract ſo unguſt and ſo fatal an error, and ought 
to admit melaſſes and rum into our ports, to be con- 
firmed there, or wherever elſe there may be a demand 
for them. Nothing would more extend their conſump- 
tion than to authorize French navigators to carry them 
directly to the foreign markets. This favour ought 
even to be extended to the whole produce of the colo- 
nies. As an opinion that claſhes with ſo many inte- 
reſts and ſo many prejudices may chance to be con- 
teſted, it will be proper to unfold its principles. 
© The French iſlands furniſh the mother: country with 
Fours coffee, cotton, indigo, and other commodities, 
that y conſumed at home, and partly diſpoſed 
of in im countries, which ſend us in exchange 


| Either money, or other articles we are in want of: 


- Theſe ſame iſlands receive in return from the mother- 
country, cloths, proviſions, and implements of huſband- 
ry. Such is the twofold deſtination of the colonies. In 
order to fulfil it, they muſt be rich. In order to be 
rich, they muſt grow * crops, and be able to diſ- 
poſe of them at the beit price : And that they may 
fetch the beſt price, the ſale of them muſt be as briſk 
as poſſible. To obtain this, c muſt be made entirely 
free. In order to make it as/free-as poſſible, it muſt 
be clogged with no formalities, no expences, no labours, 
no needleſs incumbrances. Theſe truths, demonſtrated 
by their cloſe connection with each other, muſt deter- 
mine whether it is advantageous that the trade of the 
colonies ſhould be en to the Ace and Ws 
of 2 ſtaple in France. 
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Theſe intermediate expences muſt neceſſarily fall, 
either upon the conſumer or upon the planter. If ups * 
on the former, he will confume leſs, becauſe his means 
do not increaſe in proportion to his expences ; if upon 
the latter, as his produce brings in leſs, he will be lefs 
able to make the neceſſary advances for the next erop, 
and of courſe his lands will yield leſs. The evident 
progreſs of theſe deſtructive conſequences is ſo little at- 
tended to, that every day we hear people confidently 
ſay, that merchandiſe, before it is conſumed, muſt paſs 
through many hands, and undergo many charges, both 
for handicraft and carriage, and that, as theſe charges 
employ and maintain a number of perſons, they are 
conducive to the population and ſtrength of a ftate, 
Men are ſo blinded by prejudice, as not to ſee, that, if 
it is advantageous that commodities, before they are 
conſumed, ſhould undergo a twofold expence, this ad- 
vantage will till be increaſed, to the greater emolu- 
ment of the nation, if this expence ſhould amount to 
four, eight, twelve, or thirty times more. Then, in- 
deed, all nations might break up their highways, fill 
up their canals, prokibie the navigation of their rivers; 

they might even exclude animals from the labours of 
the field, and employ none but men in theſe works, in 
order to add to the expences that precede thi&eonfump- 
tion of the produce. Such are the abſardifles we muſt 
maintain, if we admit the falſe principles we are now op- 
poſing. But political truths muſt be long canvaſſed 
before they are felt. Many errors have been introdu- 
ced among ſtateſmen, as well as among the bulk of the 
people, without examination. The French miniſt 
long blinded by that darkneſs in which they ſuffered 
their nation to remain, had not yet acquired a fuffici» 
ent degree of knowledge to diſcover what kind of ad- 
miniſtration was fitteſt for the colonies z and they are 
ſtill equally ignorant of the form of government beſt 
calculated to make them proſper, 


Tur French colonies, ſettled by 
profligate men, who fled from the 
reſtraints or puniſhment of the 4— 

no- 
ching 


I the autbori- 
y in the French 


Mandi conſigned 
* to 


kemed at firſt to ſtand in need 
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ad, ching but a ſtrict police ; they were, 
therefore, committed to chiefs whoſe 
s uthority was abſolute. The ſpirit of 
4 8 TY 2 natural to all — but 
. more eſpecially familiar to a nation 
where gallantry gives the women an univerſal aſcend. 
ent, has at all times filled the higher polts in America 
with men of diſſolute morals, loaded with debts and 
vices. The miniſtry, from ſome conſciouſneſs of ſhame, 
and the fear of raiſing them where their diſgrace was 
known, have ſent them beyond ſea, to improve or re- 
trieve their fortunes, among people who were igno- 
rant of their character. An ill judged compaſſion, and 
that falſe court maxim, that villainy is neceſſary, and 
villains are uſeful, made them coolly ſacrifice the peace 
ef the planters, the ſafety of the colonies, and the very 
intereſts of the ſtate, to a ſet of wretches only fit to be 


to theſe bat 
that are mſi 


impriſoned. Theſe rapacious and diſſolute men ſtifled 


the ſeeds of all that was good and laudable, and check- 


ed the — IN of that proſperity which was riſing | 
a | 


ſpontaneou 0 

 Azbitrary power carries along with it ſo ſubtile a 
poiſon, that even thoſe men who went over with honeſt 
intentions were ſoon corrupted. If ambition, avarice, 
and pride, had not begun to ſpoil them, they would not 
have been proof againſt flattery, which never fails to 
raiſe its meanneſs upon general ſlavery, and to advance 
its own fortune by public calamity. 

The few governors who eſcaped corruption, meet- 
ing with no ſupport in an arbitrary adminiſtration, 
were contthually falling from one miſtake into another. 
It is not men, but the E that ought to govern men. 
If the governors are deprived of this common rule, 
this ſtandard of their judgments, all right, all ſafety, 
and all civil liberty will be at an end. Nothing will 
then be ſeen but contradictory deciſions, tranſient and 
oppoſite regulations, and orders, which, for want of 
fundamental maxims, will have no connection with 
each other. - If the cod of laws was cancelled, even in 
the beſt conſtituted empire, it would ſoon appear that 
- .uprightneſs alone was not ſufficient to govern it well, 
The wiſell men would be inadequate to ſuch a taſk. 
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As they would not all be of the ſame diſpoſition,. and 
as each of them would not always be in the ſame opi- 
nion, the ſtate would ſoon be overturned. This kind 
of confuſion was perpetual in the French colonies, and 
the more ſo, as the governors made but a ſhort ſtay in 
one place, and were commonly recalled before they 
had time to make any arrangements. After they had 
proceeded without a guide for three years in a new 
country, and upon unformed plans of police and laws, 
theſe rulers were replaced by others, who, in as ſhort 
a ſpace, had not time to form any conneQtion with the 
people they were to govern, nor to ripen their projects 
into that juſtice, which, when tempered with mildnels, 
can alone ſecure the execution of them. This ant of 
precedents, and of experience, ſo much intimidated one 
of theſe abſolute magiſtrates, that, out of delicacy, he 
would not venture to decide upon the common occur- 
rences. Not but what he was aware of the inconveni- 
encies of his irreſolution; but, though an able man, 
he did not think himſelf qualified to be a legiſlator, 
and therefore did not chuſe to uſurp the authority of 
one. 

Theſe diſorders, however, might eaſily have been pre- 
vented by ſubſtituting an equitable legiſlation, firm, and 
independent of private will, to a military government, 
violent in itſelf, and fit only for critical and perilous 
times. But this ſcheme, which has often been propo- 
ſed, was diſliked by the governors, jealous of abſolute 
power, which, formidable in itſelf, is always odious in 
a ſubject. Theſe ſlaves, eſcaped from the ſecret tyran- 
ny of the court, were remarkably attached to that form 
of juſtice which prevails in Aſiatic governments, by 
which they kept even their own dependents in awe. 
The reformation was rejected by ſome governors, who, 
though virtuous in other reſpects, did not conſider, 
that, by reſerving to themſelves the right of doing good, 
they leſt it in the power of their Ricceſſors to do ill 
with impunity. All declared loudly againſt a plan of 
legiſlation that tended to leſſen the dependence of che 
people; and the court was weak enough to give way 
to their inſinuation and advice, from à propenſity to 
arbitrary power natural to princes and their miniſters. 

Ce 2 They 
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They thought they provided ſufficiently for their colo- 


nies by giving them an intendant to balance the power 


ef the governor. | 
Theſe diftant ſettlements, which till then had groan- 
ed under the yoke of one power only, now became a 
prey to two, equally dangerous by their diviſion and 
their union. When they were at variance they divided 


the minds of the people, ſowed diſcord among their ad- 


herents, and kindled a kind of civil war. The rumour 
of their diſſentions was at length brought to Europe, 
where each party had its proteQors, who were anima- 


ted by pride or intereſt to ſupport them in their places. 


When they agreed, either becauſe their good or bad 


intentions happened to be the ſame, or becauſe the one 


Had an entire aſcendent over the other, the colo» 
niſts were in a worle condition than ever. Whatever 


oppreſſion theſe victims laboured under, their cries were 


never heard in the mother-country, who looked upon 
the harmony that ſubſiſted between their delegates as 
the moſt certain proof of a perfect adminiſtration. 
The fate of the French colonies is not much changed. 
Their governors, beſides having the diſpoſal of the re- 
gular troops, have a right to inliſt the inhabitants, to 
order them to what works they think proper, to em- 
ploy them as they pleaſe in time of war, and even to 
make uſe of them for conqueſt. Intruſted with unlimi- 
ted authority, and deſirous of exerting all the powers 


that can eſtabliſn or extend it, they take upon them- 


ſelves the cognizance of civil debts. The debtor is ſums» 
moned, thrown into priſon or into a dungeon, and 
compelled to pay without any other formalities ; and 


tis is what they call the ſervice, or the military depart- 


ment. The intendants have the ſole management and 
diſpoſal of the finances, and generally order the collect- 
ing of them. They inquire into all cauſes, both civil 
and criminal, whether juſtice has not yet taken cogni- 
zance of them, or whether they have already been 
brought before the ſuperior tribunals ; and this is what 


they call adminiſtration. The governors and intend- 


ants jointly grant the lands that have not yet been gi- 


ven away, and judge of all differences that ariſe reſpec- 


ting old poſſeſſions. This arrangement puts the for- 
* 115 tunes 


un 
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tunes of all the coloniſts into their hands, or into thoſe 
of their clerks and dependents; and conſequently makes 
all property precarious, and occaſions the utmoſt cons» 
fuſion. | | 

In mechanics, the farther the reſiſting powers are 
removed from the center, the more the moving force 
muſt be increaſed ; in like manner we are told, rhe 
colonies can not be ſecured any otherwiſe than by a 
harſh and abſolute government. If fo, Sir Willam 
Petty was in the right to diſapprove of theſe ſort of 
ſettlements. The earth had better remain nnpeopled, 
or thinly inhabited, than that ſome powers ſhould be 
extended to the misfortune of the people. It is incum- 
bent upon France to oppoſe this ſyſtem of an Englith» 
man againſt colonies, by improving more and more in 
the method of governing them. at enlightened = 
rit which diftinguiſhes the preſent age, whatever is ſaid 
by thoſe who atcribe the vices infeparable from luxury 


to the contempt of certain prejudices ;z and the bad mo- 


rals which proceed from the paſſions of the great, and 
from the abuſe of power, to the liberty of thinking and 


writing ; that enlightened ſpirit, which ſtill ſupports and 


uides us, will one day reſtore the government to a 

nſe of its true intereſts We fhall'be made ſenfible, 
that there has been no juſtice in our colonies, becauſe 
they had no fixed laws, the maintenance of which was 
mtruſted to proper tribunals. If this ſet of men, al- 
ways enſlaved, always oppreſſed, have not hitherto been 
thought to deſerve this mark of our confidence, let us 
make them worthy of it by granting it. Their ſouls 
will be enflamed with the ſacred enthuſiaſm of public 
ſpirit, when once they can devote themſelves to it with- 
out fear or anxiety. This truly patriotic zeal, will kin- 


dle of itſelf, if theſe judicial bodies are compoſed of ma- 


giſtrates born in the colonies. 


Nothing appears to be more conſonant to the ends of 


ſound policy, than to allow theſe iſlanders the right of 
governing themſelves, provided it be in ſubordination 
to the mother-country ; nearly in the fame manner as 
a boat follows all the direQions of the ſhip it is faſtened 
to. It will, perhaps, be objected, that the people in 
thoſe remote iſlands, being continually renewed by the 
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fluctuation of commerce, this will naturally bring in a 
number of worthleſs men ; and that it will be long be. 


fore we can expect to ſee thoſe manners and that ſaga» 


city among them, which will be productive of public 
ſpirit, and of that dignity. which is requiſite to ſupport 
the weight of buſineſs and the intereſts. of. a nation. 


This objection might have ſome foundation, if we at- 


tended merely to the character of thoſe Europeans who 
are driven to America by their wants or their vices; 


who, by thus tranſporting themſelves, either by choice 


or from other motives, are ſtrangers every where, com- 
monly. corrupted by the want of laws, ill ſupplied by 


an arbitrary police, by that depraved taſte for domi- 


nion, which reſults from the abuſe of flavery, and by 
the dazzling luſtre of a great fortune, which makes 
them forget their former obſcurity. But this claſs of 
men ought to have no ſhare in the adminiſtration, which 
ſhould be wholly committed to proprietors, moſtly born 
in the colonies; ſince juſtice is the natural conſequence 
of property, and none are more intereſted in the good 
S of a: country than thoſe who are entitled 

y their birth to the largeſt poſſeſſions in it. Theſe 
[ ally a great ſhare of penetra- 
tion, a frankneſs of temper, an elevation of ſoul, and a 
certain love of juſtice that ariſes from theſe noble diſ- 
poſitions, would be ſo ſenſible of the marks of eſteem 
and confidence which would be ſhewn them by the mo- 
ther- country, by intruſting them with the interior ma- 
nagement of their own, that they would grow fond of 
that fertile ſoil, take a pride in decorating it, and be 
happy in introducing all the comforts of a civilized ſo- 
ciety. Inſtead of that antipathy to France, which is a 
reflection upon her miniſters, and upbraides them with 
their harſhneſs, we ſhould ſee in the colonies that at- 
tachment which paternal kindneſs always inſpires into 
children. Inſtead of that ſecret eagerneſs with which, 
in time of war, they run to meet a foreign yoke, we 
ſhould ſee them uniting their efforts to prevent or re- 
pulſe an invaſion, Fear will reſtrain men under the 


os 


immediate eye of a powerful and terrible'maſter ; but 


aſſection alone can command them at a diſtance. This 
15, perhaps, the only ſpring that acts upon the frontier 
5 . provinces 
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provinces of an extenſive kingdom, whilſt the effemi - 
nate and rapacious inhabitants of the metropolis are 
kept in awe by authority. Attachment to the ſovereign 
is a principle which cannot be too much enconraged, 
or too much extended ; but, if it is neither merited nor 
returned, he will not enjoy it long. Then there will 
be no more joy in our public feſtivals, no tranſports in 
our rejoicings, no involuntary acclamations at the ſight 
of the beloved idol. Curioſity will bring a throng where- 
ever there is a ſhow; but contentment will not appear 
in any countenance. A ſullen diſcontent will ariſe, and 
ſpread from one province to another, and from the mo- 
ther- country to the colonies. When all our fortunes 
are injured os threatened at once, the alarm and the 
commotion becomes general. Repeated ſtrokes of au- 
thority, hurried on by the hand that ventures to exert 
them, wound every heart, and fall ſueceſſively upon all 
bodies of men. The avengers of crimes, and ſupport- 
ers of the rights of the coloniſts, are brought up, even 
from America, and confined like malefactors in the pri- 
ſons of Europe. Our arms, which ſeemed to be blunt- 
ed before the enemy, are ſharpened againſt theſe valu- 
able ſubje&s of the ſtate. Even thoſe who were not 
able to defend them during the war, are employed to 
ſpread terror among them in time of peace. Is it thus 
that colonies are preſerved, and their proſperity pro- 
moted ? Rome learnt of her enemies how to conquer 
the old world ; let France now. learn of her rival how 
to people and cultivate the new. ; 
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